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Barbara lurned her eyes toward Ballard, . . . She felt v 
curious vividness that, across the spaces of sile 
many swift and noiseless hands had reared a brie' 
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CHAPTER I 

Night hung thick and heavy over the Sulu Sea 

and the Island of Jolo. There was no mist or //r>^> / 

fog, simply utter, obliterating blackness. 

Hour after hour Captain Ballard lay 
stretched on the ground with his saddle for 
a pillow, watching and waiting for the sky 
to clear. In the darkness he could scarcely 
see the men nearest him rolled up in their 
blankets. The jungle was silent except for 
the wind in the trees and the occasional 
whinny of a horse on the picket line. 

Finally, the clouds scurrying to the east- 
ward before the wind were great rifted 
patches, with a star here and there glimmer- 
ing through. 

Captain Ballard rose to his feet- A low- 
toned order was given and repeated from 
mouth to mouth as the sleeping troopers were 
awakened. Dim forms hurried back and 
forth between the trees, horses were saddled,^ 
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2 THE GARDEN OF THE SUN 

a quiet command was given, and the troop of 
cavalry left the camp at Bulangi and passed 
silently down the narrow trail toward the sea. 

Men and horses were weary after a hard 
march of eight days and no orders were re- 
quired to preserve silence. Except for the 
point thrown out' in advance, the men lounged 
and even slept in the saddle. For several 
hours they followed the winding path, now 
along the sea-shore where the waves rolled 
up to the horses' feet, again through cogon 
grass, palm groves, and jungle. Now and 
then there was a muttered oath as a horse 
stumbled and a drowsy trooper slipped in his 
saddle. It was dangerous work for worn-out 
animals and Captain Ballard heartily cursed 
his squadron commander. Major Danby, who 
had left him behind with orders to start for 
Cotta Lubbuk that night. 

With the first faint gray light of morning 
the travelling became easier and the point made 
its way more rapidly. Just as the first ser- 
geant, who was leading the point, emerge^ 
into a clearing that opened on to the sea a 
Siet, a dark figure rushed toward him, branc' 
ishing a revolver and shouting frantically. 

Quick as a flash the first sergeant's h' 
was at his holster and his revolver was levf 
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THE GARDEN OP THE SUN 8 

" Halt ! '' he commanded. 

" Don't shoot ! Don't shoot ! " cried the man, 
stopping suddenly and throwing up his hands. 

"Who are you and what are you doing 
here?" 

" I 'm the first officer of the yacht ' Electra/ " 
the man panted, out of breath and excited. 
" We went off our course last night and ran 
aground. I came ashore with the first sign 
of light to find out where we are and see if 
I could send a message for help somewhere. 
Just as I got here I saw three boatloads of 
savages go out to the yacht. There are 
women aboard. For God's sake come to our 
assistance ! " 

Captain Ballard had ridden up and heard 
the last part of the mate's explanation. 

" Bring the troop after me, sergeant," he 
cried, and galloped to the edge of the water. 
In the dim light he could see the Moro boats 
nearing the yacht, not more than two hundred 
yards from shore. 

"Quick!" he cried, turning to the troop, 
which had come up. " Twelve men into the 
boat. Will it carry that many ? " he demanded 
of the mate. 

" Yes, sir." 

As they pushed off from shore, the first vinta 
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reached the yacht. A black, half-naked form 
stepped up the gangway. 

" Now, sergeant, let him have it/' Ballard 
ordered. 

A shot rang out. The black form kicked, 
turned completely around, and fell into the sea. 
There was consternation amongst the pirates. 
While they were in hurried consultation, 
Ballard again ordered : " Every man who has 
room to use his rifle let go a couple of shots 
at them and shoot low." There was a rattle 
of shots followed by frantic gesticulation and 
shouts from the Moro vintas. Then they bent 
their paddles and made for the other side of 
the yacht, out of the field of the bullets. 
Shielded from the boat containing the troopers, 
the pirates threw out their boarding-hooks and 
clambered up the side of the yacht like mon- 
keys. But this had taken time and Captain 
Ballard and his men were already at the 
gangplank. 

" Come on ! " he cried, leaping aboard. 
" Revolvers first." 

He rushed up the steps, followed by the 
troopers. The pirates were swarming toward 
them from forward and aft. 

" Let them have it, my lads. Both ways ! " 
Ballard cried, shooting down the nearest Moro. 
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The revolvers and rifles cracked sharp and 
fast. At such close range, with every shot a 
Moro fell. In the midst of the firing the door 
of the after cabin opened and a man in yacht- 
ing costume reeled drimkenly on deck with a 
revolver in his hand. 

" What 's the matter ? " he inquired in a 
thick voice. 

A woman rushed out after him, grasped the 
revolver from his hand, and pushed him toward 
the door. He stumbled and fell sprawling into 
the cabin. 

A Moro, armed with a barong, leaped from 
the cabin trunk to the deck. With uplifted 
weapon he rushed at the nearest person, the 
woman. She raised the revolver and shot 
blindly. The bullet struck, staggering the 
savage for a second. Then he hurled himself 
at her again. Captain Ballard threw himself 
upon the Moro and seizing him by the shoul- 
ders, flung him backwards to the deck. A 
soldier swung his rifle, struck the pirate on 
the head as he fell, and killed him. 

Ballard ran to the woman, who stood pale 
and transfixed, thrust her inside the cabin, and 
shut the door. But the danger was over. 
The Moros were leaping from the side of 
the yacht into the sea and swimming for 
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shore, while the troopers continued to shoot 
at them. 

" Take a half dozen men around to the other 
side, sergeant, and see if it 's all clear there/' 

The first officer ran up and grasped Captain 
Ballard by the hand. 

" The live ones are all overboard, every 
mother's son of them ! " he cried. " God bless 
you; You have saved our lives. Come with 
me to Mrs. Bennett's cabin." 

" Not yet. The dead ones are as dangerous 
as the live ones." Ballard smiled at his bull 
and explained: "That is, unless they are ac- 
tually dead. However mortally wounded, 
they'll knife you if you get near enough. 
Sergeant, throw the dead overboard and be 
sharp." 

One man at the head and one at the feet, 
each limp brown body was swung inboard and 
then heaved over the rail. 

" Look out ! " cried Ballard at a sudder 
movement from the last Moro. 

Mrs. Bennett reappeared on deck from th< 
after cabin. She shrieked as the pirate sprang 
toward the sergeant with uplifted barong. 

Four revolvers barked. The Moro fell su 

-^" on his face and lay motionless on i 
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They turned him over. There were two 
bullet holes in his head. The body was flung 
over the rail with the others. 

Captain Ballard turned to Mrs. Bennett and 
lifted his hat. 

" I am Mrs. Bennett," she said, extending 
her hand. " How can we ever thank you? " 

" I am Captain Ballard of the Sixteenth 
Cavalry, stationed at Jolo. We are glad to 
have been ot service to you.'* 

He stared at her fascinated, unable to speak 
another word. She was the most beautiful 
woman he had ever seen. How or in what 
ways she was beautiful he did not notice then. 
It was the suddenness, the vividness of the 
picture. Afterwards he remembered that she 
was slight, that she was not tall, and her hair 
was golden. It seemed to him that he stood 
there centuries staring at her. He was 
startled by the revolving of the propeller at 
full speed. 

"Hello, she's moving!" he cried. "We 
must be getting ashore." 

" Unfortunately, we are n't," said Mrs. Ben- 
nett. " We 're hard and fast in the sand, 
trying to back off." 

"How did it happen?" inquired Ballard, 
unable to take his eyes from her. 
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"Well, sir, it was this way," spoke up -t: 
first officer. " Three days ago we left Boi-zk^zc 
and have been having heavy seas and ta-i 
winds ever since. Last night it was so thi/crj 
you could n't see a hand in front of your f ac^. 
As you probably know, there is one of the 
worst currents in the world here and we 
drifted over fifteen miles oflf our course and 
got mixed up by a hill fire into the bargain. 
So here we are. Hello ! What 's that ? She 's 
moving. Excuse me, sir/' He rushed oflf to 
the bridge. 

Sure enough the " Electra " was moving and 
slipped oflf gently into the deep water. A 
moment later the pulsations of the engine 
ceased, the anchor chains rattled, and the 
yacht swimg slowly with the tide. 

Ballard started as if from a dream. 

" Mrs. Bennett, may I ask you to have us 
put ashore as quickly as possible. We are 
in a great hurry." 

*' But you must stay to breakfast. There 
is so much I wish to say to you." 

" Unfortunately, I cannot ; I am under im- 
perative orders. I must go at once." 

Mrs. Bennett sent thfe quartermaster for 
the first officer, then turned again to Captain 
Ballard. 
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" I know that soldiers must obey, so I can- 
not keep you, however much I may wish it. 
But while you are waiting for the boat to get 
ready, I want you to meet my sister/' She 
turned to the cabin and called, " Kitty ! " 

Kitty Bouton, a pretty, bright-eyed girl, 
appeared on deck, followed by the man who 
had fallen through the door. 

*^This is my sister. Miss Bouton, and this 
is my husband, Mr. Bennett.'' 

Ballard could detect nothing in her tone or 
manner to indicate that she was vexed at her 
husband's drunken condition. 

"You are very brave," exclaimed Kitty, 
blushing. " It 's terribly romantic. I should n't 
have missed it for anything." 

Mr. Bennett shook hands heartily. The 
excitement had sobered him somewhat. 

"Mighty good of you, Captain. Bully! 
Saved our lives and all that sort of thing." 

" Boat 's alongside, sir," cried the mate. 

The sergeant led the troopers down to the 
cutter while Ballard was saying good-bye. 

Mrs. Bennett was the last to shake hands 
with him. She let her hand rest in his while 
she spoke. 

" We shall never forget what we owe you. 
We go to Zamboanga for supplies and to get 
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our cablegrams. We '11 write you from there 
and from Manila. Good-bye.'' 

Thinking over it afterward, Ballard could 
never remember what she had said or how he 
got down the gangway to the cutter. 

The long oars swept in unison and the boat 
slowly made its way against the tide to the 
shore. 

The troop was reassembled and the com- 
mand for march given. Ballard waited on the 
beach, looking over the water, as the horse- 
men filed by. 

The morning was now in full flame. The 
burning sun flung its white hot rays up from 
the horizon, striking the towering trees with 
flashing light, girding the fleecy clouds with 
luminous rims. The pearly curtains of dawn 
rolled back revealing the blue of the higher 
heavens, like the eyes of a beautiful woman 
lifted from quiet sleep. The shadows slipped 
from the sea. 

The " Electra " was under headway. Bal- 
lard watched the yacht plunging through the 
deep lagoon green of the water, behind a 
rampart of white sparkling foam. On the 
after deck he saw a white dress and a flutter- 
ing handkerchief. He waved his hat in re- 
turn, then wheeled his horse about with a 
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sharp pang at the abrupt termination of the 
morningf's adventure, and followed his troop 
into the jungle, unaware of the significance 
of the meeting on the yacht that was so 
greatly to alter the course of his life. 
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CHAPTER II 

For two hours Captain Ballard and his troop 
made their way through a tropical forest. 
Monkeys chattered at them from the trees. 
White parrots fluttered in sudden flight, 
squawking shrilly. Occasionally a startled 
horse would rear and plunge as a wild pig 
dashed squeaking across the trail or a wood- 
pigeon whirred suddenly from the ground. 
The early morning light filtered through the 
trees spattering the floor of the forest with 
golden spots. Birds, animals, insects, awaken- 
ing anew to life filled the jungle with the 
music of dawn. A rich, damp, earthy smell 
came from the mouldy leaves crushed beneath 
the horses' feet. 

Ballard rode on in silence, equally unmind- 
ful of the beauties of the jungle and of his 
talkative interpreter. Spotty Latour. His 
thoughts were still with the yacht and with 
her. Mrs. Bennett! He lingered on the 
words, wondering what her first name was. 
The meeting had stirred him unaccountably. 
She promised to write from Zamboanga, he 
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mused; then found himself figuring upon 
the exact hour her letter would reach Jolo. 
" Fool ! Fool ! " he muttered and moved his 
hand across his brow as though to dissipate 
the vision. But it remained — a vision of 
womanly loveliness. He frowned and a look 
of actual pain crossed his face at the vivid- 
ness of his recollection, — the slight supple 
form, the mysterious elegance of motion, the 
rich smooth voice with low cadences. " Fool ! '* 
he muttered again. Though he did not know 
it, a new life had begun for him. Never 
again was he to be c)mically indifferent. Time 
was when he had fared forth with that com- 
pany of madmen, the passions. But always 
his heart beat evenly in his breast, untouched 
by any woman who had come into his life. 
Though it was not until later that he admitted 
it to himself, " from this time forward love 
quite governed his soul.*' 

He fell to wondering about her husband. 
A drunkard. Ballard smiled ironically. They 
said that of himself. No, not exactly that, 
but that he was a hard drinker. What of it? 
He drew his powerful body proudly erect in 
the saddle as though to give the lie to the 
accusation. 

When the long line of troopers had left the 
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lowlands and climbed the third ridge of Crater 
Hill, the leading horseman raised a hand above 
his head. Here and there behind him a hand 
was similarly uplifted and, without other com- 
mand, the column halted in silence. On the 
ridge below them a small party of mounted 
men, thrown out as a point, also halted. Cap- 
tain Ballard turned his horse in the trail and 
levelled his field-glasses to the eastward. 
Below him stretched a vista of valley and hill, 
marshes and mangroves, jungle and waving 
cogon grass, glistening in the rays of the 
morning sim that flamed over Mt. Parangdan. 

** Is n't that Hassan's house there ? '' he 
asked passing the glasses to Spotty Latour. 

"Aye, aye, sir, Capting," replied Spotty. 
He was a half-breed interpreter, just what 
breed was never exactly ascertained, except 
that his mother was a full-blooded Moro, and 
bad blood evidently, for Spotty was justly 
nicknamed. His ferret-like face was disfigured 
by a mass of livid blotches. A born adven- 
turer, he had wandered into every corner of 
the Orient, picking up a smattering of many 
languages, so that his English resembled 
nothing else on earth, unless it be cockney 
with a French accent. 

" But, I say, Capting, there ain't going to 
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be no fight, is there ? '' inquired Spotty anx- 
iously, returning the glasses. 

" No fight this time. Only a reconnaissance 
and an attempt to get that thief Hassan to re- 
turn the stolen cattle. I don't trust the villain. 
That 's the reason I came by this trail." 

Ballard turned to take one last look at the 
Sulu Sea stretching far below them to the north, 
still and desolate. The yacht was not in sight. 
With a sigh, he put away his field-glasses. 

The signal for " Forward — March " was 
quietly given and the column was en route 
again, winding its way down the rough trail. 
With the exception of one horseman, the point 
had disappeared from view. Silently they de- 
scended the shaded path through the suffocating 
cogon grass rising high above their heads, over 
the stream at Cotta Lubbuk, which was recon- 
noitered and found unoccupied, and then across 
a more open space of pleasant palm trees to the 
market at the sea-shore, where the smooth 
expanse of water shimmered with a blinding 
glare. 

Approaching the deserted market place, they 
were startled by the sudden booming of a large 
gong. 

" I^ok out ! " cried Spotty. " That 's the war 
signal ! " 
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Captain Ballard quickly gave instructions 
and disposed the troop for an emergency. 
It was time. A minute before there had 
not been a himian being in sight. Now, com- 
ing down the road toward them were not less 
than five hundred men, women, and children; 
some partly naked; some in gaudily colored 
garments ; all of them shouting and brandish- 
ing weapons. A nimiber of the men carried 
fire-arms; the rest krises, bolos, and barongs. 
The women were armed with bolos and 
spears. 

At their head, in bare feet, skin-tight trou- 
sers, embroidered jacket, and red turban strode 
Panglima Hassan, over whom a slave held a 
long-handled green umbrella. He was a power- 
ful, active man, inured to hardship from his 
years of warfare and pirating. 

As Captain Ballard advanced quickly a few 
paces toward him, holding out his hand as a 
signal to halt, Hassan's sinister, proud face 
twitched with rage. Then, after a moment's 
hesitation, he stopped. 

" Spotty, tell him to keep his people away from 
my men," ordered Ballard. 

As the message was delivered, Panglima 
Hassan drew himself up haughtily^ and replied 
in the Moro tongue. 
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" 'E says/' interpreted Spotty, " that if any 
of 'is people is 'urt, there'll be a fight." 

" It looks to me as though there is going to be 
one anyhow," commented Ballard, outwardly 
calm, but secretly uneasy. 

The Moros were crowding up close to the 
troopers and taunting them. Some of the 
children were hurling stones and the men were 
chafing under it. Ballard's instructions had 
been to avoid an engagement. Besides, he knew 
that he was in a dangerous position at such 
close quarters and that while he could probably 
defeat the Moros severely, they were in a wild, 
fanatical mood, and might inflict much damage 
on his small force at the first rush. 

" Spotty, tell Panglima Hassan for me 
that, if they so much as touch one of my men, 
I '11 blow his brains out, and I have him 
covered." 

Spotty interpreted. From the wry face that 
Hasss^n made, he evidently did not relish it, 
yet a look convinced him that Ballard meant 
what he said; so an order was given and the 
surly mob of savages drew back a few 
paces. 

" 'E says, ' What do you want 'ere any- 
'ow ? ' " continued Spotty. 

Tell him I am sent by the Governor of 
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this Island to demand the return of the cattle 
stolen from the people of Jolo and Tulai." 

The Panglima's eyes flashed rage and hatred 
at Ballard when he heard. He replied with 
majestic scorn. 

" 'E wants to know if you think the Follower 
of the Prophet and all the rest of the names 
'e calls 'isself is a bloomin' thief? Says 'e 
ain^t never stole nobody's cattle. Looks to 
me as though you 'd better beat it, Capting, 
if you '11 excuse my saying so. They 're in 
a ugly frame of mind. You got the old 
cock kind o' bluffed now, but you can't tell 
'ow long that '11 last if 'e gets 'ot in the 
'ead." 

"I think you're right," replied Ballard, 
anxious to avoid a clash with the constantly 
augmenting force of Moros. " But tell him 
not to forget that, if either he or his people 
make a break at us, I have him covered.*' 

While Spotty was explaining to the furious 
Panglima, Captain Ballard called to his first 
sergeant and gave orders for the withdrawal 
of the troop. This was skillfully done by de- 
ploying off the road in a wide circle to the 
open fields, while Ballard and a detachment 
of troopers kept Hassan covered and, in turn, 
withdrew under the rifles of the troop, falling 
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back slowly and cutting into the trail near 
Cotta Lubbuk, after the point had again re- 
connoitered and found it unoccupied. 

They could still hear the shouts of the 
maddened Moros, following them at a safe 
distance. 

" My eye, Capting! " exclaimed Spotty, wip- 
ing his brow. " That was a close call. It 's 
a good thing you didn't come by the Cotta 
Kulay-Kulay, the way I wanted you to. I 
always was a bloomin' ass. I 'eard them a 
gabbin' back there, and one of 'Assan's men 
I overyears sayin' as 'ow there was fifteen 
'undred warriors there." 

" Yes, Spotty," replied Ballard, pointing to 
Cotta Lubbuk as they passed, " and it 's a good 
thing they didn't have enough sense to send 
a few rifles into that Cotta while we were 
busy at the market. They would have had 
us coming and going with that mob of yell- 
ing hyenas behind us, the Cotta full of 
guns in the front, and a marsh on both sides 
of the only trail. I think they would have 
waited a long while for us to get back to 
Jolo." 

*' Good 'eavings, Capting ! It gives me the 
creeps to think about it ! " stammered Spotty. 

The clanking column filed after them on the 
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narrow jungle trail. The younger troopers 
regretted that the Captain had withdrawn 
without engaging the Moros. The old ser- 
geants, knowing better, shook their heads in 
silence and were glad. 
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CHAPTER III 

JoLO rests snugly in a little bay, from behind 
which rises a landscape of unusual beauty. 
Hill after hill, covered with rich verdure and 
majestic forests, lifts its splendid head, Mt. 
Dajo looming menacingly above the rest. The 
whole scene is one of enchanting variety, par- 
ticularly at sunset when the walled city and 
its background of groves, hills, and forest are 
bathed in a golden glow; then a wonderful 
crimson warmth creeps up the heights, which 
are flooded in turn with every color of the 
spectrum, until the hills are wrapped in purple 
and finally are lost in the black of night. 

For three hundred years before the Ameri- 
can occupation Jolo was the scene of bloody 
warfare with the Spaniards and the theater 
of the cruellest and most daring piracies. The 
air is charged with romance. Every nook and 
comer is rich with tradition. Its sultans; its 
fanatical fighting men who willfully sought 
death in battle, in the belief of an immediate 
entrance to Paradise; its pirates, who sallied 
forth and made themselves the terror of the 
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southern seas, boldly attacking the great sail- 
ing merchantmen of England and America; 
its commerce with ancient cities and nations 
whose very names are invested with the flavor 
of legend, — Johore, Tidor, Grolconda, Cipango; 
the rich cargoes that came and went in frail, 
curiously builded craft, — amber and silk, 
porcelain, pearls, gold-dust, scented woods, 
and always slaves, — seized in sudden raids, 
the old and infirm to be sold to the savages 
of Borneo for ceremonial sacrifices. 

Jolo is onp of the tiniest towns in the world. 
Its greatest length, about one-third of a mile, 
is along the edge of the bay, which is dotted 
with rambling buildings that extend out into 
the water, supported by piles. In width Jolo 
is even smaller than in length — not more than 
four hundred yards. On the land side the 
town is surrounded by a thick defensive wall, 
a moss-grown relic of the Spanish days, but 
still a useful protection against the treacher- 
ous Moros. Twice a year the natives and 
Qiinese whitewash their houses and paint the 
roofs red — another relic of the Spanish days, 
and one that adds to the picturesqueness of 
the city, making a pleasant contrast with the 
green of the tropical trees which line all the 
streets. 
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In the bachelor officers* quarters which par- 
tially project over the bay, " Pink " Lanigan, 
a big red-headed lieutenant, was moving ex- 
citedly about a barely furnished room, tossing 
his clean linen from a faded barrack-bag in 
the general direction of the quartermaster 
bimk in the corner, in a frantic search for a 
particularly desirable shirt. 

"Alejandro! Alejandro! Where the devil 
is my shirt ? " he cried. " Jack, have you seen 
my shirt ? " 

" Shirt ! What do I know about your 
shirt?" inquired Jack Condon, chubby, im- 
perturbable, but not innocent. Being a con- 
noisseur in dress, and the laundry having re- 
turned but one presentable shirt, Jack calmly 
appropriated it. The fact that it belonged to 
" Pink " did not in the least disturb him. 
" Pink " was the name by which Lieutenant 
William Vincent Lanigan was familiarly 
known. As a cadet at West Point he had 
been so dubbed on account of his hair, and 
" Pink " he would be until his dying day. 

" Jack Condon ! " he bawled, " I know 
youVe got that shirt!" 

" Never wear a shirt," retorted Jack com- 
placently. " Alejandro ! sacame a Scotch and 
tansan." 
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" Alejandro! sacame a shirt! '' roared Lani- 
gan. But just then he found a satisfactory 
shirt and, dragging it after him to the ve- 
randa dining-room, threw it to Alejandro, the 
Filipino house-boy. Stretching himself com- 
fortably in a long rattan chair, he slowly 
puffed at his cigarette. 

" It 's a corking night for the dance, is n^t 
it ? '* he drawled, gazing lazily across the bay. 

" Who said dance ? '' came a voice from the 
doorway. 

Lanigan and Condon were on their feet in 
an instant, shaking hands with Ballard. 

" Hello, Phil ! We expected you back this 
morning.^' 

" Anything happen? '* asked Lanigan. " Old 
Danby got back about ten o'clock." 

" Yes, and Danby got particular fits from 
the old man for sending you off by yourself 
after Hassan," added Condon. " You know 
how the Governor can dress a man down when 
he breaks loose. They say he's going to 
prefer charges against Danby." 

"No, he won't," replied Ballard. "The 
Danbys never have charges preferred against 
them. Obsequious incompetence is safe from 
harm in the Army. It 's brains and individu- 
ality they crush. However, the old duffer is 
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in for a bad quarter of an hour when the 
Colonel hears what I ran into at Hassan's." 

" That 's the reason I 'm hanging on to my 
desk job," grumbled Condon. " I '11 be hanged 
if I *11 go out with an imbecile like that" 

"Tell us what happened, Phil," urged 
Lanigan. 

" After I get policed up a bit. I 'm dog 
tired now. The idiot nearly ruined my horses. 
Ten days of that sort of thing would knock 
out the best troop in the world. But what 's 
this about a dance ? " 

" Here, take this Scotch and tansan first," 
said Condon, passing his untouched glass to 
Ballard. " Alejandro will bring me another." 

" Thanks, I need it. Fire away, now." 

Lanigan seized the conversational bit in his 
mouth and was off at full speed before Con- 
don could get into action. 

" Dance ! Well, I should say yes ! Do you 
see that big white yacht out there ? " 

Ballard strode over to the veranda railing. 
Riding gracefully at anchor in the diminutive, 
crescent-shaped bay was the " Electra." He 
stared at it astounded. 

Lanigan and Condon laughed. 

''He doesn't know anything about the 
yacht. Oh, no ! " Lanigan ran on. " Not at 
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all. He didn't slay the bloodthirsty pirates, 
did he?'' 

" I don't understand," said Ballard. " They 
told me they were going to Zamboanga." 

" The propeller shaft went all to smash and 
they were drifting about helplessly when our 
quartermaster launch, returning from Zam- 
boanga, picked them up and towed them into 
port." 

Ballard wondered whether he was glad or 
sorry. The vivid impression of the morning 
he saw Mrs. Bennett on the deck of the 
" Electra " remained with him despite his 
efforts to shake it off. 

" They 're on a trip around the world," con- 
tinued Lanigan. "They'll have to lay up 
here until a new shaft comes from Singapore. 
What do you think of that ? Something doing 
in Jolo! Going to have them at the mess for 
dinner to-night and then a dance at the Club. 
And maybe I 'm not foolish about the little 
sister! Alejandro, sique with that shirt." 

" For heaven's sake, * Pink,' give us a rest 
about your shirt," drawled Condon. 

" Fade away, you perpetual old consumer 
of high-balls. Don't you know I 'm going to 
drag a femme and I 'm late now ? " 

Hurriedly getting into his clothes, he rattled 
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down the §tairs singing, " I Wish I Had Ten 
Million Dollars," and left Ballard to dress 
and Condon to arrange the last details of the 
dinner. 

Ballard, tired in body and spirit and with- 
out any of the buoyant enthusiasm of Lani- 
gan, sat staring moodily at the sea. His fine 
powerful face, already marked with the first 
lines of dissipation, impressed one with a kind 
of gentle ugliness. The very weariness of his 
attitude added grace to the expression of sad- 
ness natural to him in repose. It conveyed 
more forcibly than ever to Condon the dis- 
tinction of the man, the interest attaching to 
his most indifferent act, something vague and 
indefinable, arousing memories of adventure 
and romance in the mind of the beholder. 

"What's the matter, Phil? All in?" in- 
quired Condon as he lighted the Chinese lan- 
terns strimg arotmd the veranda. 

" A bit done up," Ballard replied throwing 
away his cigarette. " I 'm all in. That 's 
what it is. Oh, I 'm sick of it ! Good lord. 
Jack, I want to get away. This place stifles 
me. I 'm losing my grip. You 're the only 
one who ever Imew, old fellow, of those five 
years when I was sending ever)rthing to 
Marie^ the little kid sister. Well, she 's mar- 
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ried now and that's all over but, damn it, I 
can't seem to get hold again." 

He was pacing up and down, his hands 
thrust in his pockets, his lips twitching 
unsteadily. 

" Oh, rats ! Phil. You Ve cut out the Scotch 
and the cocktails for the ten days you were 
on the hike and you have a case of nerves, 
that 's all," replied Condon with a fat, amiable 
smile. 

" No, Jack, it 's not that. I 'm not that bad 
yet. Possibly I 've been in the Islands too 
long. I don't know. While I was looking out 
for Marie I had to pass up all the good things 
that came my way and live practically by my- 
self, away from the fun and all that appealed 
to a healthy-minded young fellow. I read 
and boned a lot and worked hard, and now 
I stand in with the powers that be and can 
have pretty nearly anything I want out here. 
But, I don't want it. I can't get back. I can't 
get hold. I can feel things slipping from me." 

He leaned his head against the porch-post, 
his face white and drawn, his lips quivering. 
Beyond, the calm, beautiful Jolo sea rippled 
soft and silvery in the moonlight. He hated 
it, wondering if God had ever made anything 
so ugly. 
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" Brace up, old fellow/' counselled Con- 
don, a friendly hand on Ballard's shoulder. 
" That 's the road to St. Elizabeth's or worse. 
Hurry. You have n't a minute to waste, you 
pessimistic old ass. Get into your glad rags.'* 

" I 'm not coming to dinner ; I 'm too tired." 

" You may bet your pajamas you are com- 
ing. Rescuing fair damsels carries obliga- 
tions with it. Don't you suppose Mrs. Ben- 
nett will expect you? You are one of the 
hosts on this auspicious occasion; please don't 
forget that." 

" Very well, if you think I ought. Alejan- 
dro, is my bath ready ? " 

"5*i, senovy' replied the diligent brown 
brother. 

The sound of distant laughter came float- 
ing over the water from the yacht, twinkling 
in the night like a thing of dreams. 

" Listen to that," said Condon. " I '11 bet 
' Pink ' is making an ass of himself." 
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CHAPTER IV 

Condon had hit upon the cause of the mirth. 
Lanigan, waiting aboard the Bennett's yacht 
to escort the American visitors to dinner at 
his quarters, had just performed his favorite 
antic on the main deck for the benefit of 
Kitty Bouton, the " little sister " of the party. 
Poising himself on his right ear and elevat- 
ing his feet, he roared in a hoarse, piratical 
voice : 

" Beautiful one ! Behold little Willie a slave 
at thy feet ! " 

Kitty Bouton blushed furiously and walked 
away to the rail, with an assumption of in- 
dignation. The others shrieked with laughter, 
even to Colonel, the Governor. Mrs. Bennett 
flung herself into a chair and, throwing back 
her head, laughed with delightful abandon. 

Kelton wondered if he had ever seen a 
creature so completely charming, excepting 
one. How Mrs. Bennett reminded him of 
her^ he thought, with something of the old 
tug at his heart. She sat with the uncon- 
scious grace so natural to beautiful women 
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and animals, looking smaller and frailer than 
usual amongst the cushions, her skin warm 
with color and her blue eyes liquid with 
laughter. She was slight, but delicately and 
correctly formed, without any suggestion of 
angularity. 

As she leaned forward to speak to Colonel 
Kelton, her husband appeared from the com- 
panionway. 

" Hello, Bab ! '' he cried. " There 's a beetle 
on your hair." 

Reaching to strike it off as Mrs. Bennett, 
with a little shriek of fright, jumped from the 
chair, his cuff caught in her hair, loosening 
some of the pins, so that it came partly down 
and fell over her ears and neck. 

Lanigan, the irrepressible, struck an attitude 
of fervent admiration and volleyed: 

" Well ! I guess that 's some hair ! " 

It was — a mass of pure gold that seemed 
almost too heavy for her to carry. 

"Tom Bennett, how clumsy!" she cried, 
catching it up deftly with her fingers. 

His eyes glowed angrily for a moment as 
he muttered audibly enough for her, at least, 
to hear : " I might have known there 'd be 
some kind of hell if I touched you.' 

" Now, Tom, don't be nasty.^ 
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" Pardon me, Bab. I \e a rotten hang-over 
from last night." 

That was the trouble. Drink and too much 
money had nearly done for the Tom Bennett 
of ten years ago. He was a handsome man 
of thirty-five or so. Though his face was 
dulled with dissipation, it had a regularity and 
mobility which never quite loses its beauty. 
His eyes were black, and still splendid when 
aroused, flashing like fires in a dark cavern. 

"I hope I did not keep you waiting, Mr. 
Lanigan," he apologized. 

" Not at all, but I think we 'd better vamos 
now. Chow will be about ripe when you get 
to our casa grande'' 

" I never heard any one use such perfectly 
incomprehensible jargon ! " protested Kitty as 
Lanigan gathered up her wraps and fan. " I 
don't understand what you are talking about 
half the time." 

" But you know what I 'm thinking about. 
Miss Bouton, don't you ? " 

"Why, no! How should I?" 

"You!" replied the intrepid Pink, with an 
idiotic look of devotion which, nevertheless, 
conveyed to her the sincerity behind it. 

"I wish you wouldn't talk that way. I 
don't like it." 
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''Yes, she does," interposed Mrs. Bennett, 
in sisterly fashion. " She would hate you if 
you didn't." 

"Don't mind him, Miss Bouton," advised 
Colonel Kelton, passing her into the launch. 
" He says that to every one." 

" Oh, the brute ! " snorted Pink under his 
breath. Then he cried out suddenly : " Wait 
a minute. Where is Mrs. Waddington ? " 

The launch was backing away from the 
yacht as that very essential person appeared 
at the gangway — out of breath, stout and 
good-natured. 

" God bless me, my dears, I fell soimd asleep 
in that chair upstairs," she panted as she 
finally clambered into the launch with a gro- 
tesque agility, not tincommon in fat, active 
persons. 

" Upstairs ! Can you beat that ? " exclaimed 
Lanigan. 

"Well, I'm an army and not a navy 
woman, and besides, Mr. Pink Lanigan, I 'm 
not at sea quite so much as you." 

" Stimg ! " muttered Lanigan, making for 
the comer seat, where he had placed Kitty. 

As the launch churned through the smooth 
sea, breaking it into the phosphorescent spray 
so alluring in tropical waters, one with good 
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ears might have heard detached bits of deli- 
cious, senseless, happy argument from Kitty's 
corner. 

" I do like you ; tremendously ! " 

" You don't at all. You like her better." 

" Don't ! " 

" You said her hair was pretty." 

" I never ! " 

"You did!" 

" I said it was some hair." 

" I never could believe you after that ! " 

So they chattered, unheeded by the others, 
of utterly foolish things, and the shining 
vigilants of night, looking down upon them, 
blinked kindly. 

Mrs. Bennett, seated next to Mrs. Wad- 
dington and relaxing for the moment into 
weariness, leaned over the cockpit rail with 
her head on her hand and looked with dull 
indifference at the lovely scene along the 
shore-line — the tall palms, rising majestically 
through the night; the low, red-roofed, white- 
walled Spanish buildings, glistening in the 
moonlight; the hundreds of flickering lights 
from Buz-Buz around the sea-wall, where the 
Club reached out over the water, down to the 
Chinese wharf, gay with colored lanterns 

The tom-toms in Buz-Buz were beating 
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rythmically to a mournful Moro chant. The 
plaintive melody, drifting over the water, fell 
gratefully on her ears — seeming, with singu- 
lar appropriateness, to accord with her mood. 

" What is the matter, Mrs. Bennett? '' asked 
Mrs. Waddington, detecting with feminine 
sympathy her vague distress. 

" I was wondering if I shall ever forget 
those tom-toms and the chanting," she replied. 
" I don't think I ever shall. They seem part 
of my life. I 've heard them before. I Ve 
always heard them, but I didn't know what 
they were. I know now. I shall never stop 
hearing them." 

" My dear child ! You must not let your- 
self imagine things like that. You are a little 
overwrought. This is a dangerous climate. 
You must take care of yourself." 

"Yes, it's the climate, I suppose." Mrs. 
Bennett smiled bitterly, looking at her husband. 

Five years ago she had married Tom Ben- 
nett. How those years dwarfed all the rest 
of her life ! They stretched far away into the 
past, until her happy girlhood seemed almost 
too remote for remembrance. 

She had not wanted to marry him. But she 
did not care for any one else, and they told 
her she was a fool not to take the chance of 
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being the wife of one of the richest and hand- 
somest men in New York. So, to please her 
mother . . . Yes, that had always been the 
way. To please some one else. She had been 
too easily influenced. 

As she looked back on it now, she never 
wanted anything very much, except to live as 
she had while a girl, — with her music and 
friends and the jolly, innocent things which 
made her so happy then. But all that changed 
when she married Tom Bennett. Even dur- 
ing the engagement, her feeling of uneasiness 
and concern had turned to a wavering repug- 
nance; and later, when they were man and 
wife, to horror and revolt at the daily contact, 
the degrading, intimate, conjugal association 
with a man like Tom Bennett, kind in his 
way and loving her well enough, but with an 
utter incomprehension of the trifles light as 
air that nurture the soul of a delicate woman. 
She thought of that line of Arsene Houssaye's 
about " the women who have traversed the 
hell of Paris." Yes, that was the sort of 
woman Tom understood, and they repaid him 
with the only kind of return that he could 
tmderstand. 

The disgust and fear which his drunkenness 
had at first aroused in her she found, with a 
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terror of self-accusation, changing to a hope, 
almost a prayer — she could not escape it — 
that he would quickly drink himself to death. 
She was frightened of herself at times. 
Only that afternoon at limcheon when, with 
the habitual nervous gesture, Bennett had 
rubbed the corners of his parched lips with 
his thumb and finger, she felt that she could 
murder him, and in the struggle to suppress 
a scream, had fainted on Colonel Kelton's 
shoulder. 
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CHAPTER V 

On the way from the dock to his quarters 
Lanigan explained to his guests the points of 
interest — the torre de la farola, a lighthouse 
on the sea-wall; the old Spanish cannon and 
Moro lantacas mounted at the double-towered 
entrance of the dock; the custom-house, with 
its iron-barred windows. As they passed down 
Calle Marina Espaiiola, he showed them the 
ylang-ylang trees and the Jardin de Marina, 
and later, the Chinese and East Indian shops 
on Calle Sebantes. 

Condon came to the head of the sala steps 
to meet them. Mrs. Bennett was asking more 
questions than either Colonel Kelton or Mrs. 
Waddington could answer. 

" Grood heavens, my dear ! '* panted the latter. 
^ " I have barely enough breath left to get up 
i these stairs. Jack, take her off my hands. 
She has talked me and walked me at such a 
rate that I am positively apoplectic. Look at 
that pretty flush on her face, will you? And 
I as red as a boiled lobster." 
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Whereupon, with the frankness that char- 
acterized her, she extracted from some hidden 
recess in the ample folds of her gown an ab- 
surdly diminutive puff and mirror and, with 
unaffected satisfaction, obliterated the offend- 
ing hues. 

" Bab always was the devil for chattering," 
grumbled Bennett. 

" Is n't all this perfectly charming ! *' ex- 
claimed Mrs. Bennett, either not noticing or 
ignoring her husband's remark. 

She moved about the room with naive, 
wondering curiosity, excited by a glimpse of 
the apartments of men who live in bachelor 
fashion, stopping here and there to touch an 
oriental furnishing or a piece of Moro brass, 
with unconscious feminine delight in sensing 
agreeable objects through touch. 

" Oh, I do like this and all of you and the 
life you lead," she continued. " You army 
people are so jolly and unconventional. You 
start right in at the point it takes others 
months to get to. I feel as though I had 
known you forever.'' 

She seated herself on the arm of Mrs. 
Waddington's chair, putting her arm around 
that restful person's neck with a sigh of 
content. 
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" You adorable child ! " exclaimed the elder 
woman. *'The army is a place of sudden 
comings, short stoppings, and quick goings, 
where we soon find that standing on ceremony 
is a poor business. But where are Mr. Lani- 
gan and your sister ? There 's an example of 
' no ceremony ' which is n't exactly of the kind 
I meant ! " 

" Here we are/* answered Kitty from the 
hall. 

" Yes, here we are,'' echoed Lanigan. 

"Where have you been all this time?** 

" Just out here looking at the moon." 

"Why, the moon isn't on this side of the 
house yet ! " 

"Well, I mean we were looking for the 
moon," explained Lanigan with undisturbed 
gravity. " I was going to tell Miss Bouton 
about some phenomena just discovered with 
reference to the moon; and in particular its 
relation to the tides." 

" Oh, listen to that ! " exploded Condon. 
" Literary Digest — last week — head-line ! He 
learns them all — head-lines and titles. Never 
read the inside of anything in his life. Does n't 
know the moon from a mock-turtle, except by 
sight. The only phenomena about it he knows 
are the effects of its moony, spoony, loony 
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light. Tides? Oh, Alejandro, resuscitate us 
with a cocktail ! '' 

Lanigan looked at him witheringly. 

" Positively, Jack, there are times when you 
make me tired. You are unacquainted with 
my astronomical attainments. Also, your 
habitual and hyperbolic intemperance of lan- 
guage amoimts to nothing less than the most 
mendacious enormity." He glared haughtily 
at Condon and then, apostrophizing the at- 
mosphere, inquired, "Am I not severe?" 

Alejandro prevented any further exhibition 
of verbal prowess by solemnly announcing in 
a voice devoid of all expression: 

"Dinner is." 

As they moved toward the table. Captain 
Ballard appeared — tall, broad-shouldered, 
and looking remarkably fresh in his white 
uniform. 

Mrs. Bennett saw him, stopped in surprise, 
then went quickly to him. 

" Oh, I am so glad," she exclaimed, extend- 
ing her hand to him. " I asked for you this 
morning. Why didn't you tell us that Cap- 
tain Ballard had returned, Mr. Lanigan ? " 

" Wanted to surprise you," he replied, cheer- 
fully lying. 

As they sat down to dinner, Condon lifted 
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his glass in toast to their guests and welcomed 
them to Jolo. 

It was a pleasant sight — the men in their 
uniforms; the women charmingly gowned in 
white; the softly lustrous light of the colored 
lanterns and the odd oriental decorations. 
From beneath the veranda came the vaguely 
audible murmur of the sea, lapping the foim- 
dation piles of the building. 

" I thought that captains were mostly elderly 
men," remarked Mrs. Bennett to Ballard, who 
was seated next to her. 

"No, most of them are young men, with 
some middle-aged ones well toward the top 
of the list. I was rather lucky coming in 
the service when I did. I was a captain at 
thirty." 

Eager for a knowledge of the army and 
army ways, she was soon absorbed in their 
conversation. Mrs. Waddington, watching 
her furtively, looked in vain for evidence of 
her previous mood on the launch. Mrs. Ben- 
nett seemed spontaneously happy, entering 
with unaffected joy into the spirit of the 
effervescent badinage and agreeable triviali- 
ties of the table. 

Ballard attracted her strangely. She was 
trying to realize what there was about him 
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that had so instantly compelled her attention 
and to analyze her feeling that she wanted 
him to like her. She did not know until she 
saw him again to-night how constantly he had 
been in her mind since the morning of the 
rescue from the pirates. His hand was on the 
table near her own. It looked large and com- 
fortable and inviting. It was very close to 
her, but what an insurmoimtable barrier that 
little inch was! She wondered why she did 
not surmotint it. She never remembered want- 
ing to touch a man's hand before. Why not? 
With sudden shame she quickly drew away the 
tempted hand and, flushing hotly, turned from 
him to join in the general babble of talk 
around the table. 

Ballard, astounded by her sudden desertion 
in the middle of an answer to her question, 
thought he must have been guilty of some 
unthinking crudity. At the first opportimity 
he asked: 

" Did I say anything to offend you ? '^ 

" Why, no ! How could you think that ? " 

" I thought . . ." 

" Oh, I know now. I did n't wait for you 
to finish. You will forgive me? You see 
what a flutter-head I am. You understand, 
don't you ? " 
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Ballard smiled, but he did not understand. 
He felt confused and, above all, amazed at his 
own inexplicable feeling of anxiety to please 
— his indefinite, uneasy desire for the posses- 
sion of those particular qualities which might 
attract the woman beside him. 

Mrs. Bennett was certain he must think her 
a simpleton. Then, angry at herself that she 
should care, she became increasingly difficult, 
until Ballard found their conversation reduced 
to an occasional fragmentary word, caught in 
the flow of table talk. In desperation, she 
blurted out a question that had been on the 
tip of her tongue for two days but which, 
with native delicacy, she had restrained. 

" Captain Condon," she asked, " tell me how 
you got that scar on your cheek. Was it in 
battle?" 

" Now, you bottle-scarred son of science," 
cried Lanigan, with his accustomed elegance, 
" tell the pretty lady the story of your life." 

*' Can't you keep that painful humorist 
quiet. Miss Bouton?" pleaded Condon. 

" Go ahead, Jack, tell them about the jura- 
mentadOj' said Ballard. " It 's a good story." 

" Juramentado! What is that? " asked Mrs. 
Bennett. 

" A Moro who takes an oath to kill Chris- 
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tians — runs amuck, you know. Usually they 
shave off their eyebrows and anoint their 
bodies with cocoanut oil. Then they bind up 
their arteries so they won't bleed to death if 
wounded, luitil they have done a lot of 
damage." 

" Oh, how exciting ! I know it is something 
heroic. Captain Condon. Do tell us." 

" Alas ! I am not the stuff of which heroes 
are made," said Condon, with a reminiscent 
smile. " I was sitting in my office — a stuffy 
little hole — one morning last July. It was 
hotter than the hinges of ..." 

" Jack ! " chorused the men. 

"An oven," he added serenely. "I had 
shed my blouse and was scribbling away over 
papers like the bold desk-soldier I am, when my 
attention was attracted by a step in the creaky 
doorway. Right in front of me, almost as 
naked as a jay-bird and armed with a campi- 
lan that made Charles Martel's two-handed 
sword look like a paper-knife, stood the most 
blood-thirsty Moro I have ever seen. The 
campilan was making for my head on the high 
speed. I was so completely taken aback that 
I turned a rear somersault from the chair and, 
in so doing, kicked over the desk and the said 
bloodthirsty savage with it. 
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"Without any practice and with perfect 
aplomb, I broke Sweeney's record for the high 
jump, taking numerous portions of the back 
window with me, which I now think was not 
precautious, as it made it that much easier for 
the flight of Abdul, the Moro, through the 
same opening. I made a quick-get-away and, 
with the son-of-the-prophet on my heels pant- 
ing encouragement, I again demolished all 
records. Nothing but the high places and the 
big jumps interested me in the least. There 
was a clear space and the big noise, too. 
Everybody for the tall timber. After jumping 
over four shacks and through seven more 
windows, with the son-of-the-prophet still 
running strong and not at all discouraged, we 
rounded the barracks — positions unchanged. 
Then the fun began. Swarms of soldiers 
came tumbling out, each with a gun, and 
a poorer lot of marksmen I have never 
seen. 

" Well, that fool lot of sharpshooters, foiled 
in their attempt to lay me low, quit the shoot- 
ing game and joined in the foot race, yelling 
like hyenas — me and Abdul leading the pro- 
cession, going so fast that I almost got far 
enough ahead to catch up to them from be- 
hind. We might have been circling the town 
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yet, but Abdul-the-faithful slipped a cog and 
fell on his campilan, slicing himself so exten- 
sively that he had no further interest in the 
performance, which concluded by my falling 
on my face and stabbing myself with a pen, 
with which I had been writing at my desk 
when Abdul first appeared. That is how I 
got my scar." 

" It 's all very well for you to make a joke 
of it, Captain Condon," was Mrs. Wadding- 
ton^s comment. " There was nothing funny 
about it, then. I give you my word, Mrs. 
Bennett, I was never more frightened in my 
life, and I Ve seen some hair-raising sights in 
the Sioux coimtry, too. By the way, Colonel 
Kelton," turning to the Grovernor, " is it true, 
as I hear, that another expedition will be sent 
against the Moros ? " 

" I 'm afraid so," he replied. " I had hoped 
that things would quiet down, but Captain 
Ballard has brought me bad news. This affair 
of the pirates makes it all the worse. The 
natives are in an ugly mood and we must 
make an end of that villain Hassan." 

"Quite right, Colonel; most disagreeable," 
muttered Bennett, with hazy eyes and a dis- 
approving totter of the head. " Should n't be 
permitted. Most decidedly must be stopped ! " 
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He rose unsteadily and, with a look of 
vacant resolve, leaned heavily on the table. 

" Captain, let us put a stop to this uprising 
at once." 

Then, the body of the pot-valiant Tom Ben- 
nett flopped a vehement protestation in the 
chair, where it lay, dangling horribly, like a 
discarded marionette. 

A gust of wind at that moment extinguished 
the table candles and created a diversion of 
which Mrs. Waddington was quick to take 
advantage. 

" Come, we must get ready for the dance," 
she advised, rising. " It is just a step across 
to my house. Let us leave the men to their 
cigars." 

Ballard and Lanigan strolled over with the 
ladies, while Condon and Colonel Kelton car- 
ried the inert Tom Bennett off to bed. 
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CHAPTER VI 

A HALF hour later Mrs. Bennett, Kitty, and 
Mrs. Waddington waited silently in the latter's 
living-room, ready for the dance. Mrs. Wad- 
dington, with a despairing sigh, had given up 
her dieery attempts at gossip as hopeless. 

Mrs. Bennett, angry and humiliated by her 
husband's drunkenness at dinner, sat staring 
in moody preoccupation at a lizard wriggling 
along the wall to pounce upon a doomed fly. 

Kitty, fidgetting, started from her chair and 
went to her sister. 

"May I go out on the porch with Mr. 
Lanigan ? '' she asked. " He said he would 
be waiting for me." 

" Yes, yes," Mrs. Bennett assented, glad to 
be alone with Mrs. Waddington. 

He is going to tell me," Kitty explained, 

how the natives in Samar build pits in the 
road to catch people." 

"Don't forget, my dear," retorted Mrs. 
Waddington. "They are not the only kind 
of pits he knows about." 

As Kitty disappeared, Mrs. Bennett went 
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quickly to Mrs. Waddington and, sinking to 
the floor, threw her arm across the capacious 
lap of the warm-hearted woman. Burying her 
head, she lay there in silence, her breast flut- 
tering like a wounded bird. 

"Your name is Barbara, isn't it?" asked 
Mrs. Waddington presently. Very tenderly 
she touched the other's hair. 

The wife nodded. 

" I am going to call you that, if I may. 
Now, Barbara, you must not take it so hard. 
I have seen that happen to some of the best 
of fellows. They '11 look after him." 

" Oh, I suppose I ought to be used to it by 
this time, but I 'm not ! I 'm not ! It 's just 
rotten, that 's all ; it 's just rotten ! " 

She lifted her hands with an overwrought 
gesture to her temples. " It has always been 
that way. Let me talk. It is n't only to-night, 
but every night. Oh, you can't imagine what 
I 've lived through for years ! I knew it 
couldn't last, but I shrank from the idea of 
a divorce until a few months ago and then . . . 
I couldn't bear it any longer. It was too 
shameful and humiliating. That is why I 
planned this trip around the world in the 
yacht. He knew of it and had agreed not to 
come with me." 
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She paused thoughtfully, leaning her chin 
on her hand, and then continued : " He is 
really not a bad man. You would never think 
that at one time great things were expected 
of him. He led all his classes at Harvard, 
and has always been able to do easily the 
things for which other people have to work 
hard. But he is incurably weak — could 
never say 'no.' So many years of drinking 
have deadened his mind and all that was best 
in him. Now one never knows what to ex- 
pect of him. I was happy at the thought of 
getting away, but an hour before sailing, who 
should come aboard but my husband ! " 

" It angered you ? " asked Mrs. Waddington. 

"It is hard to be angry with Tom. He 
always admits everything and is so abject. 
One is quite helpless with that sort of man. 
It was almost pitiful to see him standing 
there, — penitent and humble, — but deter- 
mined to have his way just the same. So, 
we had to let him come. There were the 
Cadwalladers, going as far as India with us 
as our guests. What else could I do ? " 

" It seems to me," commented Mrs. Wadding- 
ton, " that it would have been much easier to 
stay in New York and get your divorce there. 
That is, if he had given you any grounds." 
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" Grounds ! " cried Barbara. " Grounds 
enough and to spare. Oh, how I detest all 
the publicity and scandal of a newspaper 
divorce; co-respondents, chorus girls, and all 
that. It could have been done so quietly in 
the way I planned. Kitty and I were going 
to leave the yacht at Hong Kong and, while 
it returned to India to pick up the Cadwal- 
laders, we were to sail for San Francisco and 
establish a residence in Nevada. I don't sup- 
pose I ever shall be able to get away from 
him now. I feel as though I were chained 
and in prison." 

" There, there, my dear. It will all turn 
out for the best.'^ 

Barbara shook her head mournfully. 

" You are sure they will not give him more 
to drink," she asked. " He 's only sleepy now ; 
after that he is worse. I don't want him to 
be that way at the dance to-night." 

" You leave him to Phil Ballard and Con- 
don. What they don't know about that sort 
of thing is n't worth knowing." 

" What do you mean ? " asked Barbara, in- 
stantly on the alert. " Does Captain Ballard 
drink?" 

" Does a duck swim ? " replied Mrs. Wad- 
dington, dryly. 
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" You don't mean that he gets drunk ? '* 
She put the question with intense earnestness, 
but with an effort to cover her anxiety. 

" No. — I don't think any one ever saw him 
drunk or near it. But, that is n't because he 
doesn't drink enough. He has been going 
it pretty hard for the last year. There 's been 
mighty little he has n't been mixed up in. 
Captain Ballard is rather an odd customer. 
From one word and another I managed to 
piece out that his people were very rich and 
he was sent to a German university where, 
after some wild escapades, he was graduated. 
Having some talent for art, his parents sent 
him to study in Paris. I understand, though, 
that his studies consisted mostly of affairs 
with certain grisettes and ladies, too, God bless 
you! if you can call them that!" 

" I think I remember hearing about the 
Ballards," observed Barbara. " Tom spoke of 
them once. He seemed to think it only a 
question of time when they would recover 
their fortune." 

"I hope so. Ballard is certainly poor enough 
now. He has to depend on his army pay, 
though Condon says that he has sold some of 
his paintings of tropical scenes, particularly 
of orchids. There is a dealer in New York 
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who has a standing order with him; but he 
has never done a stroke of work since his 
sister married/' 

" That 's strange," reflected Barbara. " I 
don't see how any one can have such a talent 
and not use it/' 

" You '11 find that Phil Ballard is a strange 
man, my dear. He is such a fascinating fellow 
and one of the ablest of the younger army 
officers. With men, his is a name to swear 
by. While you may not believe it, he attracts 
women greatly, though he 's not in the least 
good looking." 

" Oh! don't you think he is good-looking? " 
protested Barbara. " I do." 

Then she flushed and could have bitten her 
tongue for uttering the words. 

" Bless my soul ! " cried Mrs. Waddington, 
with a laugh, " if you are n't like all the rest 
of us. But I can assure you that even the 
mildest flirtation with him is — well, it is n't. 
He certainly has n't brought any of his heart- 
breaking habits here with him. I hate to be- 
lieve it of any man, my dear, but I really 
think that, back of his indifference, the fellow 
actually has principles. Mrs. Payton, the wife 
of Lieutenant Payton, is positively wild about 
him, and a pretty piece of scandal there would 
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be if Phil Ballard didn't prefer wine to 
women ! " 

" He didn't drink much at dinner to-night; 
I noticed that," insisted Barbara. "He 
hardly touched the wine." 

" He 's sick, then/' replied Mrs. Wadding- 
ton, sententiously. " But take my word for 
it, that Payton woman," she continued, unable 
to let her name disappear from the con- 
versation without the assistance of a part- 
ing verbal kick, "that Payton woman is a 
bad one. A high-spirited animal; but she 
doesn't need blinders. She won't balk at 
many things." 

She fairly snorted dislike and disapproval. 

"Well, aren't they the ones that get the 
best of everything?" cried Barbara excitedly, 
rising. " They have their fun and they don't 
care for anybody or anything but themselves, 
while we live stupidly according to the foolish 
notions of foolish people. Much good we get 
of it. They talk about the Paytons? Don't 
they talk about us, too? They would blacken 
an angel if they could. And what would an 
angel do with a drunken beast of a husband 
that she hated — drunk or sober. — Yes, I 
hate him. I 'm sick of it all. As for your 
goody-good laws, the better they are, the more 
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I want to break them. I want to smash them 
all to pieces ! " 

She crossed to the open window, sobbing 
with an hysterical catch in her breath, her frail 
body shaking with emotion. Then, as the tears 
came, she leaned against the sash exhausted. 

" Or, if I can't break laws," she added with 
a laugh that still came through tears, " I 
should like to throw dishes, as Tom does at 
the table sometimes." 

" Barbara, you dear, unhappy child," ex- 
claimed Mrs. Waddington. " You are in a 
bad way. Don't let yourself think these things ; 
they lead to no good end. You would hardly 
think to look at me now that I was once a 
slight, pretty girl, would you? But I was, my 
dear, and once I felt the way you do. I was 
tempted. The temptation was actual and defi- 
nite. Grod bless my soul! I break into a per- 
spiration even now when I think how near 
I was to going over the brink ! But I did n't 
and I 've thanked Grod for it every day of my 
life since." 

" Every day — honest ? " smiled Barbara 
through her tears, her head mischievously 
tilted to one side. 

" Well, I declare ! " stammered Mrs. Wad- 
dington. " You little witch, you can say the 
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most devilish things in the most adorable 
manner ! " 

Barbara was still looking at her in quizzical 
challenge. 

" Well, not every day, then, you minx," 
groaned Mrs. Waddington, " but most days." 

At that Barbara curled herself up in a chair 
and laughed like a happy child. 

" But, my dear girl, I Ve seen a lot of life. 
I ^m an old woman and I Ve kept my eyes 
open all the time, and I know that no good 
can come of that sort of thing. It 's all 
right for some to laugh and say, ' Be 
good and you '11 be lonely.' Maybe so. But, 
one thing I do know : be bad and you '11 be 
unhappy." 

" I think so, too, dear Mrs. Waddington," 
replied Barbara, gravely. " I don't believe I 
could be really bad, no matter what the provo- 
cation, I could n't be anything much, I sup- 
pose. You see, I can't even be unhappy long. 
Don't you think that is dreadfully weak ? " 

Barbara wrinkled her nose into such an 
expression of disconsolate self-reproach that 
Mrs. Waddington leaned back in her chair 
and laughed joyously. 

" Oh, you dear old thing ! " the young wife 
cried. "I love to see you laugh like that. 
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It makes me happy just to be with happy 
people. And we are going to be happy at the 
dance to-night, aren't we? And husbands 
and other unpleasant things will be forgotten, 
won't they?" 
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CHAPTER VII 

" Who is that handsome woman in the door- 
way to whom you just spoke? ^' asked Mrs. 
Bennett, later the same evening, walking along 
the Clubhouse veranda with Captain Ballard. 

" Mrs. Payton," he replied. 

Her heart sank. Disturbed by so tmusual 
emotion, she resolved to guard against any 
impulsive betrayal of the attraction that Bal- 
lard had for her. 

Never before had she felt more than friend- 
ship for any man, though men had made fools 
of themselves over her from the day she put 
on her first long dress. She could not imder- 
stand it. Here was a man who, apart from 
the ordinary civilities, was apparently indif- 
ferent and making no particular effort to in- 
terest her, yet she knew with a clutch of 
frightened happiness that the heart of Bar- 
bara Bennett would be free no more. 

In a few days they would part, probably not 
to meet again. He would never know. Yet 
she was glad — glad for the wonderful, beau- 
tiful thing that had come into her life, like a 
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bird winging through a flood of summer sun- 
shine into a dismal room. She would hold 
it and cherish and keep it all the rest of her 
life. 

" I am as bad as any silly schoolgirl ! " she 
thought, reproachfully, starting from her rev- 
erie as Mrs. Payton passed, looking at them 
intently. 

Mrs. Payton was a handsome woman, tall, 
sensuous, and finely moulded. The pallor of 
her skin contrasted brilliantly with the warm 
red of her lips, but her eyes were especially 
distinctive — soft and deep and brown, like 
the eyes of a deer, or the surfaces of still 
pools, giving an air of cloistered calm to a 
face otherwise sensuous in every feature. 

But there was no calm in her heart. She 
had seen the way Ballard looked at Mrs. Ben- 
nett, and now she watched them dance to- 
gether with a pang of agonized jealousy. 

" I say, Mrs. Payton, who is that cit danc- 
ing with Miss Bouton ? " Lanigan excitedly 
interrupted her moody thoughts. 

" Captain Condon told me that he is Mr. 
John Cadwallader. They say that he and Miss 
Bouton are engaged.'^ 

" What ! '^ he cried in disgusted amazement. 
" Engaged to that duffer? " 
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"He's no duffer, my dear boy, but a 
millionaire or billionaire or something like 
that." 

" Oh, somebody pick up the pieces ! " groaned 
Lanigan. " Where did he blow in from, any- 
how ? " 

" I don't know, except that his father and 
mother are in India, where he left them. He 
came in on the 'Tringanu' this evening. I 
suppose he couldn't stay away from his 
sweetheart." 

" May I have this dance with you ? Here 
is where little Willie Lanigan, the undefeated 
easy-thing, finds solace for his fractured 
heart." 

" Surely, you did n't expect her to fall in 
love with you at once ? " asked Mrs. Payton 
with a laugh. 

"I don't see why not," replied Lanigan. 
"I fell in love with her. But henceforth I 
am your devoted slave. I love none but you. 
Are you with me ? " 

" Right with you. Pink." 

They whirled away in the dance, a very 
handsome and graceful pair. 

During the intermission the dancers gath- 
ered in little groups on the porches, most of 
them on the side toward the sea, where the 
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Chinese and Filipino boys were serving punch, 
lemonade, and Scotch and tansan. 

Lanigan, joining the Bennett party with 
Mrs. Payton, now met his gilded rival, Mr. 
John Cadwallader. He was a tall, lanky chap, 
voyaging with the Bennetts for his health, 
and, except for an habitual expression of ner- 
vous petulance, seemed a likable fellow, with 
agreeable manners. Lanigan, however, took 
an immediate aversion to him and was certain 
that he had never seen a pair of spectacles of 
such imseemly size or worn at such an offen- 
sive angle. 

Cadwallader, myopic, superbly self-satisfied, 
and not suspecting a rival, shook Lanigan's 
hand with a jerky violence that surprised the 
yoimg giant, and greeted him with a bass 
voice of such astounding profundity that Lan- 
igan was dazed. 

'* Glad to know you,'' thundered Cadwal- 
lader. " Like soldiers. — Wanted to be one 
myself. — Tried the Spanish war. — Sick in 
hospital at Tampa. — Good-bye, hero ! — 
Good-bye visions of beautiful females wor- 
shipping at my feet! — Always getting sick. 
Frightful bore. Upsets one's plans. — What? " 

" He always does that," explained Mrs. 
Bennett, apologetically, yet amused at Lani- 
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gan's astonishment. " Don't mind it in the 
least. He is perfectly harmless.*' 

" I did n't know whether it was a question 
or a threat/' said Lanigan. 

" Threat ! — ha ! — that 's good ! " chuck- 
led Cadwallader, prodding Lanigan in the 
ribs. " Devilish good ! Let 's have a drink. 
— No?'' 

"Have mine, won't you?" suggested Mrs. 
Payton, making room for Cadwallader on a 
chair beside her. Lanigan took advantage of 
her strategy to slip off to a dark seat with 
Kitty. 

"You didn't tell me you were engaged," 
he began with portentous severity. 

" I don't see why I should," she replied with 
considerable spirit. 

" Yes, that 's true," admitted Lanigan. " I 
did n't have any right to know." 

"Yes, you have, if you really want to 
know." 

" Oh, I do want to know — honest ! Why 
did n't you tell me ? " 

"Because — because . . ." 

" Was it because . . . ? " started Lanigan 
hopefully. 

" It was because," she whispered with mad- 
dening deliberation, " I ... am not." 
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Lanigan, with a gravely indulgent gesture, 
addressed himself to space: 

" Good people, your prayer is granted. 
Johnny Cadwallader shall live/* 

"Oh, you fool!'' laughed Kitty. "Sit 
down. I expect to be engaged.'* 

" Oh, Lord ! " he groaned. 

" You need n't pretend that you care ! " 

"'Pretend'! — 'I have that within which 
passeth show ' in a walk." 

"I saw the way you were carrying on to- 
night with that woman, 'i retorted Kitty, rising. 

" I never did. Besides, you cut two dances 
with me for that duffer Cadwallader." 

" I did n't, and you sha'n't call him names. 
He is my friend. It was you who didn't 
come for me. You were too busy flirting with 
her:' 

" Oh, what a whopper ! You were out there 
on that bench imder the trees with him:' 

" I don't want ever to speak to you again, 
Lieutenant Lanigan. You are insulting me. 
I 'm going back to Johnny." 

Johnny was not languishing for attention. 
He was basking serenely in the glow of Mrs. 
Payton's charms, which she shed upon all 
men alike, with the impartial effulgence of 
the Sim. 
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Already Mrs. Payton hated Mrs. Bennett. 
With the intuition of jealousy, she knew that 
here was a woman who could hold the heart 
of the indifferent Ballard in the hollow of her 
hand. Drawing through tightened lips a full 
breath of the cool evening air, she thought of 
the exquisite delight it would be to hurt her, 
to ruin her beauty, to see her ugly and hateful 
in death. 

With a shrug and a smile at her own wild 
fancies she rose and, gliding to a seat beside 
Barbara, spoke to her with engaging frank- 
ness, admired her gown, and was interested 
and interesting. 

The band was playing the first measures 
of the waltz after the intermission, as an 
orderly stepped up to Captain Ballard and 
saluted. 

" Sir, the Commanding Officer presents his 
compliments to Captain Ballard and wishes to 
see him in his quarters at once.'" 

" All right,^' replied Ballard. " I shall have 
to ask you to let me cut this dance, Mrs. 
Bennett. I 'm sorry.*' 

Ballard, going down the steps, passed Ben- 
nett entering the Club. An hour's sleep and 
a cold bath had pulled him pretty well together 
and, although his eyes were bleared, he was 
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fairly sober, and Barbara sighed with relief 
when she saw him. 

" May I have this dance, Bab ? '' he asked. 

" Thank you. — No, Tom. I want to sit out 
here alone, please.'* 

She did not dance any more that night but 
sat in the big, comfortable chair and looked 
at the sea and the stars and the bright moon- 
light on the water. It all seemed new to her, 
shining with a clearer loveliness, dim with 
deeper shadows, closer to her and yet of more 
infinite distances than ever before. She would 
close her eyes — often — and, as the music 
played, dream that she was in his arms again, 
waltzing with light feet and happy, throbbing 
heart, until her head was dizzy and her eyes 
swam and she felt she could dance forever, 
away through the room, out on to the sea, 
across the silver, shimmering path of the moon 
to the cool, dreamy rim of the midnight 
horizon. 

" May I sit beside you ? " 

It was Ballard, who had returned. 

She sighed contentedly. The reality was 
better than the dream. 

"The C. O. has just ordered me to take 
two troops on a trip to the Sultan's palace at 
Maibun the day after to-morrow at daybreak 
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and I thought perhaps you might care to go. 
It's more like a shack than a palace, but 
you '11 find it interesting. Do you ride ? '* 

"Yes. I have ridden all my life and should 
love to go/* she answered simply. 

He could think of nothing except that she 
was beside him — where he wanted her to be 
— and that nothing else mattered much. He 
did not wish to talk, but only to sit there and 
be near her and look at her. 

He experienced a sense of spiritual repose, 
as one in sickness rests comforted under the 
touch of a healing, soothing hand. 

For the first time he came to a full realiza- 
tion of the mood of the ecstatic Hindu, mo- 
tionless through nights and days of meditation, 
and of Socrates on the field of Potidaea, lost 
in abstraction, standing fixed as a statue 
through all the night while wondering and 
weary soldiers lay sleepless from exhaustion 
on the ground. Beauty had manifested itself 
and made them one with it. As their souls 
soared in inspired contemplation, the physical 
body lay still and inert, like the earth from 
which the flower springs. 

And so it was with him. Everything about 
him shone with higher lights of intensity; all 
his factilties apprehended life with a fuller, 

OF THE 
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with an exhilarated delight; but he was curi- 
ously unconscious of any bonds of physical 
being. 

The band had been playing " Give My Re- 
gards to Broadway/' and now, as the music 
finished, the song was taken up by a bibulous 
quartette in the bar. Barbara turned her eyes 
toward Ballard. The incongruous melody 
struck sharply on her mood. 

How strange that they should sit there in 
silence! Perhaps he was bored. He seemed 
quite contented and replied to her question- 
ing glance with a smile of understanding. She 
was glad that he had not spoken. Somehow, 
though dimly conscious of the unreality of the 
thing, she felt with curious vividness that, 
across the spaces of silence, many swift and 
noiseless hands had reared a bridge. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

Again the porch was a-buzz with chatter and 
gay with white dresses and uniforms as the 
dancers left the hot room for the cool air 
outside. Mrs. Bennett and Ballard were soon 
surrounded by a jolly, talkative crowd. 

" Here you are, Phil ! ^* said Condon, pass- 
ing a high-ball to Ballard. 

"Thanks, no. I don't care for any.'* 

Condon stared at him in amazement and 
then, sinking limply into a chair, gasped 
feebly : 

" Help ! Restoratives ! Doctors ! Hospital 
corps ! *' 

" What 's the matter. Jack? '* cried Lanigan, 
going to him. 

" Ballard has refused a drink ! Oh, this is 
too much ! ^' 

He pretended to faint, and Lanigan, with 
mock concern, rushed frantically about, crying : 

" Smelling salts for my wounded comrade ! 
Oh, Waddy, if you have a heart, give me the 
salts before the brave Condon fades away 
forever ! '* 
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Taking the bottle from the outstretched 
hand of Mrs. Waddington, who was convulsed 
with laughter, he hastened to apply the remedy. 
But Condon, reviving slightly, waved him away 
and said in a weak voice: 

" Thanks, old man. I can bear up tmder 
it with an anaesthetic." 

" Where are you wounded ? Let me be the 
one to take down your last words. Where 
does it hurt you most ? '* 

" In the feelings. Pinky ! " groaned Condon. 

Everybody laughed at their buffoonery and 
Ballard joined, in it without any sign of 
ill-hiunor. 

"Have mine, won't you?" said Barbara, 
passing her glass to Ballard. " It 's plain 
tansan." 

" Don't let them impose on you, Mrs. Ben- 
nett, with their antics," advised Mrs. Pay- 
ton. Her voice — rich and musical — had 
a penetrating quality that attracted atten- 
tion. "They take a perfect delight in mak- 
ing game of each other. I have known him 
to refuse many a drink, haven't I, Captain 
Ballard?" 

Barbara was sorry that she had offered him 
her glass and impulsively wished she could 
take it back again. 
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" Nothing to be proud of ! " exploded Johnny 
Cadwallader. " Most eccentric ! Deplorable ! *' 

Cadwallader and Tom Bennett, raiding the 
bar at frequent intervals, had been doing yeo- 
man service there, and Johnny in particular 
had done so famously that his name is 
not the least among those which are spoken 
with bated breath in the small hours, when 
marvellous feats are discussed with fervent 
exaggeration. 

"Positively distressing!'' he continued. 
" Now, for instance, here is Mrs. Landon — 
charming woman, Mrs. Landon! I kiss her 
hand," he said to her, flinging his long figure 
into an awkward bow. " Mrs. Landon assures 
me that Mr. Landon — I beg your pardon — 
Lieutenant Landon. — No — Mr. is right. 
Always call a lieutenant Mr. — Must never 
make that mistake again," he corrected, look- 
ing severely at the company in general. 
" Well, this charming lady, Mrs. Landon, who 
— I also understand — is a bride of three 
months — romantic ! what ? — informs that 
Mr. Landon not only now and then and semi- 
occasionally refuses a drink, but that, with 
unconquerable — um — um — In other words, 
he will not drink! Strong men are as chil- 
dren when he says ' No ! ' Strange case ! Ex- 
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cessively rare! I shall note it in my journal 
as a most appalling peculiarity ! " 

Mrs. Landon, a little dark-eyed woman, 
blushed but was not at all displeased as Cad- 
wallader blithely led her away for his half 
of the " Home, Sweet Home " waltz, the last 
dance of the night. The remaining half of 
the waltz he had with Mrs. Payton, replacing 
Tom Bennett, whose equilibrium was too un- 
stable for any further efforts. 

There was a general movement to depart — 
laughing, chatter, handshaking, and good- 
natured smiling at the little absurdities of 
those who had imbibed too freely. 

But no one smiled when Lieutenant Landon, 
firm of foot and clear of tongue, but with a 
suspicious glaze in his eyes, advanced to his 
wife and, proffering his hand, said with in- 
ebriate gravity: 

" The dance has been charming. I have had 
a delightful time. Gk)od-night.'' 

There was a hush of silence as Mrs. Landon 
pressed her lips tightly together, with two 
tears trickling down her cheeks. She took his 
outstretched hand and said to him gently: " I 
think it is time for us to go. Will.*' Then 
she led him away. 

''That hurts, my dear," whispered Mrs. 
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Waddington to Barbara, and there were tears 
in her own eyes. " That hurts. It 's all right 
for these bachelor boys if they want to have 
their fun now and then, but it's all wrong 
there. It 's her first disillusionment. She 's a 
brave little thing, though. She '11 do ! " 

Only a few had noticed the incident and 
the room was still loud with laughter and 
leave-taking. There was a final chorus of 
"Army Blue," in which everybody joined, 
singing as they went: 

" Army Blue, Army Blue, we '11 don the Army Blue ; 
We 11 bid farewell to cadet-grey and don the Army 
Blue. " 

Tom Bennett insisted that he was to see 
Mrs. Payton home, where her eminently do- 
mestic and dismal husband had preceded her 
by several hours. Cadwallader, deserted by 
Kitty, but nothing despondent, affirmed in 
stentorian tones that nothing should or would 
prevent his performing that gallant service to 
the most charming of her sex. 

But the most charming of her sex, alarmed 
by the reverberation of her name through the 
quiet streets at such an hour in the morning, 
hegged Johnny to moderate his tone, and 
Johnny placed his hand upon his heart and 
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assured her that he would " aggravate his voice 
as gently as any sucking dove/* and that a 
request from her was equivalent to a com- 
mand, that henceforth he would speak only in 
whispers — that the fortissimo passages should 
be rendered on his vocal organ in a manner 
so entirely pianissimo that the fairest of her 
sex would be ravished by their dulcet modera- 
tion. He regretted to state, however, that he 
would be compelled to lay forcible hands upon 
Mr. Bennett, and that, being of an ardent, 
fiery nature, he might in the heat of adminis- 
tering corrective pimishment to Mr. Bennett 
inflict such serious injuries upon the person 
of Mr. Bennett that it would be necessary for 
Mr. Bennett to refrain from appearing at any 
further social festivity during Mr. Bennett's 
sojourn at Jolo! 

As Tom seemed not loath to put this to the 
proof, Mrs. Payton, fearful of a disturbance 
— said : 

" You shall both go home with me." 

Cadwallader bellowed with satisfaction. 

"Lovely woman! Astutest of her sex! 
Positively subtle! What?'* He shook Ben- 
nett heartily by the hand. " Old man, let 
US accompany this charming lady to her 
home,'' 
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Which they did without more ado, much to 
the relief of Mrs. Payton. 

After saying " Good-night '* to Mrs. Wad- 
dington at her porch steps, Ballard and Lani- 
gan strolled toward the dock with Mrs. Ben- 
nett and Kitty, and, as they walked down the 
quiet streets in the middle of the broad roads, 
Barbara and Ballard slowly dropped behind. 

The night was brilliant, the earth still 
smelled fresh and sweet after the last shower 
of the late afternoon, and overhead the palms 
and the fir-trees were rustling faintly in the 
breeze. As they turned into Calle Marina 
Espafiola, Barbara was startled by the sharp 
challenge of a sentinel. 

"Halt! Who is there ?^' 

Alarmed, she grasped Ballard's arm and 
stood eagerly attentive as Lanigan, ahead of 
them, answered: 

" Friends." 

"Advance one to be recognized," the sol- 
dier replied, and a moment later : " Advance, 
friends." 

Barbara, conscious for the first time that she 
was grasping Ballard's arm, quickly withdrew 
her hand. 

" I think I was just a little frightened," she 
said. " It 's all very exciting, is n't it ? " 
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He could still feel his arm tingling where 
she had clutched it. He had thrilled with de- 
light at her touch. No woman had ever af- 
fected him so before. Grimly he acknowledged 
to himself that her going away would be a 
good thing for his peace of mind. He shook 
off the wild fancy. It was too absurd. In 
love with a woman he had met that night for 
the second time — a married woman, too, and 
who, so far from being interested in him, had 
rather piqued him by her — no, not indiffer- 
ence, that was not the word — it was her air 
of ... In vain he sought to analyze the 
elusive impression that had held him in 
imcertainty. 

As they neared the double-towered gate of 
the dock the road was rough with broken stone 
and piled with freight and other obstacles. He 
offered his arm. Passing through the gate, 
they were again halted by the sentinel on post 
there. He could feel a faint tightening of her 
fingers and heard her give a little gasp. 

"I don't think I shall ever get quite used 
to that," she said as they advanced. 

" I suppose you will be leaving Jolo before 
long?'* he asked, irrelevantly. 

She looked at him, but could detect nothing 
from the expression of his face. 
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"Yes, as soon as the new shaft arrives," 
she replied slowly. " I shall be sorry to go. 
You have been very good to us and I want 
to keep you as my friend all the rest of my 
life.'' 

They were at the end of the dock, the sea 
stretching away before them to the purple 
shadows of Marongas and Pangasinan. He 
stood for a moment in silence, watching the 
white breakers whirl along the glistening sand 
beaches of the distant islands, and then said 
with deliberation, like a child reciting a diffi- 
cult lesson: 

" Yes, I hope you will do that. One forgets 
too easily — sometimes — back there ; but here 
... we remember." 

He wondered if he had suddenly gone mad. 
At the last camp, the day before, too tired to 
sleep, he had been reading an old traveller's 
tale, telling of those whom the moon drove 
mad. That was it. The night had gone to 
his brain like wine. Would she take her arm 
away? Yes. But it was only withdrawn to 
lay her hand lightly on his forearm for a 
moment. 

" I am quite sure I '11 remember," she said 
with grave simplicity. " Beyond the sea I 
shall not forget.' 



99 
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They heard a roar and rumbling and a 
shouting and, as they turned, saw that it was 
Cadwallader, who had deposited Tom Bennett 
in one of the little freight cars that run the 
length of the Jolo dock. Only a pair of 
dangling feet appeared over the front boards 
of the car, waving in feeble protest. Within, 
Bennett lay apostrophizing the stars in an 
incoherent, disconnected confusion of poetics, 
prayers, and threats. 

" The night has a thousand eyes ! Never 
saw so many eyes ! A peach, a perfect peach ! 
Johnny, stop the ship, I want to get off and 
walk! I have lost my ticket. Return me at 
once in good order and condition to that 
brown-eyed angel and you shall be rewarded ! " 

Johnny, intent upon the business at hand, did 
not stop even when they crashed into the col- 
lision-blocks but, with unabated enthusiasm, 
continued his course over the prostrate form 
of Bennett to the front of the car, where the 
two of them were for a moment inextricably 
involved. Finally, Cadwallader managed to 
withdraw himself from Tom's embrace, much 
the worse for wear. 

Drunk, deprecatory, and self-righteous, Cad- 
wallader bowed low to Barbara and Kitty, very 
greatly to the disadvantage of his equilibrium. 
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"*He drank of the wine of astonishment 
and went about the city making a noise like 
a dog, but we took sweet counsel together and 
are returned at evening/ ^' he explained in a 
jumble of quotations. " Disagreeable ! Ab- 
horrent! I am mortified extremely. I loathe 
a drunkard — believe me ! '* 

Lanigan picked up Tom Bennett as though 
he had been a child and placed him in the 
launch. 

" You must be awfully strong ! " whispered 
Kitty. 

" I am/' he replied. " Awfully strong for 
you.'' 

Kitty hastened aboard without answering, 
while Cadwallader tragically glared unspeak- 
able things at his rival. 

Ballard would have accompanied them to 
the yacht. 

" No, please don't," urged Barbara. " Mr. 
Lanigan can look after him, if necessary. 
Good-night." 

She held out her hand and let it rest in 
his: 

"As long as all may, or so very little 
longer." 
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CHAPTER IX 

Ballard watched the launch steam away, 
sheering off widely in the swift current, as it 
turned in a graceful curve toward the yacht. 
He had forgotten until now that he was tired. 
For ten days he had been on a hard march 
with little or no rest. 

Fatigue came suddenly and heavily upon 
him. But though his body throbbed with dull 
pain at every step, as he slowly made his way 
homeward through the cool, dark streets, an 
unaccustomed feeling of contentment possessed 
him. He had been happy. He had not re- 
quired drink to stimulate him to interest and 
enjoyment. The touch of life was again pleas- 
ant, the quiet of the night seemed good, the 
air was sweet in his nostrils. 

Then he remembered no more. Weariness 
overcame him, even as he walked, with that 
strange sleep of exhaustion wherein the body 
will for a time continue in action automatically 
and without direction. 

He passed through the Jardin de Marina, 
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the miniature park of the little city, and inside 
the pillars supporting the overhanging second- 
story porches of the officers' quarters. But 
now sleep had settled completely upon him. 
Wavering imsteadily as he walked, he would 
have stumbled against one of the pillars if 
Mrs. Payton had not glided swiftly from the 
dark entrance and placed a staying hand upon 
his arm. Still he did not awake, but stood 
there fixed and unseeing as she had stopped 
him. 

She knew he had not been drinking. Won- 
dering and concerned for him, she shook him 
gently, so that consciousness gradually returned 
to him. 

" How odd ! '* he muttered, looking at Mrs. 
Payton in bewilderment. " I mttst have been 
asleep.'* 

" You were staggering along here. I caught 
you just as you were about to fall against the 
post." 

" That was good of you. I was n't making 
a racket, was I ? Did I wake you ? " 

"No, I was waiting here for you,*' she 
replied. "You needn't look so startled. I 
wasn't going to speak to you. I wanted to 
see you pass, that's all. I couldn't turn in 
until I knew you had come back from her." 
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" I don't see why you say that," he said, 
with a show of displeasure. 

"Oh, you needn't be angry. I saw you 
to-night. You never left her for a moment." 

" I am very tired now. 1 11 say good-night, 
if I may." 

" You 're tired of me, Phil, that 's all." Her 
head dropped slowly. She drew a tremulous 
breath, as she stood in wretched indecision, 
tracing the ground with the toe of her 
slipper. 

She thought of the first days, when she had 
been piqued by his quiet avoidance. And yet 
it was not that. It was rather a skilled evad- 
ing of the avenues of an affaire de cceur. She 
had intended to have him amuse her — men 
always amused her; that is what she con- 
ceived they were for. The stories of the years 
before he came into the army, the aroma of 
romance and adventure, and particularly his 
apparent indifference to women except as 
charming social creatures had aroused her in- 
terest to its keenest pitch. With time heavy 
on her hands in the idle tropic days and 
nights, she could think of nothing more allur- 
ing than a little prodding of the drowsy fates. 
Her mettle was up. The spirit of sex was 
stirring within her. 
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At first half in jest, the jest turned to earn- 
est above everything else in life. With un- 
failing adroitness Ballard kept clear of an 
entanglement. If he understood, there was 
nothing in his manner to show it imless, per- 
haps, a more than wonted reserve and seri- 
ousness. But " sa froideur fut agree comme 
une charme; son serieux eut presque Veffet 
d'une seduction J' She who had been so proud 
was proud no longer, but experienced an in- 
explicable and wildly voluptuous delight in the 
idea of yielding herself to him as she had to 
no other. 

She could not draw back now. She was 
caught in a current that was dragging her on 
irresistibly to the deep water beyond. She did 
not know whether there was more of fright 
or fascination in it. There was no price she 
would not have paid gladly for his love or for 
him. But to live on thus — humiliated, loving 
with a hopeless passion, abandoning herself like 
a wench to the impulse of her affections . . . ! 

She shuddered with self-abasement. 

Lifting her head, she looked at him with a 
sad smile and, extending her hand, said : 

" Good-night." 

As he took her hand in his she went to him 
quickly. 
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" Won't you kiss me, Phil ? " she whispered, 
pleading. . . . "Just once, please." 

He did not respond by word or action. 

"It's such a little thing, Phil. It won't 
hurt you and it will help me. No one will see 
you. . . . Only this once. . . . You never 
have and I have always wanted you to — so 
much ! " 

She leaned against him, trembling, lovely, 
and plaintive through her tears. 

"I can't, Mrs. Payton," he said, speaking 
steadily, but finding the words difficult. " I 
can't, that 's all. . . . I 'm sorry. I like and 
admire you, but it ... It has to stop there. I 
know there is nothing that makes a man ap- 
pear quite such an ass as to say that, but . . . 
It is impossible. I 'm making an awful mess 
trying to explain and . . ." He paused and 
repeated mechanically : " It is n't possible." 

"A woman would die for you, Phil," she 
whimpered limply, all her pride crushed for 
the moment. " They say women love men who 
are brutal to them. But they don't. They 
love men who are strong and tender, as you 
are. A woman could love you a lot, dear man. 
But if you won't, you won't. Gk)od-night." 

She turned to go, then stopped and spoke 
again impulsively. 
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" I '11 tell you one thing before I go, Phil. 
A week ago when you wouldn't kiss me, I 
thought it was because you were square — one 
of the few men to whom another's wife was 
off limits. That was what you thought down 
in your heart, too. Do you think so now? 
I dare you to say it If she had lifted her 
lips to you to-night, would you have refused? 
. . . You don't answer? There is food for 
reflection, my careful, upright friend ! " 

Out of the black mass of shadow in the 
archway Lieutenant Payton strode between 
them. He seized his wife by the wrist but 
did not speak. His hand shook; his breath 
came in short gasps. 

Mrs. Payton knew her husband was in a 
dangerous mood of jealousy and, fearful of 
a scene, let him pull her toward the steps. 

" Good-night, Captain Ballard," she called, 
looking back at him from the archway. 

Payton still clutched her arm as they 
climbed the dark stairway. When they 
reached the lighted living-room, he peered 
into her eyes as though to surprise her secret. 

She smiled scornfully. 

He was an insignificant little man, very 
neat and prim in his personal appearance, and 
had the glossy look of newly polished silver. 
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His eyes were a watery blue. His weak face, 
with its habitual look of wandering expectancy, 
was now rendered doubly futile by an unsuc- 
cessful effort to draw his mouth into lines of 
sternness. 

He flung her hand from him and sank into 
a chair, burying his face in his hands. 
Don't be a simpleton, Teddy," she said. 
That 's all you have to say, is it ? " he 
cried. " You '11 drive me mad. The whole 
post is talking about you and Captain Ballard." 

" Indeed ! I suppose some one at the Club 
has put that into your head," she sneered. 
" It would be like you to allow your wife to 
be discussed in that way." 

" That 's a lie ! " he cried excitedly, rising 
from the chair. " You make a fool of me, 
but I 'm not a cur." 

"How do you know, then, that everybody 
is talking about me ? " 

"Do you suppose I can't see? Don't you 
suppose I have any sense ? " 

" No, Teddy, I don't. If you had you 
wouldn't be making such a ridiculous scene 
over nothing." 

" Good God ! " he exclaimed distractedly. 
" Nothing! I find you alone with him at two 
o'clock in the morning. That is nothing ! This 
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has been going on for months. Don't I know 
that you love him? Why not tell the truth? 
Don't you love him ? '* 

The unhappy husband waited anxiously to 
hear her denial, his lips moving in silent repe- 
tition of the words. Passion could not lend 
him dignity. The agony of his heart was 
caricatured by his puerile voice, the vacant 
expression of his countenance, and the jerky 
grotesqueness of his gestures. 

" If I do," replied his wife wearily, " I love 
a real man at least.'' 

" Oh, my God ! " he shouted, trembling with 
rage. " You are driving me to the devil." 

She threw herself on the couch, smiling 
derisively. 

" No, Teddy. A safety match would supply 
all the light and heat on the kind of a journey 
you would make in that direction." 

Payton's face twitched with passion. He 
paced up and down the floor, wringing his 
hands. 

" I '11 kill you yet. You are driving me 
mad," he panted breathlessly, rushing up to 
her. '' I '11 kill you ! " 

She looked up at him scornfully. 

"Well, why don't you? I prefer that to 
looking at and listening to such an ass for 
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years to come. As it is, you merely bore and 
disgust me." 

Payton threw up his hands in despair and 
retreated to a chair in the far corner of the 
room, moodily watching his wife as she turned 
out the lights. 

Later, he followed her to her room. She 
had let down her hair and the luxuriant brown 
mass fell to her bare shoulders. Never had 
she appeared more lovely. With the sensuous- 
ness of movement that was inseparably part 
of her as the flower and its perfume, she 
turned to the mirror and saw the reflection 
of her husband as he looked at her. 

" Are you still in a bad temper ? " she asked, 
smiling. 

He did not reply but came over to where 
she stood and, sinking his face in her hair, 
kissed her where the white skin of her shoul- 
der gleamed through. 
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CHAPTER X 

Colonel Kelton leaned back in an arm-chair 
in his office, his foot propped up on a cushioned 
seat and his white beard and mustache fairly 
bristling with indignation, as he alternately 
raged about the military situation and groaned 
with rheiunatic gout. 

**It's a confounded outrage, sir!" he 
roared at Captain Ballard. " Never heard of 
anything like it ! Knocking up horses in that 
way on a little trip of ten days ! " 

" That 's what you get for letting old Danby 
go in command," commented Captain HuflF- 
nagfe, the portly and pompous Provincial Sec- 
retary. " I told you so ! '' 

" Danby be damned ! " exploded the Colonel, 
getting red in the face and pounding his cane 
on the floor. 

How the two officers managed to live in such 
close official relation was a mystery to every 
one who knew them. Both were of violent 
temper. But Huffnagle, familiarly known as 
"Huffy,'' was a man of considerable ability, 
kindly and generous despite his brusquerie, and 
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Colonel Kelton, though threatening at one time 
to have Huffnagle court-martialed and at an- 
other to have him sent back to duty with his 
troop, was sincerely fond of his assistant and 
found him indispensable. 

" Oh, this infernal leg! " groaned the Colonel. 
" If it had n't been for that, I 'd have taken 
the trip myself. Confound it! Ballard, why 
didn't you round up those pirates and bring 
them back to Jolo with you ? " 

" Could n't do it, sir. Strict orders from 
Major Danby to push on to Hassan's." 

" Who ever heard of such a thing? " fumed 
the Colonel. " Pirates in the twentieth cen- 
tury right under our very noses. We must 
teach the rascals a lesson. By Greorge! if 
I 'd been there, we 'd have no pirates or in- 
jured horses either." 

" I told you so," reiterated " Huffy." " The 
same thing will happen again. We 've got to 
fight Hassan. That's all there is to it. 
What's the use of dilly-dallying? Do you 
mean to say that after this last example of 
inefficiency you are going to let Danby com- 
mand troops in the field? I consider that, sir, 
equivalent to murdering our men ! " 

" Confound it, Huffnagle ! You put me 
in a rage. You are always putting me in a 
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rage. I was perfectly calm, but you have a 
most objectionable way of stating things. If 
there is an expedition I *11 take command 
myself.'' 

" You won't either, Colonel. You '11 be laid 
up here with the gout, making life miserable 
for yourself and everybody else." 

"Gout! Damme, sir! What do you mean 
by that? Never had the gout! Ouch!" he 
cried, with a grimace of pain. 

"All right," continued Huffnagle, in an 
ominous tone. "Wait till the expedition 
against Hassan is over ; then you '11 see ! " 

" By gad, sir ! you exasperate me with this 
talk about Hassan. How do you know there 
is going to be an expedition ? " 

"How do I know? A child would know 
that. Here is Ballard back with the news that 
Panglima Hassan, the most treacherous and 
turbulent Moro in the Islands, has sneaked 
here from Borneo. You know his reputation. 
He was a pirate in the old Spanish days, and 
a bloody one. He is fanning the flame of fanat- 
icism and hatred against us. He has patched 
up the ancient feud with Jokanaan. He has 
fire-arms and fierce warriors to use them. Do 
you suppose there is a more dangerous devil 
on earth than a Sulu in battle ? " 
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"You are exaggerating! You always ex- 
aggerate! The natives will not join him/* 

"They won't, won't they?'' retorted Huff- 
nagle, pacing up and down the floor and out- 
shouting the Colonel. " You '11 see about that! 
You know that every Moro is sullen and hos- 
tile. Haven't they refused to pay the cedula 
tax ? Are n't they taking to the hills and the 
bosquef Haven't we had a couple of jura" 
mentados run amuck in the walled city? 
Haven't you issued orders to disarm every 
Moro who enters the gate, even of his work- 
ing bolo? Can any white man go five paces 
beyond the walls unarmed without running the 
risk of being chopped to pieces by some hidden 
cut-throat?" 

These questions were unanswerable, so the 
Colonel glowered at Huffnagle and sputtered: 

" What of it, sir? What of it? " 

"You had better get rid of Danby before 
the trouble comes, that 's all." 

" Confound it ! Is that what you have been 
making such an exhibition of your temper 
about? You might have saved yourself. 
Major Danby asked me for leave of absence 
to-day and I 'm going to approve it. He ex- 
pects to take the next coast-guard boat." 

"Huh!" grunted Huffnagle, which might 
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have meant almost anything, but unquestion- 
ably added to the Colonel's anger. 

" You are disrespectful, sir ! " he cried, shak- 
ing his cane. " I demand your resignation as 
Provincial Secretary ! " 

" You shall have it at once,*' retorted Huff- 
nagle, fumbling in his portfolio. He always 
carried a signed and undated resignation with 
him, ready for an emergency. 

*' Damme, sir, don't wave that confounded 
paper in my face ! Ouch ! '* the Colonel ended 
with a groan. Then, turnixig to Ballard, who 
had been watching them with concealed amuse- 
ment, he added more calmly : " Captain Bal- 
lard, your request for a day's delay in making 
the trip to the Sultan's palace is granted. 
There is no reason, however, why the infantry 
and artillery should not start this morning. 
They were to go ahead of you, anyhow. They 
will have to camp at Maibun a little longer, 
at worst. I thank you, sir. That is all." 

As Ballard rose to take his leave Huffnagle 
gathered up the papers and portfolios with 
which he was always loaded down. 

"Won't do any good, take my word for 
it," he muttered. " The only way is to go out 
and fight 'em." 

" Not another word ! Not another word ! " 
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shouted the Colonel. " You are an obstruc- 
tionist! You are opposed to everything! A 
conference with the Sultan is an absolute 
necessity! It is positively the politic thing 
to do!" , 

Ballard left them, still arguing. Mounting 
his horse, he rode off to watch the sturdy col- 
umn of infantry and artillery march down the 
long avenue of palms on the Asturias road. 

Passing through the Puerta Bulacao, his 
attention was attracted by frantic signals from 
Mrs. Waddington. He dismounted and, hand- 
ing the reins to the orderly, inquired what was 
the matter. 

" Matter enough ! " Mrs. Waddington ex- 
plained. "Mrs. Bennett and Kitty and my- 
self want to go through the stables and see 
the horses, and Mr. Lanigan says you have 
ordered him to check up some property in the 
barracks this morning and that he can't go 
with us. Now, what do you say to that ? " 

" It won't do at all. Pink, let the work 
go. Any time will do for that. I 'm afraid 
I can't go with you myself. I 'm too busy this 
morning." 

" Did n't I tell you he was a darling ? Is n't 
he ? " Mrs. Waddington beamed on him. 

Barbara smiled assent and thanked him. As 
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they turned toward the stables she stopped for 
a moment and watched him ride down the road 
on his big black horse, sitting close in the 
saddle. 

Lanigan and Kitty were soon ahead of 
them, as Mrs, Waddington's locomotion con- 
sisted of prodigious puffing, much waddling, 
and little progress. 

" What do you think ? '' she exclaimed when 
the young folks were out of hearing. " I Ve 
been dying for a chance to tell you. The 
Paytons had an awful row over Captain Bal- 
lard last night. Their striker sleeps in the 
house. He overheard it and told my cook 
and she told me. Nobody knows just what it 
was, but Payton saw his wife and Captain 
Ballard together at two o'clock in the morn- 
ing. There were high words. Payton accused 
her of being in love with Captain Ballard and 
threatened to shoot her. They say that she 
wasn't even frightened and that she laughed 
and told him he was an ass. Oh, she's the 
bad one. Now, what do you think of that ? " 

The plaint of Hedda Gabler started up in 
Barbara's mind. There it was — that touch 
of the ridiculous and the banal. She felt that 
the romance which had been builded in a night, 
like a dream palace, was swaying and. totter- 
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ing to earth. Her prince of golden adventure 
was caught in the coils of intrigue. 

It was the subtle wizardry of night that 
had enchanted her she told herself. She had 
moved as one in a spell through the magic 
maze of hours, dimly conscious that all their 
allurement lay in the lab)rrinths of darkness 
and would vanish like mists in the morning 
sun. 

It had come to her with a particular shock 
as she steamed in from the yacht on the launch 
that morning, like the shore stretching before 
her in all the hideous reality of low tide — 
mud, stench, and slimy, weedy wier-nets. She 
felt it as an omen that her dreams were no 
true or good creations of fancy but that back 
of them was this sordid, revolting actuality, 
and that the impartial day gave immunity to 
not one of the sweet mockeries of night. 

"Well, Barbara, haven't you anything to 
say ? '' asked Mrs. Waddington, who had a 
great deal to say and think on the subject, 
and could not understand the apparent calm- 
ness with which Barbara heard her gossip. 

"It is all very unpleasant. I don't like to 
think about it,'* she replied, with an air of 
dismissing the matter. 

But her mind was full of it. It clung 
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with the customary tenacity of disagreeable 
thoughts and, later in the morning when they 
strolled through the hot streets to the Club 
veranda and ordered long, iced glasses of lem- 
onade, she felt more contempt than ever for 
her husband as she saw him sitting with Mrs. 
Payton, who was looking serene and handsome 
in a morning gown of white. Then she was 
displeased at her thought. If Mrs. Payton 
was wicked, was not she herself equally so? 
Between Mrs. Payton and Captain Ballard 
there had been, perhaps, a gradual unfolding 
of intimacy that might offer some justification 
or excuse for love. But what of Barbara 
Bennett ? If circumstances had been different, 
might not she, too, have — No ! No ! — She 
moved her hand with a gesture of repulsion, 
as though pushing away some unwelcome 
thing. 

Tom Bennett and Mrs. Payton joined them 
at their table; Tom bloated and trembling 
from the effects of the night before. 

*' The cable is down again and I 'm going 
over to Zamboanga on the launch to-night to 
send another message about the propeller- 
shaft,*' he remarked. "They may never get 
the confounded wire up again. I understand 
it 's down most of the time. I '11 be back in 
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a couple of days at most. I '11 send another 
cable to the Cadwalladers at Bombay and tell 
them we 're hung up for a while." 

So Bennett, who did everything on the spur 
of the moment and was profotmdly convinced 
that bustle and hurry were s)aionymous with 
efficiency, hastened away to arrange for his 
trip. 

In the afternoon he drove out to Asturias 
with Mrs. Payton and they got along famously, 
Tom being far more interested in his charm- 
ing guide than in the fine old moated fortress. 
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CHAPTER XI 

That night Mrs. Waddington gave a dinner 
for the Bennetts. Ballard, Condon, and Lani- 
gan were there, but Colonel Kelton lay at 
home, cursing his rheumatism and every one 
who came within sound of his voice. 

Mrs. Waddington had tried in vain to get 
some information from Ballard about the quar- 
rel of the night before; but he told her, with 
perfect honesty, that he knew nothing about 
it. Smiling a knowing smile, and patting him 
on the hand, she intimated that one could de- 
pend on Phil Ballard to keep his mouth shut; 
which, instead of flattering him, had the effect 
• of putting him in a distinctly unpleasant humor, 
and this, added to the fact that he found it 
utterly impossible to engage the attention of 
Mrs. Bennett, who seemed deliberately to 
shun him, made him wish numerous destruc- 
tive things about the whole tribe of woman- 
kind. 

Ballard was provoked about the Mrs. Payton 
affair. He had not seen her again that day 
and, although the post was a-buzz with gossip, 
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he naturally had been the last to hear of it. 
What could he do? Yes, confound them! 
they could depend on him to keep his mouth 
shut. Heartily he wished that Mrs. Payton 
and all her sex were at the bottom of the sea. 

He was relieved when dinner was over and 
they started for a moonlight trip on the quar- 
termaster launch to Pangasinan Island and up 
the coast to Paticolo, over the historic waters 
from which the old-time Malay pirates sallied 
forth on their expeditions of plunder, — a bold 
and powerful company of robbers faring to 
distant seas in search of adventure, once as 
far as Manila, where they destroyed the fleet 
sent against them, looted the natives, and car- 
ried many of them off captives. But the sea 
tells no tales and its calm surface betrayed 
no record of the past as the launch • steamed 
from the dock with nearly all of the post 
people aboard. 

Kitty, much to the disgust of Lanigan, in- 
sisted that they should stop at the yacht for 
Johnny Cadwallader, who was still ill from 
his carouse of the night before. 

Everybody was in a happy mood' and there 
was a great deal of laughing and singing and, 
as they came alongside the gangway, loud 
cries of: ''Johnny! Johnny! Oh, you Cad- 
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wallader!*' followed by vociferous choruses 
of " I 'm on the Water-Wagon Now," and sim- 
ilar ditties. 

Cadwallader, his head bandaged in damp 
cloths and clad in a green kimona that reached 
to his knees, appeared at the rail. 

" Go away ! Gro away ! " he moaned. " I 
don*t know you. I don't want to know you ! I 
loathe revelry. I 'm a recluse, an anchorite ! " 

" Oh, Johnny, please come," called Kitty. 

" Oh, Johnny, please come," they all repeated. 

" Woman ! " bellowed Johnny. " I might 
even say assassin. I am ill. I am not long 
for this world. My middle name is Proma- 
chus. Let me die in peace." 

He disappeared. Seeing that it was useless 
to urge him further, the order was g^ven for 
the launch to steam away, and Cadwallader 
was forgotten. After some more or less suc- 
cessful choruses to the accompaniment of 
mandolins and guitars, most of the party, ex- 
cepting the older folk, paired off as far as the 
limited space of the launch would permit. The 
conversation was no longer general, but par- 
ticular, oh ! very particular, and many intimate 
little things — with here and there a sugges- 
tion of tenderness — were whispered, with 
the certain but imuttered reservation that they 
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were to be forgotten in the morning; or oc- 
casionally a shawl would slip and permit of 
attentive readjustment and, perhaps, a hand 
would touch a hand, ever so lightly, or brush 
the cool skin of a soft, white arm; or, if one 
was awkward or slow or over-bold, a fan-tap 
on the fingers was surely no great penalty. 
They were young. The moon was shining 
over them, the water churning and foaming 
by, and — Could any one blame them? It 
was all as joyous and harmless as the phos- 
phorescent flames, sparkling in the swirling 
waves. 

Ballard repeatedly sought to engage Mrs. 
Bennett, but in vain. She as frequently evaded 
him and was now perched on the port rail, 
clinging to a stanchion, as she held an ani- 
mated conversation with Captain Condon. 
Ballard, who had been chatting with Mrs. 
Waddington and several of the older officers, 
was soon adroitly detached by Mrs. Payton. 
She was sitting on the cabin-trunk with Tom 
Bennett, whose fuddled attentions were be- 
coming annoyingly affectionate. Whereupon, 
Tom signalized his displeasure by announcing 
that it was time to take him back to the yacht, 
so that he could get his luggage and catch the 
midnight laimch for Zamboanga. 
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This was greeted with many protests of dis- 
approval, until Barbara said that she had pre- 
pared a luncheon and every one was invited 
to come aboard. 

When they trooped up the gangway of the 
"Electra," Johnny Cadwallader, looking pale 
and disconsolate, waved his hand at them 
weakly from the deepest recess of a reclining 
chair as the Japanese boy removed the final 
iced bandage from his head. 

"Why, Johnny!" cried Kitty. "You are 
positively feverish ! '* 

He rolled his eyes in eloquent anguish. 

" Feverish ? I 'm a boiling volcano ! Kitty, 
if you take those cool, delicious fingers away 
I shall incontinently expire in the presence 
of this assembled company and break up the 
party.'* 

Lanigan, by no means pleased with the turn 
affairs had taken, picked a decanter of Scotch 
whiskey and a glass from the serving-table 
and passed them to Cadwallader. 

" Have a drink, old man," he said. " That 's 
what you need." 

" Oh, you viper ! " groaned Johnny, hiding 
his face in his hands. " I warn you, Mr. 
Flanigan " — he had observed that this name, 
spoken inadvertently, had vexed Pink consid- 
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erably, and now he used it with telling effect. 
"I warn you, Mr. Flanigan, that I am pre- 
pared to assault any person who even men- 
tions in my presence the name of a vile 
intoxicant. Oof! Take it away!" 

Pink had succeeded in his strategy. Kitty 
took his arm and led him away, leaving Cad- 
wallader without a comforter. 

Every one was lounging about comfortably 
on the big after-deck chairs or on the rail 
seats, while the steward and his boys were 
serving salad and drinks, and the only orches- 
tra of which Jolo could boast — four Filipinos 
— played prettily on stringed instruments. 

Tom Bennett had gone below, leaving Mrs. 
Payton and Ballard together again. Payton 
sat alone in fretful silence, furtively watching 
them. 

He never felt quite so inane and helpless as 
when in the presence of Ballard. Yet, Payton 
owed a great deal to him and had been de- 
pendent on him in many ways. Ballard had 
coached him so that he was able to pass his 
examinations and, when he was adjutant, had 
done a number of the friendly acts which only 
an adjutant can do to keep a bungler out of 
trouble. To add to the ignominy of it, Bal- 
lard had saved him from drowning at the 
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swimming drill two months before. Pa)rton 
felt weak and impotent with rage when he 
thought of it. He felt a dmnb sense of shame, 
too, when he divined who was to blame in 
whatever relations there might be between his 
wife and Ballard, whom he hated day after 
day with an increasing intensity. His quaint 
cotmtenance utterly failed to reflect his feroc- 
ity as he peered through his glasses, across 
an upraised coffee cup, with an expression no 
more terrifying than that of a nervous lap-dog. 

As Ballard stepped over to the table to get 
some cakes for Mrs. Payton, Tom Bennett, 
reappearing from below, promptly slipped into 
his seat. As he did not manifest any inten- 
tion of giving it up, Ballard moved away to 
Mrs. Bennett, sitting by the rail. 

" May I sit beside you ? " he inquired. 

She nodded assent. 

" I am going to ask the same question that 
I asked last night — if I may,*' he began, com- 
ing directly to the point. 

What was that ? " she asked indifferently. 
Have I offended you? " 

Barbara seemed to be entirely absorbed with 
her ice and did not reply until she had pecked 
off the minute portion on the tip of the poised 
fork. 
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"No — I don't see why you should think 
that/' 

She applied herself with renewed vigor to 
the ice, frowning at the fork forbiddingly. 
She looked delightfully pretty as the flush of 
displeasure crossed her face and she closed 
her lips on the ice with marked determination. 

Ballard saw that he had blundered and, after 
a moment of embarrassed silence, went on: 

" I should not have said that, Mrs. Bennett. 
Will you pardon me ? " 

^ "If you thought you had offended me, you 
were quite right to ask," she replied, relent- 
ing. " Between friends many painful misun- 
derstandings, and between those who are 
nearer and dearer lasting unhappiness and 
enstrangement are often the price of a too 
proud silence. You have not offended me." 

Hearing Tom Bennett call to the quarter- 
master to have the launch come alongside, 
Ballard rose and said with the dignity which 
was one of his great attractions : 

"I am glad to have you say that. Last 
night we appeared in a fair way to be good 
friends. I was afraid that now — we might 
not." 

As Bennett came over to say good-bye to 
Barbara he moved away. 
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Several of the younger people thought it 
would be a splendid idea to see Mr. Bennett 
off, so they all went ashore with him, and 
there was a great waving of handkerchiefs, 
kissing of hands, and singing as Tom, lurch- 
ing unsteadily by the stern-post of the launch, 
waved good-bye to them. 

The party over, the people from the post 
were returning home along the dock. Payton 
walked beside Ballard and, with a painful 
effort at joviality and friendliness, sought to 
act the only part his agitated mind could con- 
ceive to allay suspicion. He hoped, too, with 
all his weak nature, that his wife might ad- 
mire and esteem him for his public refutation 
of the gossip of the scandalmongers. As a 
matter of fact, she had never more sincerely 
wished to wring his neck. 

Ballard, usually considerate of Payton, pity- 
ing him and kind to him as strong natures are 
to weak ones, was now so occupied with his 
own gloomy thoughts that he paid no more 
attention to him than a big mastiff does to a 
frisking terrier. 

He left the others at the Club and, finding 
several convivial spirits there, made a night 
of it. 

When he sank back on his pillow, after the 
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carouse, — just as his eyes were drooping to 
heavy slumber, — he murmured : 

" I don't care a damn ! " 

He had tasted of the elixir which cures 
until it kills. 

But Barbara did not sleep. All night she 
lay with wide eyes or tossed in fitful slumber. 
She could see Ballard, white-faced, as he 
turned away from her on the deck. She had 
hurt him; she knew that. All night it was 
before her. She was remorseful and glad, 
too; ashamed and afraid of herself. She 
prayed that she might soon go away and the 
next moment hoped that the propeller-shaft 
would never reach the yacht. It was not until 
daybreak that she fell into a weary sleep, only 
to repeat in confused, distorted dreams all that 
had been passing through her mind. 
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CHAPTER XII 

Although Mrs. Payton had felt like wring- 
ing her husband's neck the night before when, 
in his ineffectual effort at geniality toward 
Ballard, he had endeavored to still the rising 
storm of gossip, she was herself none the less 
determined to use every means in her power 
for the same purpose. Her first move toward 
" saving their face *' was, with strategic bold- 
ness, to give a dinner ostensibly for the Ben- 
netts, but actually to exhibit Ballard as a 
friendly and welcome guest. 

The dinner could not by any stretch of im- 
agination be called a success. Every one was 
conscious of the purpose for which they were 
gathered arotmd the unfestive board. But 
Mrs. Payton was an accomplished hostess; 
her guests were admirably skilled in the grace- 
ful arts of dining without appetite and of 
conversing with nothing to say and much to 
hide; the service was perfect. So, notwith- 
standing the lack of geniality and spontaneity, 
the dinner did accomplish its purpose and, in 
that sense, was a success. The very conditions 
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under which it was given demanded a mental 
alertness that lent a certain piquancy to the 
affair, so that when it was finally over, there 
was a feeling of satisfaction and relief, with 
something of that sort of self-approval one 
experiences over the constmimation of a deli- 
cate and dangerous social manceuver. 

" I thought every mouthful would choke me 
until I tasted it," Mrs. Waddington remarked 
to Barbara afterwards. "And then it was 
so good that I simply forgot morals and per- 
sons and personalities in the sheer delight of 
it. And heavens knows I 'm fond of food. 
Look at me and take warning. Of course, 
Mrs. Payton has money of her own and 
that unquestionably counts in doing things 
properly.** 

As they were leaving. Lieutenant Payton, 
the officer of the day, was called to the guard- 
house to investigate the case of a Moro who 
had been arrested outside the walls. 

Kitty and Lanigan strolled on ahead, while 
Ballard was finding his cap. Mrs. Wadding- 
ton sent Condon and Cadwallader off, too, so 
that she could chat with Barbara. 

" Did you notice that, my dear ? " she asked. 
" Could n't find his cap ! I '11 warrant you Mrs. 
Payton could find it quickly, if necessary." 
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Which was not a bad guess, as Mrs. Payton 
liad seen to it beforehand that Ballard's cap 
was placed where it could not be found. 

" I am going to walk as far as the guard- 
house with you," she said now, handing his 
cap to him. " Teddy can bring me back from 
there." 

She took his arm and they walked on in 
silence under the arching trees. From the 
doors of the curio shops Indian lamps, Chinese 
lanterns, and Filipino floating oil-glasses swung 
in the breeze, throwing wavering rays of light 
across the dark road. Fantastically dressed 
Chinese boys and undershirted Filipino chil- 
dren dashed back and forth across the street, 
shrieking and laughing in play. 

When about to cross Calle Marina Espanola, 
Ballard felt a gentle but firm pressure of Mrs. 
Payton's hand as she changed their direction 
around the corner toward the Jardin de Marina. 
There seemed to be no sufficient reason for 
resisting. It was not unusual at that hour of 
the evening. — What of it anyhow ? It did n't 
matter much, if at all. She cared for him; 
was there any other woman who really did? 
Wasn't he an ass after all? Perhaps. But 
he was not going needlessly to wound a woman 
who loved him. He knew the hurt jof it. 
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During the dinner Mrs. Bennett had main 
tained the same distant reserve or, when she 
fotmd it necessary to address him, had spoken 
with an incisive directness which left no doubt 
that the quiet understandings, the quick illu- 
minations of the night of the dance had dis- 
appeared as completely as the night itself. 
Resolutely he set himself to deny the testi- 
mony of his emotions. But the pang remained, 
and it seemed to him that it had not come 
upon him suddenly but lay upon his heart like 
an old grief, aroused from forgetfulness by 
the quick, sharp remembrance of past friend- 
ships and lost loves, bringing to him a wider, 
more poignant knowledge and a new tender- 
ness for everything that suffered — doubly 
and trebly gentle for one who was touched 
with that maddest of maladies which ravages 
the heart with pain and delight. 

They entered the Jardin de Marina and 
stood by a stone bench. 

The air was heavy with the perfume of 
rustling trees, the naranja, the kambangtuli, 
the ylang-ylang. Beyond the avenue of palms 
and the houses the sea stretched sparkling 
before them. 

"Isn^t it beautiful here, Phil?'' said Mrs. 
Payton, sinking to the bench. " Look at the 
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moonlight on the water through the buildings 
— and don't those funny little houses look 
quaint and lovely, squatting there with low, 
whitewashed walls ? *' 

He did not seem to hear. 

" Have n't you anything to say to me ? " 
As she turned to him she thought his expres- 
sion was kinder than she had ever seen it 
before. " Did you know that I hid your cap, 
Phil, so that you would have to stay after the 
others?'' 

" No," he replied slowly. " I did n't think 
of that." 

" You are not angry? " 

" No, but I think it was a mistake, don't 
you? Especially now. Possibly — You know 
what I mean." 

"Yes, on account of the gossip about the 
row Teddy and I had the other night over 
you, and the * God Bless Our Happy Home ' 
dinner this evening. It was a good dinner, 
wasn't it? They hated me, but they simply 
had to stay it out, the cats! I suppose you 
are right, though. Those who love do strange 
things. You know that now, don't you? Ah, 
Phil, I can read you like a book. You are 
nicer to me than you were before, but it 
doesn't make me any happier; I know the 
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reason. You are in love yourself and you Ve 
learned what it means to love some one who 
doesn't care for you. Don't deny it; don't 
look at me like that. I — " 

She rose quickly as she saw her husband 
advancing toward them with rapid strides. 
He was very pale. She could see the muscles 
on his cheeks twitching and the sweat stand- 
ing out on his forehead. 

" What is the matter, Teddy ? " she asked, 
startled. 

" This is where you are, is it ? " he panted. 
His voice was weak and hollow and sounded 
as though he were speaking from a distance. 
" You 're off with this hound again, are you ? 
You '11 drive me mad. I '11 kill you yet, but, 
by God! I'll kill him first! I'll kill him! 
I'll kill him! I'll — " 

He rushed furiously, striking out with his 
clenched fist. As Ballard warded off the blow 
Payton staggered and fell limply on the bench, 
clutching the back of his head with his hand 
and moaning faintly. 

His wife ran to him, taking his head in her 
hands. 

"What is the matter? I really think you 
are crazy sometimes. Come with me, boy. 
Let me help you home. You are not well." 
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The touch of her hands seemed to soothe 
him. He stopped moaning and let her take 
his arm and draw him to his feet without 
resistance. 

" Come home, Teddy. You are overwrought 
and have acted foolishly. Gk)od-night, Captain 
Ballard. Come, lad, and I '11 bathe your head." 

Payton followed her docilely without a word, 
his knees moving with a peculiar nervous jerk 
as he tottered unsteadily by her side. All his 
little store of mental and physical power had 
been exhausted in the emotional crisis he had 
undergone. 

Ballard stared dully after them as they 
slowly disappeared. Was it real or a dream? 
Had anything actually happened? As their 
outlines grew fainter in the thick shadows of 
the farther houses the confused sense of irre- 
lation became more and more convincing. 
What was that strange pair gliding like spec- 
ters through the silent night? Was it a freak 
of fancy or some impish contrast of chance 
which had outlined against the still darkness 
that graceful white apparition and the awk- 
ward, wavering brown thing that tottered 
feebly by her side? 

He was roused from his reverie by the 
shrieks of some half and wholly naked Fili- 
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pino boys as they rushed by him in pursuit 
of Chun, a gorgeously apparelled Chinese boy 
who did not see Ballard until he had run by. 
Then he turned quickly and, dodging his pur- 
suers, ran back and, catching Ballard timidly 
by the sleeve, stood trembling with fright. 

The Filipino boys, seeing that Chun had a 
protector, made off helter-skelter as fast as 
their legs would carry them. 

Ballard knew Chun. Indeed, they were 
great friends. Taking the child by the hand, 
he led him home and delivered him safely to 
Captain Tiani, the good-hearted Chinaman to 
whose household Chun belonged. He was a 
silent little chap and wasted no unnecessary 
words. Touching his forehead with his hand 
and making a low, ceremonious bow, he said 
gravely in a piping, childish voice: 

" My kin' f ren', t'ank you.'' 

Ballard pinched his cheek and started for 
home. Until he turned the corner he cot^d 
hear the parting cries of gratitude from Chun's 
happy family, in a curious but pleasant medley 
of Chinese, Spanish, and English. 

He, in turn, was grateful to his little friend. 
The incident had served to distract his thoughts 
from the repellent scene with Lieutenant Pay- 
ton. Perhaps it was all for the best. The 
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last few days had been tense and crucial in 
his mental life. He had been shocked into a 
full realization of himself — that self which 
like so many another had been fading away 
and losing its definite outlines under the rot- 
ting rays of the tropic sun. 

How fresh and sweet and clean the air was ! 
He wondered how things could go sq wrong, 
what fatal incongruity it was that penetrated 
and permeated all the affairs of life; how 
unhappiness and evil-doing could find their 
way into a world so calm and beautiful. 

Yes, he would get back to his books and 
painting and be contented again, as he used 
to be. Turning to the shelves when he reached 
his quarters, the first volume his eyes rested 
upon was a reprint of Joachim du Bellay's 
"Sonnetz a la Louange d'Olive," exquisitely 
rebound, which he had intended to give to 
Mrs. Bennett. It seemed redolent of her per- 
sonality, dainty and delicate and full of a 
vague, indefinable charm. What was to be- 
come of it, now? He could not bear to look 
at it. He could never look at it again without 
recalling her and all that she had meant to 
him. The sea! that was the place for it — 
deep out of sight and mind forever, with 
other forgotten things. He took the book in 
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his hand gently, as those who love books do. 
But it was more than a book to him. It was 
a memory and a passion, the first that had 
come into his life, and he was unconsciously 
tender with it, as one is with a dead thing. 

Thinking of her, he wandered to the light- 
house on the jetty beside the dock and looked 
over the quiet waters, doubting, wondering, 
hesitating — with her image ever before him. 
He had not been there long, when he was 
disturbed by the raucous voice of Cadwallader. 

" Hello ! What 's this ? Fellow mooning all 
by himself? Shocking, absolutely shocking! 
What! Never saw such a thing before. I 
shall put it in my note-book as a most curious 
case. Must have a girl to moon properly, 
really you must. I insist. Barbara, I turn 
you over to this moon-struck person." 

He passed her, with a magnificent bow, to 
Ballard. Neither of them seemed as pleased 
as Cadwallader, who continued: 

" While I seek, even to the remotest confines 
of this extensive city, one Pink Lanigan, the 
scarlet Lanigan. Let him take warning lest 
I wash out that incarnadined spot. Who steals 
my purse steals trash, but he that filches from 
me Kitty — Good-bye. I 'm in a murderous 
mood!" 
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He hastened away with huge, ungainly 
strides. 

They stood for a moment in embarrassed 
silence. 

" Will you sit on the wall ? '' Ballard finally 
said. " It is very pleasant in the evenings. 
I often come here. We call it the sea-wall, 
as the Spaniards did before us, because it 
runs along the water^s edge here in front of 
the lighthouse, but it really was built as a 
protection against the Moros. Won't you 
try it?'' 

" No." She hesitated, half speaking the 
word, then quickly changed her mind. " Yes, 
I should like that, but it is so rough and rocky 
that I 'm afraid I could n't get up without 
tearing my dress." 

" I '11 lift you, if you will allow me." 

"I — " again she hesitated — " If you will, 
please." 

He put down the book and, taking her in 
his arms, placed her lightly on the wall, where 
he sat beside her. There was compensation in 
that. He had held her in his arms! What- 
ever might happen, he would always remem- 
ber that. He remained silent, revelling in the 
thought of it. 

Barbara, who was not in the secret of his 
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happy abstraction, felt piqued. Although she 
knew that she was responsible for any cool- 
ness between them, she did not relish the idea 
of his calmly waiting for her to make amends. 

Ballard was entirely contented. He seemed 
possessed of the fixity and taciturnity of a 
sphynx, so that Barbara was finally provoked 
to speak. 

"Don't you ever say anything?" She 
looked at him with a quizzical smile. 

" I beg your pardon," he replied with a start. 
" That is a bad habit of mine. If I am silent, 
it does n't mean that I don't enjoy being with 
you. I do." 

" What in the world are you doing with a 
book out here in the dark? " 

He idly turned the pages, at loss for a reply. 

" It is a book that was very dear to me," 
he said finally. " It has memories connected 
with it which are painful. They meant to me 
— everything. I cannot bear to look at it 
now. You have had things like that, per- 
haps. I brought it down here to throw into 
the sea. It is one way of forgetting." 

" Do you think forgetting so easy ? I don't. 
Are you really going to throw it into the 
water? I don't believe you are. It is not so 
easy to part with even the symbol of a sen- 
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timent Though it wounds you still you cling 
to it/' 

" You are very wise/' he commented, smil- 
ing. "How did you learn all this?" 

" Oh, no,'' — shaking her head in denial, — 
" I am not wise. All women know that. Sen- 
timent! That is woman's special province. 
An understanding of these things comes to 
us with a sort of natural likelihood and fit- 
ness; something that God has given us so 
that we shall not be altogether weak; some- 
thing with which we may comfort the con- 
fused and blundering brains of our big and 
superior masters. No, I am not laughing at 
you. Please do not think that. — Will you let 
me have the book? See! I will throw it for 
you. — But, tell me first — I am not merely 
curious but deeply interested, and wish to help 
you. I am going to catechize you very closely, 
so be careful how you answer. Tell me. Is 
it something very bitter, something connected 
with injury or betrayal, or is it — How shall 
I say it? — Is it a vanished tenderness or an 
unattainable desire?" 

" There is no bitterness." 

He smiled looking at her. Unhappiness 
seemed a far-off, unreal thing. The gates of the 
wonder-world of delight lay open before him. 
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" Then, I think you should not part with 
this book," said Barbara gravely. " A tender 
sentiment is a dear thing. A man is manlier 
for it. It is an amulet in his heart, a seal 
upon his soul. The bitter-sweet of it will per- 
meate all your life with its delicate flavor. 
To shrink from the material sign of a sorrow 
is not strong, is it? To me, it seems as weak 
as drinking to drown grief.'' 

" Perhaps you are right." He was not sure 
of what she had said. She was speaking to 
him, and kindly. That was enough. 

"Will you take it back?" She held the 
book out to him. 

" No. I could not keep it now." 

" I shall not inquire too closely, but — was 
it a woman ? " 

" Yes, a woman." 

" Her eyes — ? " The words escaped her 
in an involuntary, scarcely audible whisper. 
If they were brown! She was thinking of 
Mrs. Payton's eyes, remembering with a pang 
that they were deep and soft and brown, like 
those of a deer. 

"Were blue," he answered. 

Barbara clasped the book tightly to her 
breast as though she feared to lose it. Ah! 
po — what a foolish, wild notion. Smiling 
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sadly at her own fatuity, she let the book sink 
slowly to her lap and raised her eyes toward 
the stars in mute appeal, as though seeking 
response to the unuttered query that lay trem- 
bling in the silent recesses of her heart ; seek- 
ing, as those who love have ever sought, there 
beyond the far reaches of the night some an- 
swering solace of the perplexing afflictions of 
love and life; sure, with a surety beyond the 
need of demonstration, that in the serene fields 
of the glittering heavens lay the solution of 
doubt and sorrow, if one might recall the 
long-lost links of connection or give voice to 
the glimmering reminiscence of a cryptic, un- 
riddling formula — some irrecoverable " open 
sesame,'* trembling like a forgotten word on 
the tip of the tongue. 

" Surely that is sad/* Her voice was low 
and tender. " Her eyes * were * blue — ? " 

" Her eyes are blue." 

Ballard was lookiflg at her now. Something 
akin to madness had touched him. He was 
conscious of a feeling of double personality 
as though his customary self were standing 
back of him, like a shadow, wondering, watch- 
ing, and analyzing the newer being drunk with 
dreams. 

Barbara had turned away, fearful of the 
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answer to her question, but now a tremor of 
delight ran wildly through her heart. As she 
raised her eyes again, she saw Cassiopeia 
shining brightly before her. Gazing upon the 
beautiful constellation, the realization came to 
her that she, too, through vanity, had been, 
transported to the heavens. 

But only for a moment. That would be too 
mad and extravagant a notion. No, it could 
not be herself. But she would keep the book 
by one means or another. It would be the 
only thing she would ever have to remember 
him by. " Shall I keep the book for you, 
Captain Ballard? Then, some day when the 
pain of it is not so great, perhaps you might 
care for it again." 

Before he could answer, Cadwallader ap- 
peared with Kitty. 

" Come on, girls," he cried. " The evening 
is ended. We must be up early for the trip 
to the Sultanas palace." 

When Ballard said good-night to Barbara 
at the launch, it would have taken a very 
delicate scale to indicate which of them was 
the more contented. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

The next morning at half-past five o'clock 
Lieutenant Payton stood outside the Puerta 
Bulacao shading his eyes with his hands 
from the first horizontal rays of the sun, and 
watched a cavalcade as it stretched out in 
column of twos and disappeared around the 
turn of the Asturias road. 

He could not distinguish his wife, but she 
was there. Seeing her, in imagination, riding ^ 
beside Ballard, all that day his sick mind was 
racked with feverish and disordered visions. 

He belonged naturally to that class of com- 
monplace persons who pass unnoted in the 
daily life of their associates. He had become 
accustomed to their disregard, accepting it 
with tacit self-abasement as he timidly recoiled 
from contact with his kind in the intimate re- 
lations of official and social matters. But in 
the privacy of his own study, basking in the 
warmth of his large egotism, he felt his puny 
frame expand to the' dimensions of a giant; 
his mind grappled with and mastered great 
problems and, pacing the floor in an enthu- 
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siasm of self -exaltation, he pictured himself 
in a thousand varying scenes, the admired of 
all admirers, the confident and applauded pos- 
sessor of all those qualities of charm, wit, and 
assurance for which he so passionately longed 
but which, in the affairs of his real life, were 
whisked away from him like a protecting gar- 
ment, leaving him chill and bare. 

Of late he had felt for the first time that 
he was no longer an object of indiflference ; 
that all eyes were following him, gazing upon 
him with analytical inquiry, seeking to probe 
his soul. Seeing with diseased eyes, he read 
on every face pity, scorn, and contempt. 

Indeed, the change in his manner and ap- 
pearance had become so marked that it was 
impossible not to notice his fixed stare, the 
nervous twitching at the corners of his lips, 
his inopportune laughter and occasional volu- 
bility ceasing as suddenly and unexpectedly as 
it began and followed by a gloomy and pro- 
tracted silence. 

He felt that something was expected of 
him — something to free him from scorn. At 
one moment he thought it should be some- 
thing big and manly, arousing admiration by 
its magnanimity; the next he determined that 
it must be terrible and crushing. Again and 
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again he sought by an effort of will to detach 
himself and step back, as it were, viewing the 
situation with unbiased intellectual calm. But, 
no; there they were before his eyes, always, 
his wife and Ballard, riding side by side. 
Again his poor brain tortured itself with hor- 
rible fancies. 

Mrs. Payton was smiling bitterly at the 
moment, thinking her husband would have 
little cause for worry that day. Ballard and 
Mrs. Bennett were riding ahead with Mrs. 
Payton apparently forgotten, so she resigned 
herself to the attentions of her self-appointed 
cavalier. Captain Huffnagle, the Provincial 
Secretary, whose amiable weakness it was to 
believe that, like a certain great philosopher, 
he was " well skilled in amatory matters." He 
was now happily engaged in an airy display 
of killing glances and soft speeches to his 
charming companion and Mrs. Payton was by 
no means averse to the amusing advances of 
her comical and harmless ciscisbeo. He was 
greatly provoked therefore when one of his 
most perfect flowers of tender intimation was 
nipped in the bud by the cavorting of Cad- 
wallader's horse. 

" Conf oimd it, sir ! " he blustered. " Can^t 
you keep that horse quiet ? " 
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" Don't know yet ! " gasped Johnny, who was 
a ludicrous sight, his long arms and legs wav- 
ing wildly in the air as the horse reared and 
plunged, but succeeding by happy chance or 
awkward skill in keeping his seat. 

" What the devil ! " roared " Huffy." "They 
have given him that black brute, * Loco,' the 
worst horse in the stables. There he goes! 
Look at the beast ! " 

" Loco,*' the bit between his teeth, had bolted 
across the fields toward Mt. Datto, Cadwal- 
lader still clinging to him with unbeautiful 
equestrianism. At the second crest of the high 
hill " Loco '' was seen to rear on his hind legs 
and paw the air for a moment with his fore 
feet. Then the women shrieked with horror 
as they saw the horse fall over backward with 
his hapless rider and disappear from sight in 
the long grass. Putting spurs to his horse, 
Ballard, followed by the others, dashed toward 
the spot, fearing that the unf orttmate Cadwal- 
lader had been killed or seriously injured. 

To their surprise they foimd him calmly 
seated on the head of the prostrate horse. 

"Oh, Johnny! Aren't you hurt?" cried 
■Kitty. 

" No, I are n't hurt," he replied. " I ask 
you, is this a horse ? It is not. It 's a moun- 
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tain goat. Mr. Flanigan, I inquire to know, 
why did you permit this aspiring animal to 
impale my unsuspecting person upon its ^smic 
saddle ? '' 

'' I did n't do it. Honest I did n't, Buttons,'' 
protested Lanigan, as Kitty looked at him sus- 
piciously. " That would be rotten, you know." 

" I would never forgive you if I thought 
you had," she announced. 

"You bet she wouldn't," added Johnny. 
" What would Kitty do without her Caddy? " 

" Get up, you simpleton, or your Kitty and 
the rest of us will leave her Caddy sitting 
there." 

" Not much ! Do you appreciate the trouble 
it took to place this spirited equine hors du 
combat? The beast has designs upon my life. 
Strong men shall not move me ! " 

" Come on, Mr. Cadwallader, I '11 get you 
another horse; a good one this time," said 
Ballard, laughing. " And let me tell you that 
your riding is a revelation, though your method 
of horsemanship is entirely novel and original." 

Johnny, without stirring, waved an acknowl- 
edgement. 

" Captain Ballard, I assure you that your 
just encomium shall not remain unrecorded in 
my note-book. But just the same, I decline 
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to resign my present bad eminence until other 
restraining hands protect me from possible 
pursuit by this evil animal." 

A trooper took " Loco's '' bridle ; Johniiy 
was mounted on a safe horse; the trumpeter 
sounded " Forward — March," and the column 
was again in motion. 

The ride was full of interest for Barbara 
and Kitty. They filed along narrow trails in 
the suffocating shadows of the tall cogon grass, 
where Ballard warned them to be careful as 
its sharp edges cut like a knife. They passed 
in succession wonderful panoramas of tropical 
verdure, cocoanut groves, jimgles of buttressed 
rubber-trees, mangrove swamps, and spreading 
mangoes. 

Barbara shuddered with repulsion when Bal- 
lard called her attention to a tree black with 
huge* vampires, hanging head downward, mo- 
tionless and hideous, while above them, in 
strange contrast, a flock of white parrots 
winged their flight, screaming shrilly. But 
what most delighted them was a pair of coo- 
ing little birds, cuddled side by side on the very 
tip of a swaying branch. 

"They are love-birds," Lanigan explained 
to Kitty. Then both he and Cadwallader, try- 
ing to convey unutterable things by glance 
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and gesture, looked so inordinately silly that 
Kitty was overcome with laughter. 

" Would I were a bird upon yonder tree ! *' 
said Cadwallader tragically. 

" Would you were ! " echoed Lanigan for 
Kitty's benefit. 

She laughed again at that and, reaching 
over, tapped him lightly in disapproval. 

Lanigan kissed his hand and said: 

" Buttons, you must not hold my hand in 
public !'' 

Johnny looked disgusted. 

" Oh, sapient Solomon ! " he exclaimed. 
" Now he ' rideth with a froward mouth.' " 

The time passed so rapidly that Barbara and 
Kitty could hardly believe they had ridden 
twelve miles when they drew reins before the 
gates of the Sultan's palace, where the infan- 
try and artillery had preceded them. 

" It does n't look at all like a palace ! " cried 
Kitty, disappointed. 

• Indeed, it could hardly satisfy the mildest 
expectation. At one time it had been a hand- 
some and comfortable tropical bungalow, but 
through neglect had fallen into sad delapida- 
tion. The building was in the center of a 
large enclosure surrounded by a high earth 
wall. As the American party entered the gates 
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they passed between a double line of turbanned 
warriors, each armed with a kris. Beyond, 
the palace yard was thronged with Moro men, 
women, and children dressed in gay colors, 
some squatting, some leaning idly against the 
walls, others crowding and peering curiously 
at the white visitors through the line of guards. 
Half-naked serving women and slaves stared 
at them from every corner. But there was 
no chattering or pointing. A certain grave 
courtesy and sense of propriety seem to be 
natural to even the meanest Moro. 

At the top of the stairs the Americans were 
received by the Sultan. He was a little, pock- 
marked man, gorgeous in many-colored robes, 
which he managed with a good deal of grace. 
Rings covered his fat hands, his belt clasp was 
set with precious stones, and in his green tur- 
ban he wore a single ruby. His manners were 
mild and courtly, as became one who could 
boast of an tmbroken line of descent from the 
great Raja Baginda. He spoke no English, 
but with the aid of Spotty Latour, the half- 
breed interpreter, he managed to make him- 
self tmderstood. His swarthy countenance 
was wreathed in hospitable smiles as he re- 
ceived his guests. He led them to the throne- 
room and, after seeing them seated, placed 
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himself on a velvet-cushioned stool under a 
green canopy. On one side of him stood a 
slave with an inlaid brass buyo-box, on the 
other a fan-bearer, who waved fresh leaves 
over the Sultan's head. Behind, in a semi- 
circle, stood Hadji Buta, the grand vizier, and 
other officials, dressed in fine white muslins 
and gayly-colored silks. 

Barbara and Kitty were all anxiety to see 
the Sultana and the order was graciously 
given. A moment later four half-naked slaves 
appeared carrying the Sultana on a damask- 
covered couch, upon which she sat squat- 
legged. The pearl of the harem was more 
of a disappointment than the palace. Instead 
of a beautiful, black-eyed houri, they beheld 
a gaudy pantalooned, tight-jacketed, and, to 
Caucasian eyes, unlovely creature, who smiled 
at them expansively through filed and care- 
fully blackened teeth, but did not move from 
her squatting position. She reached out her 
hand and a female slave extended a buyo-box, 
from which she took a leaf -wrapped betel nut 
and placed it between her scarlet, berry-stained 
lips. 

The Sultan's niece, on the other hand, was 
a charming and pretty child, with smooth, 
brown skin and quaint coiffure, not unlike the 
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club-top of the Chinese women. She was a 
playful, joyous little thing and danced a grace- 
ful Moro dance for them. Then she came 
close to Barbara, timidly touched her hair, and 
retreated in confusion. 

Spotty Latour, interpreting, said that Indira 
thought Mrs. Bennett's hair beautiful, shining 
like brass. Barbara was pleased with the com- 
pliment and, liking the child, unhooked from 
her breast a miniature watch and pressed it 
into Indira's hands. The little princess held 
it at arm's length, regarding it with sparkling 
eyes, and pinned it on her jacket in the same 
place that Barbara had worn it; then quickly 
unfastening the pearls from her ears, she 
thrust them into Barbara's unwilling hands. 

" You '11 'ave to take 'em, Mrs. Bennett," 
said Spotty, " or they '11 be offended. You 
needn't be afraid; they ain't worth much. 
The Sultan sells the good ones in Singapore 
and blows the money on 'igh livin' there." 

" But where is the throne ? " asked Kitty. 
" I thought all Sultans sat on a throne and you 
had to kiss their feet or something like that." 

" That 's it — that stool wot 'e 's sittin' on 
now, imder the canopy." 

"Oh, dear!" sighed Kitty, disappointed, 
and turned to watch a war-dance which 
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Hadji Abdullah, a famous fighter, was per- 
forming. A moment later she inquired : '' How 
many wives have they — the Sultan and this 
fat man? " pointing to Hadji Buta, the grand 
vizier. 

" The Sultan 'as four wives, Hadji Buta 'as 
seven,'' answered Spotty. 

** Goodness ! Are they going to have any 
more ? " 

Spotty spoke to Hadji Buta, then turning 
to Kitty, interpreted: 

" ' Nix for 'im, 'e says, unless you '11 do 'im 
the honor to become 'isn. As for the other 
seven, 'e allows as 'ow any one who wants 



'em can 'ave 'em." 



Kitty felt that all her illusions were disap- 
pearing. She was glad when Lanigan said it 
was time to go out and see the sports ar- 
ranged in honor of the visit. 

Captain Ballard and Huffnagle remained 
behind to discuss military affairs with the 
Sultan. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

When they were alone with the Sultan, Bal- 
lard inquired whether Panglima Hassan had 
been notified of the conference. The Sultan 
bowed gravely. Moving toward the porch, he 
indicated with a gesture that they were to 
follow him. 

Crossing the field, where the sports had 
been suspended as the natives stared with 
open-mouthed curiosity, came Panglima Has- 
san and his retinue. He was mounted on a 
small pony and over his head a half-naked 
footman hoisted a large green umbrella with 
a long handle. After him trailed his warriors 
in single file, armed with krises and barongs, 
and dressed or undressed in every variety of 
color and costume. 

" Huffy, do you notice that the wily old 
rascal hasn't brought any fire-arms with 
him ? '' remarked Ballard. 

" Don't see anything wily about that,'* 
grumbled Huffy. " He knows you saw their 
rifles at the market when he tried to hold 
you up there." 
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" That 's the way the Malay mind works/' 
Ballard answered. 

Panglima Hassan, without deigning to look 
at the American troops waiting outside the 
gates of the palace, halted as his warriors 
moved inside the enclosure and formed in 
double column to the doors. Between them 
he rode to the foot of the steps. A slave bent 
down on hands and knees and the Panglima, 
with the stateliness of a monarch, stepped 
upon the waiting back and thence to the 
ground. 

After the first ceremonious obeisance the 
Sultan, in mortal fear of the Panglima, intro- 
duced him to Ballard and Huffnagle. 

" We know the infernal rascal ! '' blustered 
Huffnagle. 

Spotty started to interpret but choked him- 
self off, and pleaded in alarm: 

" For 'eaving's sake, be careful, Capting ! I 
came near a tellin' 'im that, and 'e don't look 
in no jokin' mood to me.*' 

" Better be careful. Huffy," warned Bal- 
lard, "or you'll spoil everything." 

" All right, Phil," he assented, with evident 
disrelish. " Let 's be diplomatic." 

It takes two sides, however, to accomplish 
a diplomatic result. Panglima Hassan, proud 
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and scornful, declined to yield an inch. He 
declared that he knew nothing of the pirates 
and had no power over them. He denied that 
he had countenanced any stealing. He would 
not return the cattle. He was not gathering 
forces for a fight. His men did not possess 
fire-arms. 

Ballard, convinced that it was hopeless to 
deal with him, put a final question: 

" Ask him, Spotty, if he will return to Jolo 
with us.'' 

The Panglima drew himself up with a smile 
of scorn as he replied. 

" 'E says," interpreted Spotty, " that 'e '11 be 
blowed if he will ! " 

"Tell him he'll be blowed if he don't!" 
roared Huffnagle. 

The Panglima smiled proudly and his eyes 
flashed. 

" 'E says," Spotty explained, " that the voice 
of the Prophet 'as spoken and the dogs of 
Christians is a-goin' to die like flies. There 's 
some bloomin' priest on Pata Island wot caught 
a cocoanut a floatin' on the water, out of which 
comes a voice sayin' that Hassan was goin' 
to exterminate the Christians." 

" Arrest him ! Take him to Jolo ! " sputtered 
Huffnagle, growing red in the face. 
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" Can't do it, Huffy," interposed Ballard. 
" The Governor promised him a safeguard." 

Hassan knew that his safeguard protected 
him and was openly insolent. His eyes glit- 
tered with hate as he addressed Ballard. 

'* *E says," continued Spotty, " that the Pan- 
glima Hassan returns insult with death, and the 
next time 'e meets the Commandante — that 's 
you. Captain Ballard — 'e won't forget as 'ow 
'e 'as a few scores to settle." 

Ballard smiled. 

" If I don't get him first," he replied. 
" Come on. Huffy, our diplomacy does n't 
seem to be much of a success." 

The elaborate ceremonials of departure 
observed, Huffnagle, taking Ballard's arm, 
strode from the palace in a high dudgeon 
over the failure of his mission. 

They mounted their horses and, followed by 
their orderlies, rode to the field where the 
others were watching the sports. 

Huffnagle dismounted and joined Mrs. Pay- 
ton, while Ballard rode over to the picket-line 
to give instructions for the return to Jolo. He 
stopped to watch Mrs. Bennett. She was 
standing apart from the rest, holding her horse 
by the reins and watching the bull-fight with 
Hadji Abdullah, who, with his stock of a half 
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dozen English words and not much more 
Spanish, kept up an animated and gesticulatory 
fire of talk. 

It was a bull-fight only by courtesy. Two 
handsome animals, held with thongs through 
their noses by a couple of badly frightened 
Moros, butted their heads together in the 
mildest manner. But the throng of excited 
natives, picturesque in their gayly-colored cos- 
tumes, greeted every attack with shouts of 
enthusiasm. 

Suddenly there was a cry of dismay from 
a hundred throats, followed by a moment of 
paralyzed inaction, and then a rush of the 
crowd in all directions from the field. Ballard 
saw them and heard the terrified shrieks of 
the women. As the field cleared of fleeing 
spectators and the view opened, he saw a mad 
carabao running amuck. The Moro on his 
back tugged in vain at the nose thong in 
an effort to subdue the beast, then slipped 
from its back and joined in the general 
flight. 

Released from guidance, the maddened ani- 
mal charged straight onward. The crowd 
shrieked in horror as they realized he was 
galloping toward Mrs. Bennett. Hadji Ab- 
dullah, the famous warrior, took to his heels, 
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and Barbara was left alone, directly in the 
tracks of the infuriated beast. 

Lanigan and a number of troopers, as soon 
as they were aware of her plight, galloped to 
her assistance. But Ballard was ahead of 
them and, dashing in front of Mrs. Bennett, 
his horse was ripped clean through the breast 
with one gore of the powerful horns and sank 
upon its haunches with that pitiful squeal 
which one who has heard can never forget. 
Before the carabao could withdraw its im- 
bedded horn, Ballard leaped from the saddle 
and emptied his revolver into its head. The 
huge beast lurched against the wounded horse, 
then sank in a pool of blood. 

Barbara, still and white, stood transfixed. 

" It 's all right," cried Ballard, going to her. 
" Don't be frightened. He 's dead.'' 

" I am not frightened now," she said, and 
her voice, though weak, was steady. " I was 
frightened for you." 

" I 'm not a bit hurt. I do thank God I 
reached you in time." 

He placed her arm in his and led her away, 
her lips moving in a scarcely audible whisper. 
He could not hear distinctly, but his heart 
thrilled. 

They were strangely silent on the ride home. 
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Barbara could not trust herself to speak; her 
heart was too full. When they reached the 
post in the dusk of the evening Ballard walked 
with her to the dock. 

" I have not tried to tell you how grateful 
I am and how brave I think you are," she said 
as they parted. " I could not do it now. Will 
you forgive me if I do not see you to-night? 
I think it has been a little too much for me. 
. . . Yes, that is it." She smiled vaguely as 
her hand rested in his. Hesitating as if in 
search of some elusive word, she slowly with- 
drew her hand and said " Good-night." 

He watched her as she descended the steps 
to the launch. She turned to him and called : 

" We are going bathing from the dock to- 
morrow. You '11 come, won't you ? " 

" Yes, thank you. I '11 be there." 

He waved his cap as the launch churned 
away. 

Rejoining Huffnagle, they reported the re- 
sult of the conference to Colonel Kelton. He 
raged, but was no longer undecided. Plans 
were discussed, maps were scanned. It was 
definitely settled that a force should be sent 
to attack Hassan within the next few days. 

As soon as the news spread there was great 
rejoicing on the part of the officers and en- 
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listed men, and consternation among the 
women folk. The men, weary of garrison 
routine and fruitless reconnaissances, wel- 
comed the prospect of a fight with convivial 
enthusiasm. 

Ballard, too, was glad, and welcomed the 
chance of active service. But he was glad 
chiefly because of the awakening that had come 
to him. He had been drifting on an enchanted 
sea to an undiscovered land, drifting through 
silvery mists, drawn by dim, beckoning hands, 
called by vague, enticing voices. Now he was 
awake. He saw clearly, as one who rises from 
the too beautiful dreams of night. He loved 
her, loved her with all that was cleanest and 
best in him, and — she was the wife of an- 
other man. Yes, he was glad! He felt his 
heart sink in his effort to believe that he was 
glad because she might be gone when he re- 
turned, and he would see her no more; but 
he knew, with the perfect understanding of 
love, that tranquillity had departed and that 
the memory of her would be with him always, 
occupying his soul like the visions of those who, 
standing on the rim of heaven, had seen the 
essence of beauty in the whirling spheres. 
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CHAPTER XV 

Mrs. Waddington, who had heard with many 
embellishments the story of Barbara's rescue 
from the carabao, put out on the first launch 
the next morning, eager to hear all the de- 
tails at first hand. She found Barbara on the 
after-deck, lounging in a reclining chair, sip- 
ping her morning coflFee. She was quite pale 
but lovely in a soft, clinging robe. 

" You 're sure you were n't hurt, dear ? " 
cried Mrs. Waddington, hurrying to her. 
" You look positively ill ! " 

" I could n't sleep last night," Barbara re- 
plied. "The excitement was too much for 
me, I suppose." 

Mrs. Waddington sat beside her and took 
her hand. " Now, you must tell me all about 
it — everything ! " 

Barbara leaned back smiling, as if lost in 
happy thought. She began to tell of the in- 
cident, softly and quietly at first, then sat up- 
right and tense, living the scene again as he 
seemed to be before her, her eyes sparkling, 
her cheeks bright with color, her lips trembling. 
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Finally she sank back in the chair with a sigh. 
" That ^s all/' 

" Barbara ! " exclaimed Mrs. Waddington, 
looking at her severely. " When are you going 
away from here ? '* 

" In a very little while. I don't think I shall 
wait for the yacht. I 'm going to Manila on 
the first steamer. You will forgive me, but 
I 'm afraid I 'm a little tired of it here." 

"A good thing, too, in my opinion. The 
sooner the better! Dr. Woodruff says the 
climate is dangerous for blondes." She folded 
her fat hands in her ample lap and looked at 
Barbara knowingly. "There, there! I shall 
be sorry enough to see you go, you dear girl. 
I '11 miss you awfully, of course. Now listen. 
I Ve news for you. Have you heard ? " 

" I don't know," smiled Barbara, " until you 
tell me what it is." 

" Well, dear," Mrs. Waddington settled her- 
self for a good gossip, " the troops are ordered 
out on an expedition against Hassan. They 
start to-morrow at daybreak. Everything is 
bustle and excitement. The air is full of it. 
It makes me feel young again." 

" You don't mean to say you enjoy seeing 
them go out to fight ? " 

" God forbid ! I have seen too many dear 
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lads go out who never came back again — 
bright, rosy-cheeked young fellows, and the old 
ones, too. But I think it is saddest when the 
young fellows go down. There was little 
Jackie Pipes. Only last May they brought 
him back with his sunshiny face cold and 
gray. No, my dear, I don't like it. But this 
is our life and I can't help feeling the thrill 
of it." 

"Is — is Captain Ballard going?" faltered 
Barbara. . 

" Going ? I should say he is ! He knows 
more about this country than any officer here. 
Old Danby made such a mess of the recon- 
naissance that Colonel Kelton gave him leave 
of absence to get rid of him and, as the Colonel 
is having one of his bad attacks of rheuma- 
tism, that will put Captain Ballard in command 
of the expedition." 

Barbara wondered if he, too, might come 
back like little Jackie Pipes. The color faded 
from her cheeks and she felt strangely chill. 
With an involuntary gesture she drew her 
manteleta closer about her. 

" I suppose," she said after a moment, " I 
shall be gone when they return." 

" A good thing, too ! I hope so, for your 
sake," snapped Mrs. Waddington. " Now, my 
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dear, don't be angry with an old woman and 
don't worry your heart over Phil Ballard. 
He is n't worth it." 

^' You must not say that and you must not 
speak against him/' retorted Barbara quietly. 

Mrs. Waddington rose with a great shaking 
and smoothing of skirts, exclaiming : " La ! la ! 
la ! There, there, my dear ! This is a strange 
world. Pray God no unhappiness may come 
to you through your stay at Jolo." 

She kissed the young wife and departed in 
haste, intent upon her self-appointed task as 
purveyor of the latest and best information. 
When she reached shore, she found Captain 
Ballard and Condon sitting on a packing-box 
at the entrance to the dock, smoking with an 
idle enjoyment which can be learned only in 
the tropics. 

" Well ! " she exclaimed, stopping in front 
of them. " You seem to be taking things pretty 
easy for men who are supposed to be prepar- 
ing for an expedition. Pray don't get up — 
or down, rather. You look altogether too lazy 
and comfortable to disturb." 

'' Better be nice to us, Waddy," warned 
Condon, " or we won't tell you the latest." 

"What is it. Jack?" she asked, scenting 
news. " Tell me. I 'm dying to hear." 
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"Watch the custom-house door," replied 
Condon. " Now ! Look who 's here ! " 

Mrs. Waddington gasped with astonishment 
at the motley company trooping out of the 
door. Tom Bennett was in the lead, rakish, 
self-confident, and beaming. Next appeared 
a small, plump, and very pretty girl, over- 
dressed and over-jewelled, but seemingly full 
of animal spirits as she laughed and talked 
in a loud tone. 

" My eye ! " they heard her exclaim in pass- 
ing. "This is a real cute little town. It 
ain't bigger 'n a minute, though, is it ? " 

" That is La Belle Syria,' the dancer," com- 
mented Condon. 

" Lord preserve us ! " gasped Mrs. Wad- 
dington. 

Then appeared a tall, broad-shouldered, 
powerful man with a coarsely handsome, pred- 
atory face. He was well dressed in white 
linen, and as he swung along gracefully with 
a huge knotted cane in his hand every move- 
ment indicated great physical strength. 

"That is Willie Bird," continued Condon, 
" ex-pugilist, ex-soldier, singer, dancer, piano- 
player, bad actor, and bad man generally." 

" God bless me ! He looks a perfect villain ! " 

But big as Willie Bird was, he was insig- 
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nificant in height compared with the extraor- 
dinary individual who followed. The second 
man was a giant, a Chinaman dressed in a rich, 
silky garment and wearing a long, carefully 
braided cue, which hung nearly to his feet. 
His sinister face was rendered more terrify- 
ing by one blind eye, from the corner of which 
a long jagged scar seamed his left cheek. He 
strode with ponderous gravity, looking neither 
to the right nor the left. 

"And that is Ah Chung, a Manchu,'* con- 
cluded Condon. " He used to be a juggler 
on one of the Yangtse River boats; that is, 
between intervals of pirating. Willie Bird 
saved his life or paid his fine or something 
of the sort, and now Chung follows him like 
a dog. He is part of the show ; the ' only 
living Chinese giant and undisputed champion 
juggler of the world.' " 

" In the name of goodness, what does it all 
mean ? *' asked Mrs. Waddington. 

" Simply that Willie Bird is going to give 
his show here under the auspices of Mr. 
Thomas Addington Bennett, the New York 
millionaire." 

" Well, I 'm not in the least surprised,'* 
commented Mrs. Waddington tartly. "Mr. 
Bennett is a thoroughly disreputable person. 
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I wonder what his wife will say to this sort 
of thing. I shall make it my business to let 
her know of his scandalous conduct. How did 
he come to meet such people ? ** 

" Willie Bird was giving his vaudeville show 
in Zamboanga," replied Condon. " Mr. Ben- 
nett saw them there and brought the per- 
formers back with him.** 

"The wretch!" exclaimed Mrs. Wadding- 
ton. " I should n't be surprised if he had the 
audacity to ask me to give a dinner in honor 
of that dancing girl.'* 

" Oh, I hardly think that, Mrs. Wadding- 
ton," Captain Ballard laughed. " He may 
possibly ask you to be a patroness. Surely 
you would n*t object to that ? " 

" Phil ! you wicked fellow. It *s no laugh- 
ing matter. Look at the strut of the forward 
thing. I *m going aboard the yacht and teP 
Mrs. Bennett right away. No, I *11 go aroun 
the garrison first. He might get some inno 
cent young married people to take in tha 
horrid dancer person.'* 

" Waddy, dear, you 're a wonder," com 
mented Captain Ballard, as he helped h' 
across the road. "What would morals I 
without you ? " 

" What would yours be without me, you ^ 
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lain ? " she retorted, tapping him playfully 
with her fan. " Don't you dare laugh at 
an old woman. I'm a very knowing person, 
sir!" 

Ballard watched her as she went panting 
and mumbling up the street. His feeling for 
her had always been one of affection mixed 
with amused perplexity. He wondered how 
any one could be composed of such opposing 
traits of kindness, malice, puerility, and shrewd 
common sense. But he abandoned the problem, 
as he always had, with the conclusion that she 
was a woman and, as such, not to be under- 
stood by mere man. 

While Mrs. Waddington bustled from house 
to house and from porch to porch retailing the 
shocking news of the " troupe '' and the danc- 
ing-girl, Tom Bennett was assisting La Belle 
Syria and Willie Bird in the search for rooms. 
There was little choice, and finally they settled 
on second-floor rooms over Ah Wong's saloon. 
Bennett sent for the trunks and they were all 
busy unpacking and helping La Belle arrange 
her new quarters. With quick feminine touch 
the dancing-girl soon gave an appearance of 
cosiness to the place. It was a large room, 
and from end to end of the two sides facing 
the streets extended sliding windows, whose 
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grilled frames were filled with small square 
pieces of pearl shell. 

La Belle stood in the middle of the floor 
with her outer skirt tucked up around her 
waist and her sleeves rolled nearly to the 
shoulder, exposing her pretty arms, while 
superintending the decorations. 

"You're certainly all to the bueno, Mr. 
Bennett, to come and help me like this," she 
cried effusively. " You Ve a real gent, that 's 
what!" 

"Do anything for you, my dear," Bennett 
replied, attempting to kiss her hand. 

" Ah, go on ! " she retorted, slapping his face 
playfully. " You Ve stringing me." 

Willie Bird watched them with a feeling 
of dull perplexity. 

"Well, somebody's getting strung; that's 
a cinch," he grumbled. 

Tom Bennett had walked to the window to 
look down on the street, so he did not see 
La Belle go to Willie and whisper with a smile : 

" It ain't you, you big jealous baby, is it? " 

She raised on tip-toe and kissed his cheek, 
then pushed him away from her. 

" That 's all right. Belle," he added. " But 
I '11 fix your clock for you good and plenty if 
you try to double-cross me." 
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She laughed and was afraid. La Belle knew 
that her master was cruel and dangerous in 
his cups. Though still fond of the brute, she 
had made up her mind to leave him. He kept 
a close watch on her but was good to her, in 
a way. She lived well, as far as their nomadic 
life would permit; wore expensive clothes and 
was supplied with plenty of them; but her 
pocket money was strictly limited, and Willie 
Bird saw that she never had enough money 
to buy a steamer ticket and "make her get- 
away with a pile," as he called it. 

" I 'm going below to the bar, Mr; Bennett,'* 
Willie called from the door. " I must make 
arrangements with Ah Wong for a place for 
the show." 

"Ain't you afraid' to leave me here with 
him ? " whispered La Belle, with a provoking 
smile. 

" Not while Chung is there," Willie grinned 
in reply. " I guess the Chink would put me 
wise." 

" You beast ! " she snapped angrily, and 
aimed a blow at his head with the duster. 

Willie dodged it and disappeared laughing. 

"What the deuce is he laughing at?" was 
Tom Bennett's first question. 

"Oh! he's a fool, that 'sail." 
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The girl threw the duster across the room, 
hitting Chung in the back of the neck. Gravely 
picking it up, the Chinaman placed it upon a 
shelf. She was more afraid of him than of 
Willie Bird, yet knew that Chung would never 
raise an hand against her except by his mas- 
ter's orders. 

Because she hated and feared the giant, she 
delighted in heaping abuse on him. This al- 
ways threw Willie Bird into convulsions of 
laughter, while the courteous equanimity of 
Chung was never disturbed ; so that La Belle, 
being naturally kind, either laughed herself or 
was sorry that she had been harsh with the 
unoffending juggler. 

" Chtmg, for heaven's sake ! " she com- 
plained. " Stop looking at me out of the cor- 
ner of your eye. Get the Scotch and make 
us a couple of high-balls." 

Having relieved her feelings to that extent, 
she walked over to the window where Bennett 
stood. 

"What are you looking at?" she asked. 

" Monkey drill." 

" Oh, the soldiers." 

" Yes. Pretty lively on their pins, are n't 
they? Used to be like that myself once. Long 
time ago now. I 'm in rotten shape these days." 
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Cut out the booze and you '11 be all right 
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Lecturing me ? " he asked, taking her hand. 

" Yes. — Now, don't take my hand. Be 
good. Chung will see you. Yes, I 'm lectur- 
ing you, Mr. Bennett. You 're a good sport, 
you are. You 're going to the bad, though. 
I can see that. I guess you're pretty much 
to the bad already. Why don't you climb the 
pole?" 

" Huh ! " was all Tom vouchsafed. 

" Maybe you 're mad at me because I speak 
right out; but, honest, I never saw you really 
sober yet. You ain't mad, are you? You 
mustn't try to hold my hand. Please stop. 
Chung will tell Willie and then there will be 
* h-e-double-q ' to pay." 

"Never mind, little girl," Bennett replied, 
releasing her hand. " I 'm going to buy you 
a through ticket to little old New York and 
then I 'm going to back you for a winner in 
the burlesque game. If you make good, you '11 
be starred; and Tom Bennett puts up the 
money." 

" Say, that 's awful good of you, Mr. Ben- 
nett," she whispered, clasping his hand warmly. 
" Cheese it ! I forgot the Chink." 

" I mean it," repeated Tom. 
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" I believe you do, and you Ve mighty good 
to me. I 'm fond of you, Mr. Bennett, I really 
am. That's the reason I said what I did a 
moment ago about your bracing up. You ain't 
our sort. I guess you 're pretty gay, all right, 
but you 're a gentleman — I know that ; and 
what gets me is what in the name of goodness 
you go chasing arotmd with a couple of pikers 
like me and Willie for." She gave a start 
and nudged him. "There's some of your 
swell friends across the street now." 

He drew back quickly, but it was too late. 
They had seen him. 

They spotted you all right," said La Belle. 

They ain't looking now, though. I guess they 
won't either. That's what comes of being 
well-bred, I suppose. If it was me, I 'd throw 
a brick. Say, did you see the frozen glance 
the big one handed me? She's a peach, all 
right. Who is she ? " 

" Mrs. Payton." 

" Payton? — Wife of Lieutenant Payton? " 

" Yes." 

" I 've heard about her." 

" What did you hear ? " asked Tom absently, 
looking after the group across the street. 

" Oh, heaps of things. Willie says her hus- 
band is a mutt. But who is the little pippin 
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with the blonde hair? There she goes around 
the corner. She 's a sure beauty/' 

" That 's my wife." 

"What!" cried La Belle in complete sur- 
prise. " Here ! Come in." 

She threw herself into a chair and was silent 
for a moment. 

You got me guessing," she said finally. 

I M sort of imagined she must be some old 
goat you married for her money; but she's 
all class, that girl. What 's the matter ? Don't 
she love you ? " 

Tom made no reply. He was staring moodily 
at the floor. 

" Excuse me, Mr. Bennett. It ain't any of 
my business," she continued, rising hastily. " I 
ask questions like a feeder, don't I? Willie 
says he 's going to feature me as a talking 
act. It 's a bum world, I guess. I never could 
savvy it, anyway. I suppose most people do 
things just because. There 's Rose Lytton up 
at the Orpheum in Manila — just a kid, pretty 
as a picture — doing a perfectly good song 
and dance act. A whole bunch of the good 
spenders are on her trail, anxious to buy the 
joy-water and show her a good time. But 
darn her fool skin! She's loco about a 
busted-down old Australian pug by the name 
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of Billy Carter. Now, what do you know 
about that ? " 

" I did n't hear," replied Bennett with a 
start. " I was thinking of something else." 

" Well, it was n't worth listening to, that 's 
a cinch. Ain't you going to wait for your 
Scotch and tansan ? " 

** No. I '11 come back and get it." 

" No, you won't either. Not this morning ! 
Here is where the candy kid takes her tub. 
And say! La Belle Syria is that particular! 
She never disrobes except before a full house. 
Adios! " 

She threw him a kiss and laughed a " good- 
bye " as he went down the steps. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

As Bennett came down from La Belle's room 
he was worried. 

Just his luck, he thought, that his wife 
and the others had seen him there. When 
Tom Bennett got into a mess he blamed 
it on his luck, and took a drink to steady 
his nerves. Now he turned into Ah Wong's 
saloon. 

Willie Bird was leaning on the bar, his cane 
hanging from his left forearm. With his right 
hand he gesticulated largely as he engaged in 
argument with Wong. 

The latter listened calmly until Bird had 
finished, then repeated with provoking mo- 
notony for the fifth time: 

'' No can do ! " 

"For heaven's sake, Mr. Bennett," was 
Willie's appeal, " tell him it 's all right. I 'm 
trying to get the big hall over the Oriental 
Store for the show. Wong, this is Mr. Ben- 
nett, the New York millionaire." 

Tom Bennett hastened to assure the China- 
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man. But Wong, with a serene and appalling 
disregard for millionaires, repeated in an in- 
different monotone: 

"No can do!" 

" Is that the only record you Ve got ? '' in- 
quired Willie sarcastically. 

" Me no sabe. You catch officer. Him say, 
' All light.' Bueno, can do. Officer say, ^ No 
all light.' No can do. You sabe me? " 

" Sure, I sabe," Willie snorted in disgust. 
" Come on, Mr. Bennett, I '11 see the C. O. 
You can't take a breath in these confotmded 
Islands unless you ask an officer." 

As they turned to go they were met by a 
crowd of soldiers pushing through the doors. 
They greeted Bird vociferously, dragging him 
back to the bar. He laughed good-naturedly 
and signalled for silence. 

" Set up the drinks for the btmch, Wong," 
he ordered. " Come on, fellows. I 'm sure 
glad to see you. Did n't get a chaiiCe before. 
Been busy fixing up La Belle Syria." 

"Oh, you Willie Bird!" called one of the 
soldiers, winking. 

"Cut that out, you stiff!" retorted Willie. 
" She 's a perfect lady." 

The men yelled with laughter. 
Are you going to * re-up ' ? " cried one. 
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"You pie-faced dough-boy! I look as 
though I was going to soldier again, don't I ? '' 

" Say, Willie Bird, where did you get that 
tree yoti 're packin' around with you? " called 
a cavalryman, pointing to the walking-stick. 

" You bow-legged, heavy-handed horse killer ! 
That 's all you know. It 's the real goods in 
the cane line. See the knots and twists in it? 
Can't dent it with an axe. Hard wood. The 
best ever, you bulge-eyed pill-pounder!" he 
continued, addressing a hospital corps man. 

" Where did you get it, Willie ? " asked the 
corps man, with a sickly grin. 

Bird looked at him in mock amazement. " It 
lives ! It speaks ! How did this slip in ? Who 
handed this to me ? " 

The men howled with delight and the un- 
fortunate butt squirmed with discomfort and 
self-consciousness, as many a better man has 
in his situation. But give a humorist his 
claque and who shall escape a drubbing at the 
game of wits? 

" And, don't get familiar, Harold ! " contin- 
ued Bird, for the edification of his admiring 
audience. " Only my friends call me Willie. 
To the rest of tile world I am Mr. William 
Bird, champion long-distance piano-player of 
the world and manager of La Belle Syria, the 
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' Terpsichorean Wonder of the Age and her 
International Opera Comique and Varieties/ 
Now subside. Also make a noise like a hoop 
and roll away ! " 

The butt of his jests lost no time in falling 
back. 

" Put us wise," spoke up a sergeant. 
" Where did you get the cane ? '' 

'' Room for the top-sergeant ! " bawled 
Willie. " This is the how of it. There 's a 
Katipunan witch up Tarlac. One time I did 
her a favor. What it was I ain't going to 
tell none whatever. But she gave me this cane 
and made some passes over it, saying it was 
bewitched. Now, with this stick, all I have 
to do, if some file hands me a dirty deal, is 
to come across with a crack on his caheza, and 
nobody will ever get my goose for it. One 
soak will fix an hambre all right, all right. 
Feel it." 

He passed the cane to the man nearest him. 

" Holy smoke ! It weighs a ton ! " exclaimed 
the soldier. 

" It 's some heavy, you bet, and I '11 tell you 
something else. This same Tarlac witch got 
it from the house of a padre who committed 
suicide. It turned out that he had made about 
a dozen stiffs with said stick and they never 
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got next to his game until the last. My friend, 
the witch, said that was because he strangled 
that one. Adios, fellows! My friend, Mr. 
Bennett, wants to talk over some affairs with 
me. 

He lounged across the room, well pleased 
with the applause of his old comrades and the 
chance of appearing before them on intimate 
terms with a millionaire. 

Tom Bennett, sitting at a corner table by 
himself with an empty glass before him, rose 
with a start as Willie Bird called the second 
time : 

" Mr. Bennett ! Come out of it ! '' 

'^ All right, all right ! I *m wide awake," 
he replied, rising and leaving the saloon with 
Bird. " Thinking, that 's all. Don't ever 
think. It 's bad for one." 

" AH the thinking I do ain't never going 
to hurt me, Mr. Bennett." 

" That 's right, quite right, Willie. The 
smartest people never think nowadays; rotten 
bad form." 

Across the street Bennett saw Kitty, Cad- 
wallader, and Lanigan. As it was the first 
time he had seen them since his return from 
Zamboanga he was about to speak, but Kitty 
turned her back on him so abruptly that he 
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changed his purpose and continued up the 

street, biting his lips with vexation. 
"Stung!" commented Willie Bird. "You 

ain't popular with that bunch by a whole lot." 
" A man never is with his own family." 
" Holy smoke ! " exclaimed Willie. " I never 

open my mouth without putting my foot in it." 
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CHAPTER XVII 

Later the same morning Willie Bird lay 
stretched out in an easy chair in La Belle's 
room, lazily blowing rings of smoke from his 
cigar and drumming with an empty glass on 
the arm of the chair. 

The morning was delightfully cool and 
balmy. La Belle had partly drawn the sliding 
windows while she dressed, and a soft, sooth- 
ing light filtered through the little panes of 
shell, suffusing the interior with a faint, pearly 
glow. 

'^ Sus Maria! '^ scolded the dancer. "Stop 
drumming that glass. You get on my nerves.*' 

" It 's getting on mine, too. I want a drink.'* 

"You lazy thing! If you can't wait until 
I get my clothes on, go an busca it yourself." 

She prinked herself before the mirror for 
a while. Finally, turning to Willie for inspec- 
tion, she tilted her head on one side and sang 
in a paraphrase of a well-known soldier ditty: 

" Am I a peach or am I a chromo ? " 

" Peaches — sure ! " laughed her manager. 
"But how about the high-ball?" 
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"Oh, I forgot!" she cried. "That's the 
man of it ! You 'd rather have your drink 
than me." 

Bird watched her prepare the drink with a 
sense of satisfied proprietorship. 

"What do you say, Belle? Shall we give 
the show to-night ? " 

" What ! You 're dotty, ain't you? What 's 
the use of giving the show without some 
advance advertising? What's the use of 
giving the show even then if the soldiers 
haven't any money? That's where we get 



ours." 
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We could do a jawbone business all right. 
Belle, with the Post Exchange to handle the 
coupons, but the C. O. says there 's nothing 
doing. The men are going on a tough hike 
to-morrow and the old man wants them to turn 
in early and get a good night's rest. Ain't 
that the rottenest luck? They don't deserve 
a A- 1 attraction like us. I 'm going to break 
camp and cut it myself. We '11 beat it back 
to Zambo." 

" Well ! I guess not ! " snapped Belle, reso- 
lutely. 

" What 's that? " roared Willie. He could 
hardly believe his ears. 

" That 's — what — I — said," the dancer 
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continued. " Yours truly camps right here 
until the soldiers get back from the hike and 
then we do our stunt, I guess La Belle Syria 
is some patriotic in spite of her name/* 

'' You cut that out," growled Willie, as she 
came toward him with the two glasses. 
" You '11 damn well do what I tell you/' 

"Will I, Willie? We'll see!" 

"If you don't, I'll wring your neck," he 
bellowed. 

" If you as much as say ' Boo ' to me, Willie 
Bird, I '11 go to the window and scream at 
the top of my voice ; then I guess you '11 get 
what 's coming to you ! " 

" All right ! " he snarled, jumping up and 
crashing the ferule of his cane on the floor 
as he started for the door. " We '11 let it go 
at that. But say, little Bright- Eyes, I 'd like 
to know what you 're going to do when me 
and Chung turn you adrift." 

" If you don't quit your kidding, Willie, 
you'll make me spill this Scotch all over my 
kimona. What '11 I do when you turn me 
adrift? Why, you big fat-headed piker, I was 
a head-liner drawing down a copious stipend 
when you were dead-beating Uncle Sam at 
fifteen-sixty, per ! " 

" Look here. Belle, don't you talk any rag- 
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time about my soldiering, or I 'II knock your 
block off." 

" No you won't, either. I '11 say anything 
I want. You ask what '11 I do without you? 
What 'II you do without w^, you mean. Even 
saying I wasn't the best little muscle dancer 
in the business, I guess I 've got some friends 
who '11 look after me in a pinch." 

Willie turned upon her, white with rage. 
" You mean that drunken loafer off the yacht, 
don't you ? I 'II fix you ! " he roared. 

As he rushed at her. Belle hurled the glass 
of whiskey and soda at his head. He dodged 
and, as he did so, slipped and fell with a 
crash. In another moment she was at the 
window, throwing it wide. 

" Now ! " she panted fiercely, " if you mon- 
key with the buzz-saw, you get hurt ! " 

He rose and began to brush himself off 
slowly like one in a daze. Covering her with 
a searching glance, he burst out into a laugh. 

"You little cat!" he said, without an ex- 
ternal trace of resentment. " You wanted to 
kill me." 

" No, I did n't. I just did n't want you to 
kill me." 

" What 's got into you, Belle ? I never saw 
you break out that way before." 
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" I 'm just beginning to find out, Willie Bird, 
that I'm about the most important thing to 
me there is. You never thought of that, did 
you?'' 

" All right, girlie. Let 's cut out the scrap- 
ping. I guess I was jealous of that rich guy." 

" You need n't be," she replied coldly. " I 'm 
playing him and I 'm going to play him to the 
limit. We don't get gold-fish like that every 
day." 

She drew back suddenly from the open 
window and ran to another one that was 
nearly closed, and began to peer through it. 
What 's got into you, now ? " asked Willie. 
Sh-h!" she whispered, her finger to her 
lips. " Do you hear that ?" 

It was the sound of laughter and voices 
from the street. 

" Come here, quick, Willie. It 's them ! " 

"Who?" 

" Mr. Bennett's wife and that bunch again. 
They sure act happy, don't they ? I '11 bet they 
ain't, though; nobody ever is. Look at the 
little blonde, Willie. Ain't she a peacherino ? " 

They watched until the party was out of 
sight. 

"Here's what's left of your high-ball, 
Willie," said La Belle with a sigh, turning 
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toward the room again. " I forgot all about 
it. Gee! it makes me feel punk to see that 
gang. It ain't their money and it ain't their 
clothes. It 's the — the — what do you call it ? 
It 's the * tout-ensemble ' ! . . . That 's it. . . . 
The whole darned ' tout-ensemble.' I ain't got 
it and I never will have it. I wish I could be 
like that little peach; but I can't. You got 
to be born and brought up to it." 

The theatrical manager thought she was 
going to cry, and if there was anything he 
feared and hated in a woman it was tears. 
So he went to her, embracing her tenderly. 

" Now, Belle, don't cry. I 'm dead stuck on 
you the way you are. I don't know what a 
* tout-ensemble ' is, but if it 's on the market 
you can bet your zapatos that Willie is game 
to spend his last peso on it." 

" You 're all to the bueno, Willie," she said, 
and kissed him. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

When Kitty cut Tom Bennett on the street 
he knew things were in a bad way for him. 
He left Bird and hastened aboard the yacht, 
searching for his wife. She was not there. 
Changing his clothes and fortifying himself 
with whiskey, he went ashore again to look 
for her. He had not an idea of what sort of 
an excuse he was going to make, but he wanted 
to see her and explain in his own way, before 
it was too late. 

Shortly before the noon hour, having 
searched elsewhere in vain, he turned toward 
the Club. According to custom, the shady side 
of the clubhouse veranda began to fill with 
officers and ladies and an occasional civilian 
in the government service. The place was 
a-buzz with chatting and laughter. Tom Ben- 
nett saw his wife and Mrs. Waddington in 
conversation near the door of the billiard 
room. 

" You don't know the worst yet," he over- 
heard Mrs. Waddington saying as he ap- 
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preached. " The creature does the Danse-du- 
Ventre — positively ! " 

Bennett would have liked to wring her neck. 
He advanced quickly towards his wife, deter- 
mined to brave it out. 

" Hello, Bab," he began, leaning to kiss her. 

Barbara drew back, her hand in front of 
her face. 

" Don't you dare, Tom Bennett ! " she re- 
plied in a low voice, vibrating with repulsion. 

" Oh, well, I suppose a fellow can't kiss his 
own wife. Ain't that a hell of a note ? " 

" It 's worse than that, Tom," retorted Bar- 
bara as she moved away with Mrs. Wad- 
dington. 

Muttering a curse, Bennett strode over to 
Mrs. Payton at the other end of the veranda. 

" May I chat with you a while? " he asked. 

She nodded an assent that was none too 
cordial and he sat at her table. 

"Why do you look at me like that?" he 
asked, fidgetting under her stare. 

" You certainly have been distinguishing 
yourself," she replied, with a hard smile. 

Her scorn was a lash and he quivered imder 
it. More and more uncomfortable, he waited 
for her to speak, but she was apparently ab- 
sorbed in idle contemplation of her graceful 
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finger-tips. Bennett valued Mrs. Payton's 
opinion. She was a sharp-witted, experienced 
woman who knew her world, and condemna- 
tion from her brought definite realization of 
the situation in which he was placing himself. 
He had recklessly resolved to ignore the con- 
sequences of his mad actions. Now, with a bad 
quarter of an hour before him, he as heartily 
wished La Belle at the bottom of the sea. 

" What have I done ? ** he asked, drumming 
nervously on the table. 

" My dear man, shall I spell it for you ? 
We have grown up, I think.*' 

She smiled in an inconsequential way, look- 
ing at the pink glow between her fingers as 
she held them up to the light. 

" It *s a pretty hand," he commented, then 
wondered why he had said it. He was not 
thinking of her hand at all. 

" That was stupidly clever of you,'* she re- 
marked judicially. " But, for goodness' sake, 
stop drumming that glass. You make me 
nervous." 

" I know well enough what 's the matter," 
he continued defiantly. '* You 're going to haul 
me over the coals about La Belle Syria." 

" I am going to do nothing of the sort," she 
returned a trifle sharply. 
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Bennett was not prepared for this attitude. 
He watched her expectantly and then blurted 
out : " Well, why don't you, then ? Did — my 
wife — say anything? " 

'* No, but she '11 do something. It seems to 
me you are not going to have a wife very 
long." 

Bennett's eyes followed her glance as she 
looked toward his wife and Captain Ballard 
sitting at the other end of the veranda. 

" ' To have and to hold,' Mr. Bennett, — 
that 's the way with a woman. You 've got 
to hold her to have her. Did you ever think 
of that?" 

"Hold?" He laughed derisively. "She 
won't let me touch her." 

" Can you blame her ? Did you ever notice 
that your wife is beautiful and fascinating, 
and that men fall in love with her as naturally 
as a duck takes to water? Do you think she 
will accept you as you are and as you do, 
when there are other men who care enough 
for her to offer something that you either 
have n't got or hide pretty successfully? Your 
caring for her doesn't count; you have to 
make her care for you." 

Tom flushed, then turned white under the 
rebuke. 
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"That's mighty stiff, Mrs. Payton," he 
replied moodily, but without anger. " But I 
suppose you're right. It's too late now, 
though. I lost her years ago. I wanted to 
go straight when I married her, but it was n't 
in me. The bets were two to one that she 
would leave me the first year we were mar- 
ried. I found that out afterward when two 
of my friends were dropped from the Club, — 
one for making the bet and the other for not 
paying. Barbara is too proud. That's the 
only reason." 

"And now, you're going to let some one 
here take her from you ? " Mrs. Payton asked 
with the shadow of a sneer. 

" By God, I 'm not ! " cried Bennett, start- 
ing from his chair. " I '11 cut out this La 
Belle affair. I '11 camp right on my wife's 
trail until we leave here." 

" That 's more like a man. I like you, Mr. 
Bennett, and I want to see things go well with 
you. Otherwise I should n't bother at all. Run 
along, now, and behave yourself." 

" Will you come to the Chinese wharf with 
me," he asked, " and help me select a gift for 
my wife?" 

" No — not to-day." 

An unaccustomed nuance in her tone im- 
pressed him. 
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" May I ask why not ? " he ventured, 

" Do you really want to know ? '* She hesi- 
tated a moment undecided — then finally: 
" I '11 tell you. I can't afford to be seen going 
about with you. You remember where you 
were this morning when we passed down the 
street. I do not doubt that La Belle is a very 
interesting person. She is quite handsome; 
but, my dear man, it is simply — impossible/' 

He knew that he had brought it on himself. 
There was no reply possible. He picked up 
his hat and cane and started to move away. 

Mrs. Payton stopped him and spoke in a 
voice carefully modulated to convey her mean- 
ing as gently as possible. 

" Mr. Bennett, it would be well to remem- 
ber that, if you are not more circumspect, your 
wife — may not be able to afford to be seen 
going about with you." 

Tom looked up at her like a wounded ani- 
mal and turning slowly left the place. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

It was a perfect afternoon in the tropics. The 
white, hot glare of noon had been succeeded 
by a softer glow as the sun dropped toward 
the West. All the sea was glittering in the 
slant rays. A light breeze fretted the surface 
of tiie water with the faintest ripples, while 
from underneath the pier came the vague and 
reiterated chug of the water gurgling against 
the piles. In the distance the scattered sapits 
of the pearl-fishing fleet were returning, one 
by one, from their quest. Captain Huffnagle 
and Kitty sat on the end of the dock swinging 
their feet over the water as they chattered 
and watched the shoals of fish swimming in 
column between the piles, while Johnny Cad- 
wallader, beside them, explained to Captain 
Ballard, Barbara, and Mrs. Payton the numer- 
ous advantages of diving compared with 
sprawling down the ladder and ignominiously 
slipping into the water like a turtle. 

''Dive away!" advised Ballard. "Give us 
a taste of your quality." 
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"All right," said Johnny, with much pre- 
paratory rubbing of hands and adjusting of 
bathing suit. " This is where I shine. Watch 
me!" 

He ran toward the diving-board, his long 
legs moving with astonishing rapidity. Just 
as he was near the end of the board Lani- 
gan trotted down to join the party and, tak- 
ing advantage of the moment, let out a yell 
that would have shamed a Comanche or a 
coyote. 

Johnny heard — hesitated — and was lost. 
He slipped, flung his arms, kicked wildly into 
the air, and finished with an unequivocal, old- 
fashioned flop. In a second he reappeared on 
the surface and, if one who has flopped and 
is streaming and sputtering salt water may 
be said to glare haughtily, Johnny certainly 
glared. 

" I knew it was you, Mr. Flanigan," he 
fumed, as soon as he could speak. '' You are 
frivolous, sir ! " 

He looked unutterable things at his rival, 
which was too much for the gravity of the 
others. 

Barbara clapped her hands with delight. 

" Is n't he the funniest thing you ever saw ? " 
she cried, grasping Mrs. Payton's arm. " Oh ! 
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go on, Johnny, keep it up. I love you when 
you do that/' 

Barbara's cloak slipped from her shoulders 
as she spoke, disclosing her bathing suit. She 
made a fascinating picture — ^ color in her 
cheeks, light in her eyes, a smile on her lips — 
as she leaned toward Johnny in eager enjoy- 
ment. She ran to the end of the board and 
dived surely and gracefully into the warm, still 
water. Then Ballard followed her. 

"Where did you learn to diye like that?'' 
he inquired, surprised, as she rose to the sur- 
face and floated lazily. 

" I told you I was athletic, you know. Don't 
you remember?" 

" Yes, I remember." He wondered how she 
could think that he had forgotten anything. 

" I 'm going to swim out to the buoy," she 
said presently. 

Without waiting for a reply, she turned on 
her side and started toward the open water, 
swimming with an easy stroke. 

"Oh! Captain Ballard, made her come 
back!" begged Kitty in alarm. 

With a few swift strokes he was beside 
Mrs. Bennett. 

" Are you going to take me back by force ? " 
she cried with a laugh. 
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" No. I 'm going to stay with you." 



But — suppose I want to be alone ? '* 

I '11 come anyhow." 

But — suppose — I don't want you to 



come ? " 

« T fU • --1. ^1^^ ^ >> 



I '11 come . . . just the same.' 

"And if — I tell you to go back?" 

" I '11 — suppose — that you don't mean it, 
and that you really want me to come with 
you." 

Barbara nodded her head in merry assent. 

"You are an awfully good supposer," she 
replied. " But, do you really — suppose — you 
can follow — where I am going?" 

" I '11 try," answered Ballard promptly. " I 
— • suppose — that I could find the way to you 
wherever you might be." 

They swam on in silence through the warm 
water of the sunlit sea. They were happy — 
buoyantly, thoughtlessly happy. Like truant 
children wandering barefoot on a lark through 
the spring woods, they were gay with an un- 
restrained ardor. The tumult of their hearts 
was like the song of a bird hidden deep in the 
trembling leaves of some forest tree. 

They spoke — happily, child-like — and their 
words were alien and unavailing as the faint 
murmurings of a dreamer. They were silent 
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and their eyes were eloquent with under- 
standing. 

Barbara was the first to put her hand on 
the iron buoy. 

"Oh! It is big enough to sit on!" she 
cried. " I *m going to climb up and watch the 
sunset." 

He steadied the buoy while she clambered 
up, then, sat at her feet on the projecting rim. 
Is my cap on straight, please ? " she asked. 

It feels as though the dive had disarranged 
it." 

He turned to look, causing the buoy to whirl. 
Barbara gave a little scream and grasped his 
shoulder tmtil the mass of iron was still again. 

" Now, Captain, you must not look at me 
any more. It makes the buoy go around." 

" It makes my head go round, too, Mrs. 
Bennett." 

"That," said Barbara in a tone of grave 
reproof, " was a very foolish remark." 

Then they both laughed, which was quite 
the silliest thing in the world to do, so that 
the buoy, being a self-respecting buoy, took 
a turn and dropped them into the water. But 
the mishap merely made them laugh again and 
clamber back with renewed zest. This time, 
Ballard sat beside her, for a better balance — 
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he said. Then they laughed once more. It 
is doubtful if two such absurd persons ever 
sat on a buoy since buoys began to be. 

"We must stop being foolish/' remarked 
Barbara finally. " I am going to tell you how 
grateful I am and how brave I think you 



are." 



She spoke so sweetly, with such sincere feel- 
ing, that he fell into a dream of adventure 
and romance, for the glory of his love, that 
he might hear her dear voice again, as now, 
when he returned to place the trophies at her 
feet. 

" I believe you are a vain thing," she com- 
mented presently. " There you sit smiling and 
agreeing with all the lovely things I have been 
saying about you. I think it would seem more 
becoming to look embarrassed." 

"I smiled because it is good to hear you 
say pleasant things about me, Mrs. Bennett. I 
want you to like me. I — like — you and — 
Is n't that reason enough ? " 

" Oh, no, indeed ! not for a woman. Why 
do you like me ? Quick, please ! Don't stop to 
think of a reason." 

" Because you are you ; because you are 
clever and beautiful; because you are so 
happy — " 
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" Happy ! " cried Barbara. " I never thought 
of myself that way. Oh, see ! " 

A vinta was passing near them. The red* 
and white stripied sail flapped loosely as the 
Moro in the stern drove the little craft through 
the water with powerful strokes. His dark, 
naked body glistened in the sun and, with each 
movement of his arms, the splendid muscles 
were outlined in sharp relief. 

Barbara pulled off her cap to wave to 
him, and her hair fell over her shoulders in a 
profusion of gold. The sun was in it, shim- 
mering brightly through the lovely mass, 
but not more brightly than in her heart and 
her eyes. 

The Moro waved his paddle back to her, 
calling in a guttural voice: 

" Hoo-aah, bigay! " 

" What does that mean? " she asked, waving 
again. 

"Hello, friend !'' 

" Well ! Now I Ve scattered all my hairpins 
about on his account. You'll have to find 
them for me.*' She turned the back of her 
head to him. " Now, please." 

Touching her hair, in his unaccustomed task, 
he was awkward unintentionally and slow de- 
liberately, so that Barbara finally turned and 
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waved him aside, arranging her hair with deft 
fingers. 

" Do you remember, Captain, that night at 
the lighthouse when you were going to throw 
the book into the sea? Well — you told me 
an awful fib about that book ? " 

" I don't understand.'* 

" You said something about — You led me 
to believe that something long ago — and — 
Will you please tell me what I 'm trying to 
say? Just the same," she concluded, with final- 
ity, " you are an awful fibber ! '* 

"Why?" he asked feebly. 

" Because I looked in the book, and — Oh, 
dear! It is such a beautiful book. But that 
isn't what I meant to say. I looked in the 
book and that particular edition was published 
last year. So, you see — " 

Ballard, calmly enigmatic, gazed across the 
water. 

" I think," she said, folding her hands on 
her lap and looking as severe as possible for 
one who is in a bathing suit and who is rap- 
turously happy and whose hair is fascinatingly 
dishevelled, " I think you should not have told 
me that dreadful — fib." 

The flicker of a smile played about his lips. 

" It was not an awful fib — " 
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Oh ! ** exclaimed Barbara reproachfully. 

It annoys you. I was only teasing. Let us 
not talk of it any more." 

" No, it does n't annoy me, and — we *11 talk 
about it a great deal more. That is — I shall 
and I want you not to stop me. You are going 
away, possibly before I return from the ex- 
pedition, and I shall probably never see you 
again." 

His eyes dreamily followed the little sapits 
of the pearl-fishing fleet sailing slowly across 
the flaming red ball of the sun as it dipped 
into the sea. There was a smile on his lips 
and Barbara, immovable, breathless, watched 
and waited for him to speak. 

" How beautiful it is ! " he went on. " If I 
were to deny this wonderful hour that comes 
at the end of the few days of my life in which 
all of my life has been lived, I should be a 
traitor to my heart and an assassin of my soul. 
It has come to me as a sudden illumination, 
like this gorgeous sunset. How brightly, with 
what a newer and intenser light the world 
about us is bathed! Look at Tulai. It was 
commonplace before, but see it now in the 
majesty of its purples and golds. Something 
of this has entered my life. It is commonplace 
no longer." 
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He turned to look at her, and Barbara did 
not take her wondering eyes away. 

" The book," he said, " was for you. That 
day and night you avoided me. I loved you 
even then. ... I knew I must forget, and 
wounded as I was, I wished, with the mad 
unreasonableness of those who love, to assuage 
a cruel hurt with a poor and foolish remedy." 

Barbara slowly withdrew her eyes. Now it 
was she who looked across the water. His 
confession had come so quietly and simply. 
He had spoken as one who is compelled by 
a great necessity. He had not so much as 
touched her hand — it would have broken the 
spell. She was grateful for that. He was 
right and true in the test. Her heart, in a 
tumult of conflicting emotions, beat a wilder 
tune than it had ever known. Why could she 
not be brave and tell him all the sweet music 
it was ringing for him? 

She turned to him again, and her look was 
all compact with tenderness and fright. Her 
eyes gazed upon him with timid eagerness; 
then, averting her head, she buried her face 
in her arms on the rim of the buoy. 

He leaned toward her and took the hand 
nearest his. She lifted her head, with the 
wildest look in her eyes, then covered her face 
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again. But now her cheek was on the hand 
that held hers, and he could feel the trickling 
of her tears. 

" Barbara/' he said. Her grasp tightened 
at that. " Do you care for me ? I want to 
hear you say it before you go. Do you? '* 

She did not reply, but he felt her warm, 
wet cheek pass across his hand, followed by 
a pressure from her lips, so soft that it was 
like the touch of a butterfly's wing. Theji she 
lifted her head, looking at him. 

" Yes, I always have." 

Though her face was crimson, she did not 
turn away. He went to her. Their lips met. 

"You are Undine,'' he told her. "I'm 
afraid you '11 slip away from me to your crys- 
tal palaces under the sea." 

"Ah, no! dear. Have you forgotten? It 
is Undine who will be neglected and banished. 
And now that she has found a soul she can 
never forget. This wonderful thing which has 
come to her will not die, but it will be with 
her always, even in her prison under the black 
water. Ah ! let us not think of it. There are 
no prisons here. If is all gold in the setting 
sun ! Come ! Our love may live while it shines. 
Let us swim back through this' golden water. 
It will soon be black. Oh, my dear! it will 
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all be black when we reach the pier, and it is 
so near — so near ! " 

Slowly they swam back through the golden 
sea. When they reached the pier and joined 
the others, the sun had disappeared below the 
horizon, and the tropical twilight was settling 
swiftly. 

Barbara glanced over her shoulder at the 
sea, then averted her head, shuddering. The 
water was black, now. 
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CHAPTER XX 

A HALF an hour later, Captain Ballard stood 
on the end of the dock watching the launch, 
with Barbara, Kitty, and Cadwallader aboard, 
steaming through the twilight to the yacht. 
Darker and darker night rolled in. It was as 
she had said — the waters were black. Did 
she say it? or was it some wild dream that 
had enraptured his senses for a moment ? Had 
he, like Blake, imagined for a brief, ecstatic 
pause, in stronger and better lineaments than 
perishing mortal eye can see? For him the 
world was focused in a point — a glimmer like 
a star as the stern light of the latmch grew 
smaller in the distance. 

"Aren't you ever coming?*' said a voice 
beside him. " All the others have gone.'* 

He turned and saw Mrs. Payton. 

" Yes, of course," he replied absently. " It 
is getting late." 

" You men are such hopelessly bad actors," 
she went on. " Really, Phil, you 're going at 
a pretty rapid gait. People are beginning to 
notice." 
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He did not reply. 

She laughed, not unkindly. " Silence is 
golden. As Mrs. Waddington says/' she con- 
tinued, mimicking, " ' You can depend upon 
Phil Ballard keeping his mouth shut ' — as 
though any one would tell a thing to Waddy 
without expecting to have it go all over the 
garrison in five minutes. But I 'm not depend- 
ing on your silence. I want you to tell me 
things. Really, I have some rights over you, 
you know. I loved you once." 

They were passing the old park, where the 
shadows were settling thicker and thicker 
through the palms and the fire trees. 

" Do you remember that night, Phil," she 
continued, "when Teddy found us here and 
wanted to kill you? Yes, I loved you once. 
But that seems long ago now. So for that 
reason you are to tell me. A woman's love is 
worth something, after all. Confide in nie. 
That shall be the price of the love I once felt 
for you." 

"I don't understand," he said absently. 
" You are mysterious." 

" Once you could have solved my mystery, 
had you cared to. Heigh-ho! you let it go. 
You would have none of it. One gets to real- 
ize, though, that nothing matters much. There 
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isn^t a great difference, however things go. 
These are the same trees. There is the sky 
above us; the first peeping stars are fretting 
it as of old; soon the moonlight will trickle 
over the leaves and stir the hearts of poor 
stupids who clasp hands beneath some rustling 
tree. But — it ^s the same moon ; it has not 
changed. It 's the same moon that saw you 
stagger under my porch, that saw me come to 
you and — Ah, well ! I thought it would make 
a difference, but — it has n't." 

Mrs. Payton paused and looked at him with 
an uncertain smile. 

" No, I don't expect you to answer," she 
added. "Anything you might say would be 
wrong, even ' yes ' or ' no ' ; one would be 
brutal, the other banal. Tell me — you owe 
me that, — does she love you the way, — I did ? 
What? You will not even tell me that? No 
need to ask if you love her! I have your an- 
swer. As I said a moment ago, men are such 
bad actors. Your secret is mine, too, now." 

She laughed and he realized the irony of 
her merriment. But it did not disturb him 
now. He wondered at the calmness that pos- 
sessed him — wondered at the tremendous 
thing which had caught him up from the placid 
stream of existence and hurled him into the 
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maelstrom of passion. Where would it end? 
He felt serenely prepared. A new vigor 
thrilled him. A defiance of events and a sense 
of triumphant capacity to forge them to his 
will exhilarated him like the brisk evening air 
on his face and throat. He tmderstood for the 
first time that strange line in Dante which had 
so often perplexed him. He was startled from 
his train of thought by an unaccustomed voice 
and the sudden tightening of Mrs. Payton's 



arm. 



Have you a match? 

Tom Bennett stepped forth from the shadows 
in front of Ballard's quarters. 

" Not in these clothes, Mr. Bennett, but I '11 
call the boy. Alejandro ! " 

Neither spoke for a moment. 

" I believe you expect the new propeller-shaft 
soon?" Ballard finally said. '* I didn't quite 
get what you said this morning." 

The question passed unheeded. Ballard felt, 
in a vague way, that their meeting at that 
particular time was a coincidence fraught with 
curious significance and that there was some 
elusive meaning in it that escaped him. He was 
conscious of a mild surprise at his inability to 
experience any emotion adequate to the ren-- 
contre, and at the incongruous insistency with 
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which the hoarse evening chorus of frogs in 
the rice-marshes fascinated his attention. 

Alejandro appeared at the head of the 
steps with a candle-lamp and Bennett lit his 
cigarette with unsteady hand. As he did so, 
Mrs. Pay ton leaned toward Ballard. 

" Don't come with me," she whispered. " I 
don't want my husband to see you." Speak- 
ing aloud, she went on : " Mr. Bennett, will you 
see me home ? " 

Tom's mind was in a tumult as he crossed 
the plaza with Mrs. Payton. Why had he 
waited for Ballard at his quarters? For the 
life of him he could n't tell. It was not for a 
light. He already had a box of matches in his 
pocket. Was it something about — Bab ? In 
vain he passed a nervous hand across his damp 
brow. He could not recall. 

A question by Mrs. Payton rivetted his at- 
tention. 

" Do you remember what I said to you about 
your wife when we were sitting on the Club 
veranda this morning? " 

"What do you mean?" 

" Oh, you poor, guileless baby ! " Mrs. Pay- 
ton sneered. " You should have been with the 
swimming party this afternoon. You would 
have seen something to open your eyes. Don't 
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you know what 's going on right under your 
nose ? " 

" No, I don't. For heaven's sake don't talk 
in riddles." 

" Well, then, to be plain, Captain Ballard is 
in love with your wife." 

" I '11 break his damned neck ! " growled the 
husband savagely. 

" Better be careful how you go about it, 
Mr. Bear," advised Mrs. Payton, tapping him 
on the fingers. " And your wife — is in love 
with — " 

" Here, now ! None of that ! Don't say any- 
thing against Bab. She 's all right." 

" Spoken like a hero, Trusting-Heart. There 
are none so blind as those who won't see. 
How does the rhyme go — ? 

" * Your marriage comes by destiny. 
Your cuckoo comes by kind. ' " 

" By God ! You can put things in a rotten 
way ! " cried Bennett. " I won't believe it. 
I 'm pretty vile and I suppose people would n't 
blame her for going the limit, but I know — " 

He stopped short. Did he know ? A sickly 
sense of doubt overwhelmed him as with a 
vertigo. 

I only know what people say," Mrs. Pay- 
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ton added hastily. " You remember the old 
saw about smoke and fire. I simply mean 
that, if you want to keep your wife, you 
would better have your eyes open, and pretty, 
wide, too." 

With a friendly nod, she left him standing 
under the archway of her house. 

Tom Bennett was stunned. For a moment 
he stood transfixed where Mrs. Payton had 
left him, then staggered down the street. He 
bumped into a Filipino muchachOy who turned 
and fled in fright up a dark callejon. Bennett 
passed on unseeing and unheeding. The actual 
world was merely a curious, distorted back- 
ground for the feverish activity of his mind. 
Finally he reached the Club and, calling for 
whiskey, threw himself into a chair. No one 
who looked at him — quiet, handsome, and 
apparently absorbed in reverie — would have 
suspected the wild phantasmagoria of thoughts 
that whirled across his stimulated brain, the 
tumult of emotion, the surging of sensation 
on his consciousness, at one moment perilously 
near to bursting into action, then receding to 
quiescence. 

He had always been proud of his wife — 
proud of her and ashamed of himself with 
as great a loathing as he knew she felt for 
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him. Long ago he had forfeited all claim to 
her love and respect. But, even in the wildest 
, vagaries of his drimken brain, he had never 
thought of her except as a being superior to 
all the rest of woman-kind. Beautiful and 
fragile, from the beginning she had seemed 
almost too dainty to touch, the physical ex- 
pression of an ideal purity. But, later, when 
her white soul drew back revolted from the 
pit of bestial passion to which he would have 
dragged her down, he cursed her heart of ice. 
He cursed himself a thousand-fold more as 
he sank deeper and deeper in dissipation, 
knowing that not even the woman he adored 
could revive the better self that lay de^d 
within him. But always and above all else 
he had believed in her. She was to him the 
symbol of all that was good. 

Now, he remembered the little things. That 
very morning when Mrs. Payton called his 
attention to his wife and Captain Ballard on 
the Club veranda ! Yes, it was true ! He had 
never seen that look in her eyes before. 
He clutched the table nervously, rattling the 
glasses. Their clinking waked him from his 
train of thought. Wiping his wet brow with 
his hand, he looked at the empty glass with 
a smile. What a fool he was! Wives were 
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lost every day, and if one was n't damned glad 
to be rid of her, there — on the table — was 
something to forget with. He poured a drink 
of whiskey, gulped it down, and rose to leave 
the Club. 

" Let them go their way," he thought. " It 
does n't make any difference now. It is too 
late.'' 

He remembered reading at college about the 
nine days' fall of Satan. He had been fall- 
ing for twice nine years and now — he was 
grovelling on the bottom of the pit of Hell. 
He knew that never again could he be ex- 
alted to his high estate. There was no hope 
in him. The vision came only as a poignant 
memory. Yes, he would let them go their way. 
The world was still full of La Belles and 
whiskey. He would live his life, such as it 
was, to the last breath. 

He heard his wife's name spoken. He 
stopped short in the assembly-room and lis- 
tened. From the veranda the words pierced 
through the window like a knife. 

" Everybody is talking about it,'* said a 
woman's voice. " Captain Ballard was never 
so attentive as he is to Mrs. Bennett. I 
should think her husband — " 

Tom Bennett waited to hear no more. He 
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rushed from the Club, the words ringing in 
his ears. 

" It *s a lie I It 's a lie ! '* he kept crying to 
himself. But his mood had changed. No, by 
heaven! He would never give up Barbara. 
What did he care for La Belle and her kind? 
He would show Barbara, he would show all 
of them, that he was not to be trifled with. 
This affair with Ballard must stop. He was 
master of his own. It must stop. If not, he 
knew a way! 

Drunk with the drunkenness of years, he 
started for the yacht to find his wife. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

When Bennett arrived aboard the yacht his 
wife was dressing and, although he pounded 
on her cabin door and threatened, she would 
not let him in. So he allowed himself to be 
led away by Cadwallader, who sent him off 
to dress for dinner. 

With his splendid constitution and marvel- 
lous powers of recuperation, a cold shower 
always did wonders for Tom Bennett. But, 
with the clearing of his head, his violent reso- 
lutions had given way to a sullen desire to 
temporize and, in the meantime, make himself 
as disagreeable as possible. He found his wife 
sitting alone on the after-deck. 

" Is n't it pretty nearly time you said some- 
thing to me ? " he began. As she did not reply, 
he continued testily, "You didn't seem very 
glad to see me this morning.'' 

"What's the use of going over all that, 
Tom? You shouldn't have tried to kiss me." 

"Can't I kiss my own wife?" 

" That was all settled long ago, Tom. Be- 
sides, you were drunk." 
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"YouVe treated me like a dog all day," 
he insisted, more angry now. " I saw you 
several times and you did n't even notice me. 
It 's a wonder you talk to me at all, after the 
way you 've been treating me." 

*'It's a wonder to me, too," she replied 
indifferently. 

" What do you mean by that ? " 

" Is it necessary to ask? " she said. 

" I know what you mean, confound it ! It 's 
that bunch of show people from Zambo." 

Barbara did not deign to reply. 

" Well ? . . . What is it, then ? For heaven'g 
sake, Bab, get mad and say something. Even 
throw something at me. But show a little in- 
terest in my existence." 

" I won't quarrel with you, Tom Bennett," 
she replied. " You know I can't endure that 
I am going in now. It 's chilly here. If you 
want to know what I think of your conduct 
to-day, I can only say it was shameful. You 
should at least observe a little decent secrecy 
about such things. But I won't reproach you. 
This morning I might have, not now." 

"What do you mean by that?" cried Ben- 
nett, following her as she went toward the 
cabin. 

" Please, Tom, leave me alone. I want to 
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be by myself a while. I '11 tell you what I 
mean after dinner." 

" I '11 be hanged if you will ! " He strode 
to her fiercely. " You are hiding something 
from me. I want to know what it is ! " 

" You are too ridiculous, Tom," she smiled 
with genuine amusement. "Being dramatic 
does n't become you at all. But, if you won't 
leave me alone, I must tell you now, I sup- 
pose. I 'm — I 'm going to leave you." 

" By God ! I know what it is. You 're in 
love with that — " 

He did not finish. Something in Barbara's 
look restrained him. 

" Yes," she said quietly, " that is it." 

Uncertain whether he had heard aright, Tom 
stared at her dully, then, realizing that she 
had meant what she said, he dropped into a 
chair and covered his face with his hands. 
There was a long silence. 

" Good God ! " he cried finally. " Who ever 
heard of anything like this! My own wife, 
in front of my face, tells me she loves another 
man ! It is n't right." He faltered in a hope- 
less attempt to express the chaotic tumult of 
his mind. " It is n't right." With an agon- 
ized look in his bleared eyes, his head sank 
again to his hands. 
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" I ^m sorry, Tom, I 'm really sorry. But 
I would n't lie about a thing like that. I think 
you still care for me in your way, but the 
parting of our ways came long ago. God 
knows how I have stood it as long as I have. 
You can't blame me. I Ve tried hard to be 
a good wife to you. For a long while I tried 
to love you, and I would have succeeded, but 
you would n't let me, you just would n't let me. 
One after another, you outraged every 
womanly instinct I have. Night after night, 
week after week, year after year — drunk, 
always drunk — and sometimes worse than 
that. Why, Tom, I was and am ashamed to 
be known as your wife. You drove me to 
ask for a divorce, and then at the last mo- 
ment you unexpectedly dashed aboard. . . . 
Oh! Why did you follow me when I started 
with the yacht? Why do you wish to live on 
like this, when you know I don't love you? 
I am a wife in name only." 

" That 's true enough ! " he admitted with 
a bitter smile. 

" I don't want to say harsh things; I don't 
want to hurt you; but you can't blame me if 
I won't have you for a husband, and you can't 
blame me if, after my life of the last five years, 
I have ended by giving my heart to a man I 
love." 
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Tom rose and started toward the cabin. He 
felt that he was choking. Then he paused 
and came back to Barbara^ his face drawn and 
white. 

" I guess that ^s about all there is to it," he 
said in an unsteady tone. " I won't squeal. 
I won't be theatrical. As you say, I don't do 
it very well. You've always been too good 
for me and to me. Drink has done the busi- 
ness. I might take a dozen pledges to-day, 
but I 'd be back at it again to-morrow. I can't 
keep away from it. It's stronger than any- 
thing in my life ; stronger than I am ; stronger 
than my love for you. You are the only 
thing in the world I care for except drink, 
and even for you I can't stop. So there you 
are. ... So there you are." 

" Are n't you two ever coming to dinner ? " 
called Kitty from the cabin. 

"Yes, dear, at once," replied Barbara. 
" Tell Choy to serve it, please." 
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CHAPTER XXII 

The band was playing a waltz that evening 
in the assembly-room of the Club. The Csgi- 
tonese lanterns which had done duty on many 
similar occasions were strung about the ve- 
randa. Long branches of palm stretched 
their length across the flags draping the walls. 
Through the open windows and doors the 
dancers, in cool white gowns and uniforms, 
could be seen gliding across the floor. Here 
and there in a cozey nook on the veranda fac- 
ing the sea a couple sat looking over the moon- 
lit water. Others, between dances, sought the 
balmy air of the wooded square that faces the 
entrance of the Club and, arm in arm, strolled 
along the diagonal path under the trees. They 
would have had to look closely to see the two 
persons who were seated on a wooden bench 
to one side of the path, obscured by the shadow 
of a rain tree. 

" Say ! '* whispered a woman's voice, with 
suppressed ecstasy, " ain't it great? " 

" You 're nutty ! " sniffed Willie Bird. " I '11 
do my little dance stimt any night in the week 
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for the good hard pesos; but when it comes 
to whirling around on your toes on a hot 
night, clutching a lady who is sweating like 
a water-bottle, you can have all that for mine. 
You 're loco. So are they/' 

" No, you lobster ! '' retorted La Belle in 
disgust. " You 'd rather lean up against a bar 
with a lot of drunks and tin-horn gamblers.'* 

As she spoke, two men and a woman ad- 
vanced behind them and crossed the street to 
the Club veranda. 

" Our swell friends ain't noticing us none 
whatever, are they?" sneered Willie Bird, 
waching them. 

" What are you raving about now ? " 

" Did n't you see who they were ? Wait 
until he gets into the light. There he is. 
It 's Mr. Bennett and Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Payton." 

"Well! You didn't expect he was going 
to stop here and ask me to go in to the dance 
with him, did you ? " 

No," grumbled the theatrical manager. 

They all think they 're too good for us. But 
you 've got to show me." 

Oh, cut that, Willie. You make me 
sick." 

And you're handing it to me about the 
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booze? — Well, just cast your peeps through 
that window on the left and see the Chink 
calling for drinks faster than they can turn 
it out. Now watch your sober friend, Mr. 
Bennett'' 

Tom Bennett, leaving Payton and his wife, 
had disappeared through the door to the 
grill. 

He can't wait for his," Bird continued. 

He 's going aroimd to the men's bar. He '11 
be lucky if he gets a look-in, too, with the 
scramble that 's there. And, if you 're peevish 
about gambling, you can find a quiet little 
game going on in the breakfast-room down 
there." 

" Sore-head ! You don't know anything 
about it," snapped La Belle. " It looks good 
to me. I 'm going up into this summer-house 
nearby, where I can see better and nobody can 
spot us. What? They won't pinch us, will 
they?" 

" No. Come on. It 's an old band-stand. 
Never been used since the Spaniards were 
ousted." 

. " Me for this I " whispered the woman when 
they had reached the pavilion. " Go easy there, 
you big bear, or you '11 bust through. Come 
on. Here is a place right behind this vine. 
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A box seat for ' La Bella Syria, the Terpsi- 
chorean Wonder of the Age M I 'm having the 
time of my life. I ^m going to see this show 
through to the last act/* 

She had picked out a better point of van- 
tage than she knew. Directly under them was 
the favorite seat of the " sitters-out," conven- 
ient to the Club, and affording the requisite 
seclusion to whisper a tender word or hold a 
willing hand. 

When the dance ended there was a general 
movement toward the verandas. Two of the 
dancers came down the steps and made for 
the unoccupied bench under the band-stand, 
seating themselves. The man, taking the girl's 
fan, began to fan her so vigorously that she 
protested. Then he leaned forward, his arms 
across his knees, and stared at the ground as 
if trying to solve some difficult problem. 

" You talk well,'* said Kitty finally. " I am, 
oh ! so much interested in what you have told 
me. 

" No, I don't talk at all well, Kitty,'' Lani- 
gan replied mournfully. " That 's just it. If 
I talked well, I could say what I want to with- 
out any trouble at all ; but I — " Again he 
stared at the ground, pulling at the fan in a 
way calculated to reduce it to fragments. 
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"If you can't say it, make signs," suggested 
Kitty, innocently. " Perhaps I can understand 
you." 

The band was playing " Sobra Las Olas " in 
response to an encore. The mere noise of it 
seemed to come to the young lover as something 
of support. "I — Kitty," he essayed. "Aren't 
you fond of swimming? " 

" Yes," she replied demurely. " I think it 
a very delectable recreation." 

Lanigan looked at her dumf ounded. 

" Is n't it ? " he assented, afraid that another 
relapse into silence would result in disaster. 
" But it is n't half so nice as sitting here, is 
it?" 

" No ! " replied Kitty, shaking her head de- 
cidedly. Then she whispered through a half- 
suppressed gurgle of laughter, " I think it 
vastly more improving here." 

" Oh, Kittens ! " He took her hand as he 
pleaded. " Don't laugh at me. You know that 
I 'm perfectly foolish about you. That 's what 
I wanted to say — absolutely foolish ! " His 
handsome boyish face was eager with excite- 
ment and his voice earnest and trembling. 

" I should n't think it would be much trouble 
to say that you are absolutely f oolish> Mr. Lani- 
gan. It was awfully good of you to confide 
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in me and I shall always respect you for it. 
. . . Shall we go back now ? " 

" Oh, no ! please/* He seized her hand 
desperately, although she made not the slight- 
est movement to go. 

" If you have anything else to tell me, Mr. 
Lanigan, I '11 be glad to stay, because you do 
talk so nicely.'' 

" You are making fun of me, I know. Kit- 
tens. But you ought not to, because — I — 
love — you." 

With all the grace of his youth and the 
dignity of a true tenderness, he kissed the 
hand that rested in his. Kitty gave a little 
gasp and closed her eyes as Lanigan looked 
at her. She was lovely with the sweetness 
of a child as she sat there with half-parted 
lips — something of vague wonder in her 
face. 

" Oh, Kittens ! " he whispered, drawing her 
to him. 

" No," she said, gently restraining him. 
" Some one might see us. Oh ! I did n't mean 
that, really ! " she exclaimed, blushing prettily. 
" You must not ! I don't — love you — I — " 

" Please don't say that. I don't want to 
live unless you care for me." 

" Oh, I do care for you — very — very 
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much," she added hastily. " I think you are 
terribly sweet ! Now, are n't you satisfied ? '' 

" Hardly 1 You will soon be leaving; pos- 
sibly, before I get back from the hike." His 
words came in a volley now. " Perhaps I 
shall never see you again and you will for- 
get me. I don't want you to do that, but to 
love me and tell me you do before we start 
to-morrow." 

" Oh, dear ! " — with a note of alarm in her 
voice — " suppose you should be killed in that 
dreadful battle ! " 

" It won't be a battle, you know, nothing like 
that, but just a little skirmish. Not much 
danger of getting hurt there." 

" Of course, you would say that because you 
are so chivalrous; but I know differently." 

" I wonder," he hazarded, " if you would 
care." 

** You will make me cry if you talk like that," 
she pouted, pursing her lips in an adorable 
pucker. " I believe you want to make — me 
— cry — ' " 

The tears were in her eyes, and perhaps she 
might have cried, but just at that moment a 
black-horned beetle dashed against her dress 
in flight and tumbled on its back, struggling 
to regain a footing. Kitty screamed as Lani- 
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gan picked the insect from her lap and threw 
it to the ground. 

" Oh 1 " she murmured faintly, close beside 
him, grasping his arm and leaning her cheek 
against his shoulder. 

" I wish it could be like this forever,'' he 
whispered. " Here — with your head on my 
shoulder." 

Whereupon, she promptly withdrew her 
head. " I was frightened, and you are so 
brave and strong, that 's all. Let us go now, 
please." 

They spoke no more, but slowly returned 
to the Club, their hearts beating high. 

Gee ! " whispered La Belle, in the pavilion. 

They 're just kids and they love each other. 
Ain't it great? I guess I'm going to cry, 
Willie." 

" Look here, now. Belle," protested Bird, 
"if you turn on the weeps, I quit you 
cold." 

" Go on ; quit me. I wish you would. I 'm 
enjoying the fire-works fine. I was having a 
perfectly good weep-fest, if you had n't butted 
in with your low observations." 

" Ah, what are you handing me ? " he 
growled. " ' Low observations ' is it ? You 
want to stop slinging around chunks of con- 
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versation recklessly like that or you'll hurt 
somebody." 

"The trouble with you, Willie," she said 
with some asperity, " is that you ain't wise to 
the way a woman feels about things and, be- 
sides, I 'd be just as well pleased if you can 
those fresh remarks about my language. If 
you don't savvy the high-brow talk, shut up 
and make a bluff at it." 

" Can you beat that ? " he exploded, pouripg 
out with practised fluency a ready string of 
oaths. " What 's coming over you, Belle ? 
' High-brow talk ' ! my eye ! You 're as big a 
four-flusher at that game as I am." 

" Maybe so. But I ain't going to be always," 
retorted Belle. " It 's just beginning to strike 
me that I ain't getting all that 's coming to 
me and I 'm going right out after it from now 
on. Your little Belle '11 work up a vaudeville 
stunt with her thinker and, when her act is 
all ready, she '11 spring herself on an admiring 
public. These swell guys are getting more out 
of life than we are. From henceforth yours 
truly is a climber." 

You 're nutty ! " commented Willie. 
Sh-h ! " whispered Belle. " The curtain 's 
going up again. Oh, my optic ! It 's the little 
pippin." 
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Captain Ballard and Mrs. Bennett came 
down the Club steps and strolled across the 
road to the bench by the band-stand. Barbara 
gave a slight start and placed her hand on his 
arm as she saw the dim outlines of an animal 
in the deep shadows of the rain tree and two 
lustrous eyes shining in the dark. 

" It 's only a deer/' Ballard reassured her. 

The delicate creature sniffed nervously with 
twitching nostrils and advanced toward them 
with timid curiosity. It stopped as if in 
doubt, turned its head to one side for a more 
careful inspection, then stood before them, 
poised and alert, in all its graceful beauty. 

" Is this the one you were telling me about ? " 
Barbara asked. 

" Yes. They are all quite tame, but Dots 
is really sociable. I nearly fell over her the 
other night. She was sleeping on the landing 
at the foot of my steps.'' 

Barbara held out her hand. Dots, after a 
little preliminary sniffing, poked its soft nose 
across her lap to have its head scratched. 

" I don't think there is quite anything," said 
Barbara, " that could reach me as this pretty 
creature has. I have been greatly troubled. 
I don't think I ever realized how alone one 
can be. Ah! I know I can never be alone 
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where you are, but this has been — I thought 
it was something that never could happen to 
me and — No — I am not sorry, but glad with 
all my heart, and I shall be glad until I die 
and grateful tayou, because you have wakened 
all this to life in me. I did n't know love could 
be so beautiful. There is no one whom I c|ui 
tell of my love but you. At first I wanted to 
keep it as my own secret. Now I want to cry 
it out on the streets." 

The wind stirred more briskly through the 
trees, and as Ballard reached over to wrap the 
white dragon shawl closer about her the red 
and brown leaves, shaken from their stems, 
fluttered down from the fire tree and settled 
in her hair and on her dress. With a proud 
sense of right and possession, he removed them, 
one by one, thrilled by the touch of her. Lov- 
ing her, desiring her, closer and closer lie 
leaned until his lips brushed her hair. 

*^ No, please, not here," she pleaded, then 
smiled brightly at him, with confident surren- 
der. " You see how wholly I am yours. Why 
should I make a pretense of reluctance? I 
suppose I ought to feel wicked, but I don't." 

The night, the vague muttering of the sway- 
ing branches, a ray of the moonlight darting 
for an instant like a lance through the agitated 
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leaves — was it these that fired his veins ? For 
the first time he felt and shrunk from the feel- 
ing, even while his senses were drunk with the 
ecstasy of it, the pure physical charm of her. 
It was as though, with that swift beam of 
moonlight through the trees, Aphrodite Pan- 
demus had shot him to the heart with her 
heavenly venom. 

A handkerchief slipped from Barbara's hand 
to her knees. He caught it up and pressed it 
passionately to his lips, breathing of it. The bit 
of lace was redolent of her, with the ineffable 
sweetness which she exhaled like a flower. 

" I cannot live without you,** he murmured, 
crushing the handkerchief into her hand. 

She repulsed him with a gentle gesture, but 
her breast was big with a sigh. 

" Listen," she said. " In a moment we must 
return, and I want you to know everything." 

She told him about herself and her life, how 
she had planned the voyage with her friends 
that she might get a divorce, and how at the 
last moment her husband had prevented her. 

" It was only delaying it, though," she added. 
" I told him to-night that I was going to leave 
him. I could n't stay now. It is so diflferent. 
I did n't love you then. But now — I 'm going 
back on the first liner to the States and — if. 
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when I am free, you want me — I shall be 
there waiting for you." 

Ballard could scarcely believe his ears. In 
his wildest moments he had never dared hope 
for such happiness. He caught her hand and 
kissed it long and tenderly. Then, his heart 
beating its maddest music and his eyes dim 
with love, he told her over and over again in 
every happy, fanciful, foolish phrase of affec- 
tion what she most desired to hear. Thus he 
repaid her, as she thought, a hundred fold. 

As they retraced their steps to the Club- 
house, two figures crossing the square passed 
the bench where they had been sitting. 

" There they go now,'' said Mrs. Pa)^on 
with a sneer. " Are you going to let him take 
her away from you like that? Are you going 
to give up your wife without a struggle ? " 

Tom Bennett, walking beside her with bowed 
head, did not answer. He staggered towa^rd 
the steps of the Clubhouse and Mrs. Payton 
caught his arm as he mounted. 

" He 's drunk again," commented La Belle 
from the band-stand. 

" Or yet," added Willie. 

" Well ! " The dancer yawned, rising and 
stretching herself. " I guess I Ve had enough. 
It 's a rotten world, all right. I 'm sorry for 
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him ; but I guess he had it coming. I 'm 
sorry for her, too. She's had a tough deal, 
you bet. I said she was a pippin and she is. 
She sure is bugs about that big captain. 
They're all the same! What was that Mr. 
Bennett was springing on me the other 
day? . . . 



<< c 



The Coloners lady 

And Judy O'Grady 

Are sisters under their skin.' 

Come on, Willie, let 's vamos.'^ 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

As the first faint streaks of light were ap- 
pearing in the East the next morning, three 
sharp notes of a bugle echoed clearly on the 
morning air. The band, stationed outside the 
Puerta Bulacao, struck up a lively march, ^nd 
in another moment the column was in march. 
The ranks of sturdy infantry swung briskly 
down the Asturias road with clanking tin cups 
and bayonet scabbards. Two troops of cavalry, 
waiting on one side of the road, next fell in 
line, their guidons streaming and horses pranc- 
ing to the stirring music. The battery of field 
artillery, which followed them with six-horse 
teams, cannoniers, and lumbering, jolting 
limbers and caissons, was succeeded in turn 
by the pack-train, the loaded mules ambling 
after a complacent bell-mare, with here and 
there a long-stirruped packer whipping in the 
refractory animals. 

The ladies and many officers of the post 
were out to see them off, and there was a 
heartfelt chorus of farewells. Captain Bal- 
lard trotted up from the rear-guard, — drew 
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rein for a moment, — waved his hat, and 
called, " Good-bye/* Mrs. Payton quickly left 
the others, and going toward Ballard, held out 
her hand, in which she brandished a small 
package. 

" Will you please give this to Teddy ? '* she 
said, as Ballard rode to meet her. " He for- 
got it.'' 

" Yes, gladly.'' 

As he took the package she pressed his hand 
and whispered, " God bless you ! " 

He looked up and his eyes encountered Bar- 
bara's. Though still smiling as he waved his 
hat and rode after the column, Ballard was 
overcome with a feeling of tineasiness. In his 
glance toward the group of ladies he had seen 
Mrs. Waddington turn to Barbara with that 
knowing smile of hers. The expression on the 
elder woman's face had meant more than sur- 
prise and curiosity. Clearly, here was cause 
for gossip. Nor were Ballard's fears Un- 
founded, as he would have known had he 
heard Mrs. Waddington's next remark to 
Barbara. 

" Did you see that, my dear ? " she whispered. 

" It depends on what you mean by */ja*," re- 
plied Barbara. 

"You are perfectly impossible!" protested 
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Mrs. Waddington. " I '11 warrant you did n't 
miss anything any more than I, for all your in- 
nocent look. We '11 talk of this and more, too, 
when we get back to breakfast. . . . But, for 
the love of heaven ! what is this ? " 

She threw up her hands in such close prox- 
imity to Tom Bennett's horse that the animal 
was more frightened than she. For her " this '' 
was none other than Mr. Bennett, mounted and 
equipped for a camping or hunting trip. 

" What are you up to now? " cried Johnny 
Cadwallader. 

" I 'm going on the expedition," Bennett 
replied. " Good-bye, everybody. Good-bye, 
Bab 1 " 

He waved his hand to them and was off at 
a trot after the retreating colimin. 

" Never thought of that ! " exclaimed Cad- 
wallader in open-mouthed astonishment. "Why 
didn't / do it? Oh, hopeless crustacean that 
I am 1 Hero 1 Who ? My hated rival — slay- 
ing his thousands. Me ? Look at me — born 
to blush unseen ! Why did n't I do it ? " 

Then, seeing that Mrs. Waddington was 
bursting with repressed speech and that Bar- 
bara was plainly troubled, he roared again: 

" Look upon this picture and then upon that ! 
Here I languish in enforced inactivity while 
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my martial spirit is calling for foes to con- 
quer! Can I look or feel like a hero, thus 
languishing? I ask to know/' 

" No/' said Kitty, taking his arm as they 
turned homeward. "But you can be more 
than that, Johnny. You can be kind and 
funny and thoughtful, and that 's what you 
are and — I love you for it/' 

Dazzled by her smiling prettiness and the 
tender pressure on his arm, but convinced of 
the hopelessness of the desire that was nearest 
his heart, he thought a little bitterly of the 
tmconscious cruelty of her words. Recover- 
ing himself, however, he hid his pain in buf- 
foonery, smiling on her quizzically. 

" So many girls have told me that," he 
said. 

" Dear old Johnny ! " laughed Kitty, giving 
his arm another squeeze. " I do love you — I 
just do." 

" I accept." He looked down at her patron- 
izingly, speaking in tones that could be heard 
a thousand feet away. " But as I am averse 
to demonstrations in public I warn you I '11 
defend myself if you try to kiss me." 

" Captain Condon ! " cried Kitty suddenly, 
beckoning. " Oh ! I want to see him. Why 
wasn't he with us this morning? Oh, dear! 
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there he goes around the comer. Please get 
him, Johnny/* 

Mrs. Waddington turned sharply as she 
heard Kitty call. Now she raised a detaining 
hand. 

" No, no, Kitty. Let him alone for a while, 
yet," she said. " Poor dear, he 's fighting it 
down hard enough.'' 

" Is he in trouble ? '' inquired Barbara. 

** Trouble enough for a soldier — he 's left 
behind." 

" I don't see why he should feel so badly," 
commented Kitty. " He can't help it, can 
he?" 

" My dear, in this world it 's the things you 
can't help and aren't to blame for that hurt 
the most." 

'* I 'm going after him just as fast as I c%n," 
declared Kitty impetuously. " I '11 tell him how 
sorry I am." 

" Stop that impossible child ! " cried Mrs. 
Waddington. " Barbara ! Mr. Cadwallader ! " 

Kitty was restrained and returned pouting. 

"I don't see what harm there is in that," 
she declared. " I 'm sure he would have 
liked it. Lots of men do. I can do it so 
nicely." 

" I have n't the slightest doubt pi that," re- 
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plied Mrs. Waddington severely. "The last 
time I saw that tried was on little Jackie 
Pipes, who could not go on the expedition be- 
fore he was killed, poor lad. It was done quite 
nicely, I assure you, by a very, very pretty girl. 
And if I had n't managed to send that pretty 
girl off in a hurry, she would have seen what 
I saw — big, hot tears rolling down Jackie 
Pipes* pink cheeks.'* 

" Oh ! did he cry, really ? It must be dread- 
ful — to see a man cry.** 

" Yes, he cried,** replied Mrs. Waddington. 
" It was on my porch, and I rushed into the 
house with him before any one could see, and 
dried his eyes and kissed him and made him 
laugh. I But then, Jackie was only a boy after 
all/' 

" He was killed? ** Kitty inquired trembling, 
and thinking of another pink-cheeked lad who 
might never come back. 

" Yes. He died like the brave boy he was. 
There ! let us talk no more about it. Bless 
me! Here is where I turn. Come. You are 
all to have breakfast with me.** 

Barbara explained that she and Kitty had 
breakfasted on the yacht. Mrs. Waddington 
had no intention, however, of letting her es- 
cape with the affairs of the morning undis- 
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cussed. She pleaded her loneliness and Bar- 
bara agreed to go with her. Not so with 
Kitty. That romantic young person felt that 
she must be alone. She knew of a place 
where she could think of him in the proper 
spirit — by the old band-stand under the fire 
tree, where he had kissed her on the previous 
night. 

" I shall not stay/' she persisted with marked 
seriousness. 

" What has come over the child ? ** gasped 
Mrs. Waddington. 

" I don't think Captain Condon would cry/' 
retorted Kitty. " I 'm going to look for him 
and tell him, anyhow." 

" Possibly not ! " said Mrs. Waddington, 
glaring at the retreating girl. " I 've seen 
them cry and I've seen them not. I don't know 
which is worse." 

Kitty had no more intention of admitting 
that she was wrong than she had of carrying 
out her threat as she strode haughtily away, 
pretending not to hear. 

'' I know what I 'm going to do," announced 
Cadwallader. " I 'm going to seek the downy 
again. This is no time for honest people to 
be out of bed." 

He made off without more ado as Mrs. 
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Waddington led Barbara up the stairs to her 
eastern veranda, where breakfast was served. 

The sun over against Mt. Bangkaa was pour- 
ing a flood of white, hot light across the rice 
marshes, striking the turrets of the walled city 
with glistening darts. But on the veranda, in 
the shade of two spreading palm trees, only 
an occasional patch of lambent light flashed 
brightly and disappeared as the leaves of the 
majestic trees swayed slowly in a breeze. 

Far off from the south came three notes of 
a bugle faintly on the clear air. 

" Hark ! '' cried Barbara, leaning against the 
railing, listening intently until the last echo 
died away. 

*They must have halted,** commented Mrs. 
Waddington, busying herself at the table. 
" That meant ' Forward, march.* Come, dear. 
Sit down. Everything is ready.** 

Barbara did not hear. Shading her eyes 
with her hands, she looked toward the south, 
but could see nothing of what she sought — 
only the tops of the tall palms at the end of 
the Asturias road. 

"Barbara!** cried^Mrs. Waddington, more 
sharply. 

" Yes, I am coming. I was thinking of 
something.** 
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"Thinking of somebody!'' corrected Mrs. 
Waddington, as they seated themselves at the 
table. Then she scolded, fondled, and ques- 
tioned Barbara by turns, gossiping the while, 
and Barbara listened so patiently that the en- 
thusiastic hostess forgot to diet and ate tre- 
mendous quantities of everything in the best 
of high spirits. There is no telling how long 
this might have lasted had not a pretty face 
been thrust from the door of the hallway. 

" May I come in — that is, may I come out? " 
asked Kitty. 

" Of course you may,** said Mrs. Wadding- 
ton, leaning back in her chair with a sigh of 
surfeit. " I thought you wanted to be alone.*' 

"I did, but I don't.** Kitty spoke with a 
far-away look in her eyes. 

" Won't you have a bite to eat? " 

"Oh, no, Mrs. Waddington. I couldn't 
think of eating." 

"In the name of goodness, what is the 
matter with that child?" 

" I 'm sure I don't know," replied Barbara. 
" You do act so strangely, Kitty." 

"Oh, I might just as well have stayed 
alone," that young woman wailed despond- 
ently. "You can't imderstand." 

" Is anything the matter, Kitty ? " 
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*' Oh, no ! It is n't anything, I suppose ; 
only I think I 'm going to die ! " 

" Why, Kitty ! '' Barbara smiled, while Mrs. 
Waddington burst into plethoric, well-break- 
fasted laughter. 

" God bless me ! ** exclaimed the latter. 
"What is the child talking about?'* 

" I am not a child," protested Kitty. Despite 
her visible efforts, she could not hold back the 
tears as she continued. "And if your heart 
were broken, I wouldn't sit there like that 
cruelly laughing at you. And you, too, Bar- 
bara Bennett. You have n't any heart either. 
You have n't some one — that you — care for 
— going out there to be — k-killed. You — you 
are n't in love with anybody. Y-you — d-don't 
care who gets killed. You h-haven't said a 
single k-kind w-word to me this m-morning ! " 

With that Miss Kitty slipped to the floor, 
burying her face on a chair. 

" Kitty ! Kitty — dearest ! " cried Barbara, 
repentant, kneeling beside her. She took 
Kitty's wet face in her hands, kissed the child 
again and again, and pressed her close. " I 'm 
so sorry. It was stupid of me. I didn't 
know. It 's Mr. Lanigan, is n't it? " 

Kitty nodded without looking up. 

" And you really love him ? " 
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The head nodded again^ more vigorously 
now. 

" I am very, very glad, Kitty dear,'* whis- 
pered Barbara. " He 's a splendid fellow. 
Dry your eyes and kiss me and tell me th»t 
you are not angry with me any more.'* 

Kitty looked at Barbara, smiling mischiev- 
ously as she rubbed away her tears. 

" I 'm not mad at you,'' she replied. *' I 
never was. But I wanted you to know. I h8^d 
to be in a temper before I cotild tell you." 

" Good lord ! " ejaculated Mrs. Waddington. 
" Who ever heard of such an impossible child? 
What is going to become of the pair of them 
when she is married to that crazy boy, Pijik 
Lanigan?" 

Kitty did not condescend to notice this thrust. 

" It makes me very happy to have you ap- 
prove," she said to Barbara. 

At once, Mrs. Waddington had visions of 
the offended Kitty leaving the veranda with- 
out telling any of the details. So she speedily 
made amends, and conciliated the girl so com- 
pletely that they went into the cool living- 
room, where Kitty told them all about her 
love affair. Barbara listened, happy in Kitty's 
happiness. It seemed to afford her a double 
relief as though the eager, bright-eyed girl were 
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speaking for her too. Her hand sought Kitty's, 
clasping it tightly. She seemed closer to her 
young sister than ever before. Their hearts 
were both out on the dusty road leading to 
— where ? 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

Contrary to expectations and the reports of 
the natives, the advance-guard of the Ameri- 
can troops developed Hassan's forces late on 
the afternoon of the second day out. The 
shots which halted the column were a welcome 
sotmd to Captain Ballard. He had feared that 
Panglima Hassan would fortify the Cotta 
Kulay-Kulay about three miles to the westward, 
a more difficult position to attack and one less 
familiar to him. But he knew every foot of 
the ground at Cotta Lubuk. It was near the 
spot where he had previously encountered the 
hostile Panglima. To the north lay Crater 
Hill with its four well-defined ridges; to the 
south the stream known as Tubig Lubuk; to 
the east, swallowed in a dense growth of 
tropical foliage, was the objective point of the 
attack to be made the following morning, Cotta 
Lubuk, an old fortification which had more 
than once withstood the attacks of the Span- 
iards, Its four thick but crudely constructed 
earth walls enclosed a rectangular space con- 
taining supplies for a prolonged siege and 
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underground galleries for protection against 
artillery fire. 

The smoke of the Moro fires curling above 
the trees could be seen by the American troops 
as they quickly made camp between the main 
trail and the narrow, muddy stream, Tubig 
Lubuk. Hot floods of afternoon sunshine 
poured down in the clearings, while in the 
cogon grass and jungle a suffocating miasma 
radiated from the rank soil as the sweating 
soldiers hurried about their duties of prepar- 
ing camp and replacing the advance-guard with 
outposts. A company of infantry was thrown 
out to hold Crater Hill. The artillery park 
and picket lines were established. Double Cos- 
sack posts covered the trails, and apparently 
impassable brush and marsh at intervals. 

Monkeys startled by the appearance of the 
troops scurried about in the tree-tops, chatter- 
ing and gesticulating at the unwelcome visitors. 
A pair of frightened hornbills swept in wild 
flight across the camp screaming shrilly, while 
a blue kingfisher, perched on the lofty green 
pinnacle of a buri palm, squawked out its rau- 
cous notes in vain rivalry of a red-breasted 
cuckoo singing lustily from the depths of a 
neighboring mangosteen tree. 

The setting sun disappeared behind the Tutu 
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jungle hills in a riot of color. Great lakes of 
crimson light bathed the western sky. Color 
merged into color so faintly beneath a silvery 
suffusion of mist that the eye could scarcely 
detect where one hue ended and the other 
began — coral-reds, rose-pinks, iridescent pur- 
ples, translucent greens. Slowly the luster 
faded. The drowsy night stretched out its 
fingers tipped with twilight. Deeper and 
deeper the shadows closed upon the camp as 
the soldiers hurried hither and thither like dim 
phantasmal figures. A long entangled bejuco 
vine stretched across the ground like a nest 
of huge snakes writhing in the darkness. 

The birds and monkeys that had so busily 
engaged the day were silent. In their places 
the frogs croaked dismally, the crickets chirped 
lustily, and an occasional red-billed roller flew 
from its perch on a dead limb in search of prey 
amongst the millions of insects that filled the 
forest with humming. One by one the fitful 
fires of the camp were extinguished as the 
soldiers finished supper, and the two hostile 
forces were encompassed in darkness. 

Captain Ballard was not certain of the 
enemy^s strength. Panglima Hassan was re- 
ported to have a thousand warriors, which 
Captain Ballard believed to be something more 
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than the actual number. With depleted or- 
ganizations, the American forces consisted of 
about three hundred men, infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery. Captain Ballard felt they were none 
too many for the work at hand. The Moros 
were in a desperate mood. They could not 
be made to imderstand the taxes imposed upon 
them, and their collection had aroused hatred 
of the Americans to the burning point. They 
hated all Christians and, although mostly igno- 
rant savages, had a pride of race that made 
them long bitterly to hold the Americans in 
check as they had the Spaniards for centuries 
of warfare. But, principally, the Moro peas- 
ants composing the army had been wrought 
to a pitch of fanatical excitement by the crafty 
Panglima Hassan, who promised his native 
warriors that a great miracle had been fore- 
told by a voice from a floating cocoanut, 
and that the Americans would be utterly 
exterminated. 

Ballard was in readiness for the morrow. 
The principal thing now was to protect the 
camp against a sudden onslaught during the 
night. The double sentinel posts would pro- 
vide against that. He knew well from Ipng 
experience in Mindanao and Jolo how the wily 
and fearless Moro would creep up tmder cover 
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of the darkness, silently worming his way for 
hours, like a snake, toward a point of van- 
tage and then, at a favorable moment, rush 
suddenly upon his enemy, hacking and slaying 
with a kriss or barong tmtil he fell dying. In 
the early days of American rule in the Philip- 
pines so many men had been cut to pieces on 
outpost duty by the stealthy Moros that even 
an old soldier was apt to become panic stricken 
if left alone. Out on a lonely trail at night, 
in the silence and blackness, where every stir- 
ring leaf or wriggling lizard causes a clutch 
at the pit of the stomach, it is good to have 
beside you another man upon whom one can 
depend, and it warms the heart to know that 
in the rear and within easy call are ready 
supports in case of an unexpected onslaught. 
With these precautions, dictated by experi- 
ence, Captain Ballard's command was alert 
and confident when he made his round of the 
outposts late that night. Tom Bennett went 
with him, getting all the excitement possible 
out of everything he saw. Captain Ballard 
had done his best to persuade Bennett to re- 
turn to the post. The first day out, indeed, 
when Tom rode up and asked permission to 
accompany them, Ballard had ordered him 
to return. Not being accustomed to obeying 
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orders from any one, Bennett refused, swore, 
pleaded, and finally turned back with a dim 
notion in his befuddled head that he might be 
shot or something of that sort. After spend- 
ing an hour on the homeward trail, Bennett 
had realized how absurd he would look return- 
ing in such a fashion after his riding out so 
bravely in the morning. It would seem particu- 
larly absurd to Barbara, he told himself, and 
with her, most of all, he wished to rehabilitate 
himself. He felt in a dull uncertain way, too, 
that here might be a chance to prove his mettle ; 
that somewhere on the road they were travel- 
ling an adventure would befall, and that by 
displaying physical prowess he might show his 
wife that he was no less a man than the silent, 
self -controlling soldier who had won her from 
him. And there were matters to settle with 
that same soldier. Bennett had no definite 
plan of action but he felt that action was neces- 
sary. Something must be done. What? He 
did not know. But he must follow Ballard. 
That was the vital point. There must be an 
understanding about Barbara. He would force 
Captain Ballard to renounce his wife or — Or 
what? He could form no plan. A thousand 
conflicting thoughts surged through his brain. 
There was no drawing back now. The crucial 
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moment had arrived. He turned his horse's 
helad and, following the column, rode into the 
camp at sunset. 

" I *m sorry I was forced to disobey you,** 
he apologized to Ballard, with his charming 
manner which made it almost impossible to 
be angry with him. 

"Very well, you'll have to stay with us 
now,*' replied Ballard, accepting the inevitable. 
" It would n't be safe to go back alone from 
here. Indeed, you *re lucky to have reached 
us alive. The Moros take to the hills for a 
couple of hours while the troops pass. Other- 
wise, you might be sliced as fine as canned 
bacon by this time.** 

" But I *m not,'* retorted Bennett cheerfully. 
" Here I am. That *s the main thing.** 

" I can*t say we *re glad to have you,** re- 
marked Captain Ballard laughing. "This is 
cold, hard, unpleasant business. But now 
that you are here, we *11 try and make you 
comfortable.** 

" Don*t worry about me, please. I always 
manage to make myself comfortable.'* 

"Come have supper with us; that*s the 
first thing," added Ballard. " Lanigan, it *s 
time to. eat. You did n't touch a thing at the 
dinner camp to-day. Lanigan! Oh — Lani- 
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,gan! What's the matter with you, man? 
What are you standing there staring for ? '* 

"Yes, yes! of course," Lanigan muttered 
with a start. " Very foolish of me/* 

Tom Bennett wondered, as they ate, at his 
outward cahnness and the apparent ease with 
which he entered into the conversation. But 
deep in his heart he was conscious of one in- 
sistent cry : " Barbara ! Ballard ! " He heard 
it always. And with it came visions — sud- 
den, shifting, distorted — of scenes in which 
his hands were at Ballard's throat or Ballard 
lay dead in battle. The thought was always 
there, like an eroding current beneath the calm 
surface of laughter and talk. Yet strangely, 
and he wondered at that again, he could feel 
no personal hatred of Ballard. In the lives 
of people he had known, it had seemed to him 
quite fitting and proper that the injured hus- 
band should wreak vengeance on the other man ; 
but now, in the situation that confronted him, 
the turbulence of his niind seemed as far from 
reality as a dream, as far apart from himself 
as though it were another person upon whom 
he had stiunbled unaware and overheard. He 
could not understand. There must be some- 
thing wrong with him, he told himself. Every 
other feeling seemed subordinated to oiie of in- 
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tense interest in Captain Ballard as the man 
whom his wife loved. 

Bennett remained with Ballard as much as 
possible. All of the next day he rode by his 
rival's side talking brightly, as he could when 
his brain was not befuddled with drink. He 
had brought a supply of liquor with him in 
flasks, but the excitement of the march and 
the exhilaration of an unusual adventure made 
his demands upon the bottles less frequent than 
usual. While he drank much, he did not feel 
drunk at any time, and Ballard was surprised 
at his witty talk and keen perceptions. 

That evening just before sunset, as the shots 
were heard that halted the advance-guard, 
Tom Bennett vowed that if he had his life to 
live over again he would be a soldier. He \yas 
near Ballard when he spoke, watching the pre- 
cise disposition of the forces, the swift plac- 
ing of the camp, and the various elements in 
preparation to move at sunrise to their posi- 
tions for the attack. Later that night, when 
the outposts were to be visited, he was so 
earnest in his desire to go with Captain Bal- 
lard on his rounds that the latter finally 
agreed to allow him to do so. 

They passed along silent trails skirting the 
edges of swamps. At times the darkness was 
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so intense that they could scarcely see a hand 
in front of them. Again, their way led 
through more open paths where the moon 
shone down on spectral figures of sentinels 
dimly outlined in the grass or against a tree. 
Occasionally a shot from a stray Moro skir- 
misher, hidden somewhere in the distant brush, 
would crash through the trees, re-echoing in 
the stillness of night. Once a bullet struck 
a bamboo stem exploding it with a terrifying 
report. 

"Sounds scary, doesn't it?'* remarked 
Ballard. 

"Well, rather!" admitted Tom Bennett. 
" Thought I was killed." 

" So did I the first time I heard one. Come 
along. I *11 be through in a minute, as soon 
as I take a look at the pack-train." 

As they moved off the trail again. Captain 
Ballard suddenly clutched Bennett's arm, with 
sharp words of warning. 

"Look out! Don't step oh that mound," 
he cried. " It 's full of red ants and they '11 
stay with you." 

Stepping carefully around the ant-hill, they 
were startled by a rushing and trampling as 
of many feet. 

"Good God! what was that?" whispered 
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Tom, as a huge, ungainly creature scuttled 
by them in the moonlight. 

"That's only an iguana,*' replied Ballard 
with a smile. " It 's a giant lizard, and though 
perfectly harmless, I don't suppose any one 
ever gets over being frightened at them. Do 
you hear that long-drawn, melancholy moan? 
That 's a koel bird in the mangrove swamps. 
The natives call it * bahow,' from its note. 
Was there ever anjrthing more gruesome ? '* 

Finally they reached the pack-train. A few 
of the mules were lying down, but most of 
them stretched curious necks as they munched 
their fodder with an interminable, wearisome 
rhythm, which can be heard only too distinctly 
at night. 

While returning through the packer's camp, 
Ballard was startled to see the shadow of a 
man bending over the head of one of the 
sleeping packers. Hurrying toward him, he 
recognized Lieutenant Payton, the officer of 
the day. 

"What is it, Mr. Payton?" he cried, sus- 
pecting something wrong. 

Payton rose with a white face, pointing to 
the motionless figure. 

" Dead ! " he whispered hoarsely, and trem- 
bling. "Throat cut!" 
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In an instant Ballard was on his knees be- 
side the packer, but the fellow was beyond 
mortal aid. His head had been severed from 
the body with a single blow. 

" How did this happen, Mr. Payton? " Bal- 
lard demanded. 

" I don't know, sir. I had just started to 
make my rounds of the outposts when I 
thought I saw a shadow moving in this direc- 
tion. I ran here and found the packer dead, 
as you see him. The shadow was moving 
away close to the ground and disappeared in 
the brush before I could shoot.'* 

" Say nothing about this," was Ballard's 
order, " but have your outposts to be doubly 
careful." 

Shaking his head dubiously, Captain Bal- 
lard watched Payton stride away with a fixed 
stare ahead and stiff, ungainly gait. When 
he had disappeared in the darkness Ballard 
aroused Silent Stack, the chief packer, by 
prodding him in the ribs with his boot. 

Instinctively, as he awoke. Stack reached 
for the gun by his side. 

" Put up your gun. It 's too late for that." 
What 's up — anybody hurt ? " 
Yes, they 've done for Mickey." 
Hell, Captain! It couldn't have been 
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Mickey/^ cried the packer. " He was to divide 
the night with me — him till two, mc till 
morning." 

" Come and see for yourself." 

" It 's funny I did n^t hear no shot" 
There was n't any shot." 
Then he was drunk," commented Stack 
as he glanced at the prostrate form sadly. 
" Mickey was n't the kind of a hombre to let 
any nigger slip up on him when he was sober. 
Ain't tfiat a sight? Never mind, Mickey. I 
gets me a ' Goo-Goo ' for that to-morrow suPiid 
every other to-morrow, as long as I see half 
a chance and my gun 's a working and there 
ain't nobody looking." 

" Wrap him up in a tent fly," ordered Bal- 
lard. " To-morrow we '11 try and give him a 
decent burial." 

"There it is!" cried Stack, holding up a 
leather bottle which he had found beside the 
dead man. " Did n't I tell you? Smell that." 

" It 's whiskey, sure enough," commented 
Captain Ballard, passing the bottle to Tom 
Bennett. 

" What puzzles me is where he got it," re- 
flected Stack. " There ain't no mule-skinner 
ever yet rode out in my pack-train with any 
booze cached away." 
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Tom Bennett examined the bottle closely in 
the moonlight. 

" It *s mine," he admitted finally. " There *s 
the monogram on it. I left this one in my 
saddle-bags ; and, by Jove ! it ^s the last one. 
What the devil am I going to do ? *' 

"What the devil's poor old Mickey going 
to do?" retorted Stack fiercely. "That's 
what comes of having cits around a camp. 
Always a-stirring up of trouble." 

Captain Ballard took Bennett gently by the 
arm and they moved away, leaving Silent 
Stack muttering curses against civilians in 
general and Tom Bennett in particular. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

Ballard, startled and grieved by the violent 
end of one of his men, found sleep out of the 
question, so he took a blanket from his tent 
and throwing it against a hummock sat with 
his back to it, lighted a pipe, and smoked in 
silence. 

" Will it bother you if I stay out here, too ? " 
asked Bennett, fearing to be alone with the 
image of the dead packer still before his eyes. 

" Not at all." 

" I ought not to have left that whiskey in 
the saddle-bag." 

" Can't be helped now," replied Ballard 
coldly. " If you will pardon me for saying 
so, that was one of the reasons why I did n't 
want you to come. This is no place for any 
but soldiers and their kind." 

Bennett was overcome with remorse. He 
experienced the greatest revulsion of drink 
he had ever known. In an access of contri- 
tion he took the stopper from the flask of 
whiskey in his hand and was about to pour 
it on the ground. Instead, he hesitated, then 
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replaced the cork. He looked guiltily toward 
Captain Ballard to see if he had noticed, but 
the soldier was absorbed in thought. Bennett 
watched him in silence, and suddenly there 
came to him the realization of why his wife 
loved Ballard and why there was no hope for 
himself. Fascinated, acutely suffering, he 
compared himself and his rival and could read 
only weakness opposed to strength. Even the 
thought of the dead packer and the wretched 
consequences of his drunken carelessness could 
not rouse his will sufficiently to pour out that 
last drop of liquor. In self-abasement he 
gazed again upon the strong face of the man 
his wife loved. He wondered if Ballard would 
be killed in the morning fight. That was his 
only hope. He did not know whether he 
wished for it now or not. He remembered 
that he had followed Ballard with some 
dim notion of taking matters in his own 
hands. But what had Tom Bennett to do 
with vengeance? He could have laughed 
himself to scorn at the thought. The dis- 
mal cry of a crane pierced the stillness of 
night. With a groan he buried his face in his 
hands. 

"What's the matter?" cried Ballard, with 
a start. 
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"Nothing. Have a drink?" 

" No, thanks." 

As Bennett raised the bottle to drink, there 
came the crash of a volley from the south 
and over their heads a popping and swishing 
sound, high-pitched and vicious. 

" What 's that ? " cried Tom, terror-stricken, 
as something plowed into the ground at their 
feet 

" A spent bullet probably," replied Ballard. 
" Must have caromed' through the branches of 
a tree and lost its force." 

" That 's what it is," said Tom, picking up 
the bit of lead and looking at it curiously. " I 
wish they would stop that. It scared me into 
spilling a good drink and the supply is run- 
ning low." 

"I doubt if there will be any more firing 
to-night. They can't afford to throw away 
ammunition like that." 

For a long time they sat in silence. An 
occasional breeze ruffled the grass and stirred 
the trees to motion, and then the palms, roused 
from their silent vigil, were like great, strange 
birds stretching their wings in the night. Now 
and then the silence was broken by the mourn- 
ful hoot of a koel bird and once by the wild 
cry of a Moro re-echoing through the air, to 
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be answered by a similar call from a neigh- 
boring jungle. 

Captain Ballard forgot all else while review- 
ing his plans for the morrow. The details 
for the morning fight had been carefully pre- 
pared. The artillery was to open the engage- 
ment. Then, after the walls of the cotta were 
well battered with shell, the infantry was to 
advance against the front of the works, while 
the cavalry moved against the flanks. Would 
the movement turn out as planned? The 
troops had difficult ground to operate over. 
A miscalculation, a wrong direction, and that 
most dreaded of mistakes — firing into one's 
own forces — might result. Ballard revolved 
in his mind, again and again, every possible 
variation and contingency. 

Suddenly thoughts of Barbara returned and 
with them a consciousness of the man by his 
side. Would the coming of day bring with 
it a solution of their situation? Perhaps it 
might be his time to pay a soldier's debt. He 
smiled as he thought that even Death, could 
not now cheat him of the prize he had won 
— Barbara's love. More than ever his heart 
was aflame for her. The spaces of night were 
not vast enough to contain his love. The 
hours passed unnoted. Each star that glit- 
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tered in the tropic heavens was a beacon light 
to a beautiful waking dream of her. Night 
and Time were all too short to wander through 
the maze. 

Tom Bennett stirred noisily. Ballard felt 
a sudden contemptuous hatred for the man 
beside him. What derisive fate was it that 
allowed this wretched being to stand between 
him and the woman he loved? Gradually he 
slipped off into a doze, only to repeat in a 
distorted phantasmagoria his waking perplexi- 
ties — Barbara and Tom Bennett; Panglima 
Hassan and the pack of yelling brown sav- 
ages at his back. 

"Have a drink? ^' 

Ballard aroused himself with a start at 
Bennett's familiar invitation. 

"Thought you were asleep/' added Tom, 
" Have n't said anything for a long while.'' 

" Only the way a soldier sleeps," Ballard 
replied. " He always dozes with one eye 
open." 

" You said one reason you did n't want me 
to come," continued Bennett, after another 
long silence, "was on account of . . . Well 
. . . Things like that poor packer. . . . No 
place for a civilian and that sort of thing. 
. . . Was there any other reason ? " 
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Surprised by the question and the curious 
look in the other's face, Captain Ballard was 
taken off his guard. 

" Yes, there was another reason," he re- 
plied simply. 

Will you tell me what it was ? " 
No — I don't think I can tell you that.*' 
You 'd be surprised if I told you that I 
knew, would n't you ? " Bennett was watch- 
ing him searchingly. 

" Greatly." Ballard lit his pipe again. 
" But you can't and don't know." 

"Can't I? Don't I? She to\d mtr 

"Who?" 

" My wife, Barbara Bennett." 

Ballard was more startled than he dared 
confess, even to himself, but he gave no sign. 
Gazing at a white cloud of tobacco smoke as 
it spread into a floating vaporous veil in the 
moonlight above him, Ballard asked slowly 
with external calm: 

"What did she tell you?" 

" Well, I am hanged ! " cried Bennett. 
" You 're game. It is n't necessary though. 
Captain. I know all about it. My wife and 
I had a row the other night and she told me. 
That is — I mean that she said — well, that 
she loved you." 
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Still Ballard gave no outward sign. 

"Tell me," added Bennett, after a long 
silence. " Do you love her ? " 

Slowly, frankly the answer came : 

" Yes, I love her.'' 

"So do I," retorted Bennett quicUy. "I 
love her as much as you do, as much as any 
one can love her. I Ve thought it all out and 
I 'm not going to give her up. I 'm going to 
fight for her. I don't mean that I 'm going 
to fight you. The time for that sort of thing 
has passed. I 'm going to fight for her, I 'm 
going to fight my thirst for nun. I 'm break- 
ing off gradually; been going easy for the 
last couple of days. Between you and me, 
it's the worst of fights; that's what it is. 
Isn't it? Eh? For God's sake, man, say 
something ! " 

" I shall have my say, but I want to say it 
right," said Ballard, knocking the ashes from 
his pipe. " It won't bear saying wrong. We '11 
start with the selfish reason first. I love her 
— how much and in how many ways I love 
her is not fitting to be talked about between 
man and man. I love her enough to live for 
her or to die for her, and as there is a God 
in heaven I swear that I will never give her 
up while there is life in my body. You've 
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said that she told you she loves me. That has 
g^ven me a right which no power can take 
from me. I shall never give her up. I — ^' 
He rose, breathing heavily. " Let ^s have no 
more of this. I can't speak of it." 

" All right, we 11 let it go at that,'' replied 
Bennett, moving toward Ballard with flash- 
ing eyes. " I deserve what I got. But from 
now on it 's a fair fight between us. I 'm 
going to try to win her back. Have a drink? 
No. Well, let 's sit down and talk about 
something else." 

They seated themselves again, but spoke no 
more that night. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

Captain Ballard and Tom Bennett, after 
their vigil through the night, were grateful 
for the dawn, whose coming meant action 
and relief from the intolerable hours of silence 
and waiting. The shapes of darkness grad- 
ually assumed definite form as the gray lights 
of morning faintly illuminated the tropical 
landscape. The denizens of the jungle were 
not more quickly responsive to the first call 
of day than the alert camp of American sol- 
diers. Rambaud's battery moved to its posi- 
tion on the second ridge of Crater Hill, which 
had been held during the night by a detach- 
ment of infantry. Over the steep and narrow 
trail the artillery wound its way in the dim 
mists, horses tugging, wheels skidding, can- 
noniers cursing. The gtms were finally un- 
limbered and the horses driven to the rear 
under shelter as Captain Ballard rode up, fol- 
lowed by his orderlies and Tom Bennett. 

"Everything all right?*' asked Ballard, 
shortly, of the youngster who commanded the 
battery. 
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"All fit, sir," replied Lieutenant Rambaud. 
" I Ve worked out the range. The map is a 
bit off. The range is fifteen hundred yards.'" 

" Can you get them at that distance? " Bal- 
lard viewed the country below through his 
field-glasses. 

" Blow 'em to pieces, sir," was the terse 
reply. 

A troop of cavalry was threading its way 
eastward on the Kulay-Kulay trail. Directly 
to the south three companies of the infantry 
battalion had crept through the underbrush 
and were waiting in silence for the order to 
advance. Off to the southwest the remaining 
troop of cavalry moved quietly down the 
Kabong-Koe trail, thus surrounding the cotta 
on all sides except toward the sea. Ballard 
turned his field-glasses on the fortifications 
of the enemy. The cotta was an earth-walled 
enclosure about one hundred and fifty feet 
square. Inside, the native warriors, tur- 
banned, tight-pantalooned, and naked from 
the waist up, moved back and forth in hur- 
ried preparation for the commencement of 
hostilities. Stretched at full length on top 
of the wall at each of the four corners of the 
cotta a Moro sentinel lay motionless. Pan- 
glima Hassan was not in sight, but two of 
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his head men^ Hadji Sarrapudin and Maci- 
campo Taib, were plainly visible standing in 
front of the provision hut at the far end of 
the cotta, each clad in a scarlet Singapore 
blouse and gesticulating while issuing orders. 
" Rummy, there does n't seem to be a trench 
in front of the parapet/' observed Captain 
Ballard, turning to the battery comman(|er. 
" But I can make out what looks like an en- 
tanglement of pointed bamboo stakes. That 
makes a nasty obstacle. Clean it up if you 



can/' 
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AH right, sir. I can," was the prompt 
reply. That was the keynote of Rambaud's 
character, " I can." And nine times out of 
ten he could. 

"Is there enough light for you?" Ballard 
asked. 

" Could n't be better, sir. Fine daybreak 
light with the sun still hidden behind the hills. 
I think I can get them without any ranging 
shots." 

" Let them have it, then." 

With a few quiet commands the battery- 
was in action. 

" Rummy, you are all right," muttered 
Ballard, between the ear-piercing explosions. 
The shots were falling true and with preci- 
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sion. " Now, let 's compare watches before 
I go/' 

They pulled out their watches and found 
them to agree. 

" At six-thirty you are to cease firing. Do 
you think you can do any damage to the cotta 
by that time?" 

" I can make a dent in it, anyhow, Cap- 
tain," was the confident reply. " I examined 
the wall carefully the last time I came through 
on a practice march. It won't stand up under 
fire." 

" Grood. Now, remember. At six-thirty 
precisely you are to cease firing. You have 
that?" 

Yes, sir." 

Now, Bennett," roared Ballard above the 
belching of a gun, "you are to stay here. 
You can see everything. It's as good as a 
reserved seat." 

Before Bennett had a chance to ask any 
questions Captain Ballard was off down the 
trail, followed by his orderlies. 

Shot after shot, with clock-like regularity, 
crashed against the walls of the cotta, throw- 
ing up clouds of dirt and dust, skimming 
great slices of earth from the top and tear- 
ing deep holes in the base. Finally, as Ram- 
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baud had promised, the cotta was badly 
"dented." The front wall had been suffi- 
ciently battered to afford a practicable breach. 
With five minutes still left, he continued fir- 
ing at the side walls and interior of the for- 
tification. Bennett, eagerly watching the effect 
of the shots through his field-glasses, won- 
dered that there was not a Moro in sight. 

"What are you shooting at, anyhow?" he 
asked, finally. " I don't see anybody." 

" Oh, the Moros are stowed safely away in 
their underground pits or galleries. They 
won't move until I 'm through. This can- 
nonade is just to open the way for the foot 
troops." 

At half-past six o'clock, Rambaud, with 
watch in hand, gave the command to cease 
firing. 

"Is this where the fight begins?" Tom 
Bennett asked. 

" Right you are," replied Lieutenant Ram- 
baud. 

Bennett climbed the slope to the turn of 
the hill where the led horses were sheltered, 
mounted his charger and was dashing down the 
trail at break-neck speed before Rambaud could 
stop him. But he drew rein suddenly in a clear- 
ing at a turn of the trail. Captain Ballard was 
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focusing his field-glasses on the cotta, indis- 
tinctly visible through the thick growth of 
timber. 

" I thought the fight was going to begin/' 
Bennett explained. 

" It will begin soon enough," commented 
Ballard, dryly. " But what are you doing 
here?'' 

" I wanted to come. That 's the only reason 
I know. I like the excitement. Please don't 
send me back." 

" Very well, but you must not advance any 
farther than this clearing, Mr. Bennett. You 
would be in the way and, besides, I don't want 
to have you hurt while I am responsible for 
you." 

Tom agreed, but he was determined to re- 
main as near Captain Ballard as possible. 
Why, he did not know. But he felt that the 
crucial hour of their lives had arrived and 
that in some unforeseen way the tide of battle 
would decide their fates. He waited impa- 
tiently for the firing to begin. Finally, un- 
able to control his anxiety, he followed Bal- 
lard to the edge of the clearing. 

" Why don't they start? " he asked. " Are 
they waiting for orders ? " 

Ballard smiled and pointed down the trail. 
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The infantry in front of the cotta and the 
two dismounted platoons of cavalry on the 
flanks began to move forward, slowly and 
cautiously making their way along the wooded 
trails in open order and at wide intervals. 
The Moros, realizing that the artillery fire was 
over, clambered like rats out of a hole and 
flung themselves on the ground behind the 
shattered walls of the cotta, while the half- 
naked forms of native skirmishers and out- 
posts who had patrolled the jungle during the 
night could be seen scrambling into the fort 
over the wall that faced the sea. 

A volley rang out. High in the air, above 
the heads of Captain Ballard and Tom Ben- 
nett, the bullets whistled. 

" Hello ! That did n't come from the cotta/' 
exclaimed Ballard. "The Moros have left a 
detached party in that clump of bamboo about 
eight hundred yards to the west of Gata-Gata. 
Can you see the smoke ? They are behind our 
line. Rambaud will get them in a minute.*' 

There was a moment of silence. 

" Shall I carry a message to the lieutenant 
for you ? " cried Tom Bennett, impatient and 
excited. 

" No, thanks. I have orderlies for that." 

A shell burst over the bamboo thicket from 
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whence the volley came. Shot after shot 
poured from the artillery, shattering the trees. 
Then silence. 

" I knew ' Rummy ' would get them/' said 
Ballard. 

The Moros commenced -firing from the cotta. 
Their shots swept, the American lines, crash- 
ing through the jungle. The attack was now 
developed in full force. Lieutenant Lanigan 
was the first to reach a position with a clear 
field of fire to the front wall of the cotta, and 
the attack was opened with a clean volley from 
his platoon. From left to right the firing ran ; 
no longer by volley, but at will. The answer 
came sharply from the cotta, but the Moros' 
shots, as is usual, were high. The roar and 
rattle of rifles was deafening as the line ad- 
vanced — steadily, slowly — by short, succes- 
sive rushes and intervals of spirited firing. 

Tom Bennett kept Captain Ballard in sight 
most of the time, remaining somewhat in rear 
so that he would not be seen. It was an easy 
matter to obscure himself amongst the trees. 
Besides, Ballard had forgotten him. His work 
was all to the front with the advancing lines. 
Bennett was amazed. This was not at all his 
idea of warfare. He wondered if the soldiers 
themselves knew what they were doing. He 
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could see very little. Here and there, in front 
of him, a broken view of a thin line of skir- 
mishers, creeping forward under cover of the 
undergrowth, throwing themselves suddenly 
on the ground to fire a few rounds, then rush- 
ing at top speed across an open space to the 
nearest cover. The bullets from the Moro 
fort whirred through the air, snipping the 
twigs and plowing through the ground. 
Half way across a rush for cover he saw a 
soldier pitch forward on his face. Another 
soldier, firing from a sitting position, dropped 
his rifle and his head fell between his knees. 

" Would Ballard meet his end, too ? " The 
thought rushed again into Tom's head as he 
passed the stricken men. 

Slowly and surely the American troops ad- 
vanced, but their front was badly broken in 
fighting a way through the thick underbrush 
and trees. It was not until they reached the 
edge of Tubig Lubuk, a narrow stream a few 
hundred yards from the cotta, that the line 
was re-established. 

The casualties among the Moros had been 
heavy, but as soon as one of their riflemen 
was wounded or killed another took his place. 
From the shelter of trees and brush at the 
bank of the stream, the Americans' rapid fire 
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was delivered without command, and a deadly 
and accurate storm of bullets poured into 
the cotta. A moment later the whole line of 
invaders rushed forward with bayonets 
and clubbed carbines, charging across the 
open space in front of them, shouting and 
yelling. 

The Moros rose to meet the Americans, 
determined to die fighting. Throwing away 
their rifles, they drew each his favorite 
weapon and, as they raised them aloft, the 
sun flashed a thousand sparks of light from 
the campilans, barongs, krises, and bolos. A ^ 
few hurled spears just before the lines met 
with a crash and swaying shock. For a 
minute the melee lasted, as all fought hand 
to hand; then, borne down and surrounded on 
every side, the remnant of the Moros re- 
treated to the inner corner of the cotta. 
Throwing down their arms, they squatted 
there on their haunches, watching the victors 
in apathetic silence. 

Captain Ballard immediately placed guards 
over the prisoners and around the cotta, and 
sent out searching parties for the wounded. 

The interior of the structure was a sicken- 
ing sight. Within its narrow walls were fifty 
dead Moros, piled upon each other in the pes- 
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tures of sudden death. Around them the 
wounded lay. They suffered in stolid silence, 
too proud to show a sign of weakness before 
their enemies. 

" Look out ! Don't get near them yet. 
Medico," warned Ballard, as a doctor hur- 
riedly made his way toward the dead , and 
wounded. " They '11 reach up and knife you. 
Lanigan, sort out the wounded. Put them 
over on that side. Get our men out first and 
put them on this side. Examine all the Moros 
carefully; be sure they have no arms con- 
cealed, and look out they don't get you while 
you 're doing it." 

"All right, sir." Lanigan stepped out 
smartly with a detachment. 

" Over there are some men you might help 
in the meantime," added Ballard to the doctor, 
indicating a number of American soldiers who 
were binding up their own and each other's 
wounds with " first-aid " packages. 

As Lieutenant Lanigan began to segregate 
the wounded, a gaunt figure rose at the far 
end of the cotta. 

It was Panglima Hassan. 

With a wild yell, he rushed toward Ballard, 
brandishing an uplifted barong. 

" Look out ! " came a cry of sudden warning. 
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Ballard turned in time to see the maddened 
fanatic. In an instant his revolver was out. 
With practised rapidity he emptied the five 
cartridges in the savage's body. Panglima 
Hassan staggered but did not fall, and con- 
tinued to advance. Ballard hurled his empty 
weapon at the head of the frenzied Moro. It 
struck him on the cheek. Still he came on, 
murder in his eyes. Instinctively, Ballard 
raised his arm to ward off the blow of the 
barong and clinch with the fanatic. Suddenly, 
as the knife descended, a form leaped through 
the air and grappled the Panglima about the 
knees. 

It was Tom Bennett. 

They both rolled on the ground, but the 
powerful Moro threw off his assailant as 
though he were a child, and was on his feet 
in an instant. 

A shot rang out. Panglima Hassan fell 
dead in his tracks. 

"That's what comes of carrying a pea- 
shooter," observed Silent Stack, a smoking 
six-shooter in his hand, pointing to Ballard's 
revolver. ** A thirty-eight ain't no good ex- 
cept for children to play with. Maybe you 
noticed how sudden-like he ceased when I 
barked at him with this ' forty-five ' ? I 'd 
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have dropped him sooner if this here civilian 
hadn't got in my line of fire/' 

" Thanks, Stack," replied Ballard, smiling, 
and taking his hand. " You are always where 
you are wanted. But you '11 have to be just 
and admit that Mr. Bennett did a very brave 
thing." 

" I ain't denying that none whatever, Cap- 
tain. It was one of the nerviest things I ever 
seen, and I takes back all them cuss words 
I swore about the gentleman last night on 
account of poor old Mickey." 

He went to where the stark body of the 
Panglima stretched across a heap of his dead 



warriors. 



Huh! you wicked old son-of-a-gun ! " he 
snorted. " That 's one for Mickey." 

" Bennett, it took a man to do that," said 
Ballard, grasping Tom's hand and looking at 
him intently. " I can't tell you now. But 
you have my highest admiration. There 's 
my hand on it." 

Bennett flushed with pleasure. Before he 
could reply, Lanigan rushed up to them. 

" Phil ! " he cried, " he got you on the arm. 
There 's blood running down your hand." 

" I know," Ballard answered. *' There 's 
blood running down your face, too." 
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Lanigan put up his hand quickly and looked 
with stupid amazement at the red stain oozing 
along his fingers. 

" So it is ! "' was all he said. 

" Bainbridge, you separate the dead and 
wounded. Lanigan, get your wound dressed/' 
ordered Ballard, as the doctor cut away the 
sleeve of his blouse and exposed a severe 
flesh wound which was bleeding freely. 

Lieutenant Payton, who had come up, looked 
at the wound with eager intensity and at the 
sight of blood began to laugh, loud and louder 
and then hysterically. He sat down weakly 
on the dead body of Hassan, holding his head 
in his hands and rolling from side to side with 
maniacal laughter. 

" He 's bleeding to death ! '' gasped Payton, 
muttering and clutching at his throat. Then 
he slipped to the grotmd amongst the dead 
Moros in a faint. 

"What's the matter with him?" asked 
Bennett. 

" Philippinitis ! '' replied the doctor laconic- 
ally, giving instructions for Payton's revival. 

" Worse than the ' jimmies ' ! " commented 
Bennett. Then, looking curiously at the cut 
on Ballard's arm, he exclaimed : " Great Scott, 
man! That's an awful wallop. Have a 
drink." 
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" No, thanks." Ballard declined Tom's ever- 
ready specific with a smile. 

The field dressing was soon finished and, 
while the doctor took a few stitches in Lani- 
gan's cheek, covering the cut with gauze and 
adhesive plaster. Captain Ballard took Tom 
Bennett by the arm and strolled away from 
the others. 

"Why did you try to save my life?'* he 
asked. 

" I don't know,'' answered the other moodily. 

" I don't either. But it was a big thing to 
do, and I want you to understand how highly 
I regard you." 

"Oh, hell, Ballard! That's just it. It's 
too damned bad. I like you and I think you 
like me. But look at the rotten situation 
we 're in. That 's the \iray things turn out for 
me. You talk about my being brave and 
doing the big thing. Why, confound it! I 
had to make a mess even of that. If I had n't 
thrown myself at that savage, you wouldn't 
have gotten that awful cut on the arm." 

" No, I probably should have gotten it on 
the head," replied Ballard grimly. " You can't 
argue any of the fineness out of that, Bennett. 
There 's only one word for it — it was big." 

" That 's all right. But I keep asking my- 
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self why I did it/' cried Tom bitterly, " Of 
all the men in the world, why should I risk 
my life for yours ? I followed you all through 
the fight to-day with a dim kind of hope that 
you would be killed, and then, when there was 
a good chance of seeing the last of you, I 
had to jump in and try to save your life. 
Is n't that acting like an ass ? I don't under- 
stand half the things I do anyhow. I don't 
believe anybody does. Do you ? " 

"As a rule, yes. But I know what you 
mean." 

" Ballard, this thing has brought us pretty 
close. God knows, we were close enough be- 
fore, but that was different. You understand 
this is not to alter what we spoke of last night. 
I 'm sober now, and I 'm speaking straight from 
the heart. It's a fight between me and you 
for Barbara. That seems a strange way to 
talk, but even in my drunkenest moments I 've 
been honest with myself. I know that I 'm 
not fit to tie the latchet of her shoe. I 've 
been a dog. But, low as I have fallen, I still 
love her, and I want to win her back. You 
imderstand ? " 

" Yes. And I want to hold her. I have told 
you of my regard for your bravery, but my 
life or death is a small matter. The main thing 
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is — that living, I shall allow nothing to in- 
terfere with the greatest thing in life — in my 
life — my love for her ; not for my happiness 
alone, but for hers as well/* 

They had wandered beyond the walls of the 
cotta and were standing in front of a large 
mound of earth and decayed twigs built at 
the roots of a gnarled mango stump. A blue- 
gray, yellow-billed bird, flushed from its nest, 
rose in startled fright, then settled quickly and 
ran along the ground toward the thicket. 

"What the deuce kind of a bird is that? •* 
asked Bennett, watching the curious perform- 



ance. 

it 



A megapode. They rarely fly when 
flushed/' 

Bennett looked thoughtfully after the disap- 
pearing bird. 

" Do you know, Ballard, that 's my case/' 
he said finally. " I *m like that megapode. I 
have n't used what was given me. There 's 
a bird made for flying, but for some unknown 
reason, awkward in its natural element, it drops 
to earth and adapts its ways readily to the dirt 
and undergrowth. Once I was capable of 
higher things. But I have chosen the low 
places, like that nest in the rotting stump. A 
momentary flight at times, followed by another 



*.. 
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return to the bottoms. Now, I mean to make 
one more effort to lift myself. Who knows 
but I shall succeed this time." He looked in- 
tently at his companion for a moment. " Bal- 
lard, things stand in a strange way between 
us. I 'm sorry we can't be friends. I 'm 
equally sorry we can't be enemies. Sometimes 
I Ve wondered if drink has n't made my will 
altogether irresolute and deprived me of manly 
assertiveness." 

Ballard did not reply, and they made their 
way slowly back to the cotta. From the na- 
tive village near the sea-shore came a muffled 
sound as of many distant drums. The Mbro 
women were pounding rice, some of them for 
warriors who would return no more. 

Upon reaching the cotta, Ballard scribbled 
as well as he could, with his arm in a sling, 
a brief report of the engagement to the com- 
manding officer at Jolo. 

" Get ready to deliver this as soon as you 
can,'' he directed Lanigan. "Take a platoon 
of your troop and return to Jolo. You ought 
to be able to get there by to-night." 

" All right, sir. I '11 be there by to-night." 
Lanigan took the report with a grateful look. 
He knew why he had been chosen to carry it 
to Jolo. 
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"May I go with him?'* asked Bennett. 
" The whiskey 's giving out. CanH stop too 
suddenly, you know — dangerous.*' 

" Yes, you may go, Mr. Bennett, and I 'm 
mighty glad you didn't get into any trouble 
while tmder my care." 

"Thanks, I believe you are,'* replied Ben- 
nett, seizing his rival's hand. " Good-bye.'' 

In an hour Lanigan and Tom Bennett were 
on the road to Jolo, carrying the news of 
Ballard's conquest. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

It was nightfall when Lanigan and Tom Ben- 
nett, tired and dusty, drew rein with the pla- 
toon of cavalry outside the Puerta Bulacao. 

Turning over the detachment to the senior 
sergeant, Lanigan asked Bennett to have din- 
ner with him, but the latter was completely 
worn out with the hard ride and returned at 
once to the yacht, while Lanigan rode on to 
deliver Captain Ballard's report to the com- 
manding officer. 

Colonel Kelton, struggling from his batK 
when Lanigan's name was announced, hur- 
riedly wrapped himself in a dressing-gown 
and limped into the living-room. 

" Well, sir ! What 's the news ? *' he cried, 
shaking the young man's hand heartily. 

^' Hassan is killed and the cotta taken, sir.*' 

^* Good ! Good ! " chuckled the Colonel. 

^* Here is Captain Ballard's report." 

'* Any casualties ? '' 

'* Yes, sir ; we had — '' 

^' Yes, yes ; I see," the Colonel interrupted, 
as he scanned the paper. "Well, well! We; 
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made them pay a heavy price for it. Too bad, 
too bad. I hate to see white men's lives given 
for this sort of thing. Thank you, Mr. Lani- 
gan. I won't detain you any longer. You 
must be tired." 

" Not a bit, sir. I 'm pretty hard now." 

" Ah ! it 's a great thing to be young. No 
confounded rheumatism; no confounded any- 
thing, except the most confoimded health and 
spirits. I 'm getting old, sir — old. Good- 
night." 

Speedily as Lanigan's horse could carry him 
to his quarters, he was out of his clothes and 
revelling in a bath. Then, a certain girl in 
mind, he dressed with extreme care in the most 
carefully laundered of linen suits. Placing a 
fresh strip of adhesive plaster neatly over the 
dressing of his wound, he took a last scruti- 
nizing look at himself in a mirror and smoothed 
down a refractory hair here and there. 

" Positively, you make me sick ! " drawled a 
voice from the hallway in utter disgust. 

It was Condon. 

" Hello, Jack. Come in," Lanigan called 
affably, not in the least disturbed by being 
caught in contemplation of his own reflection. 

" I don't know whether I shall or not," re- 
plied Condon, throwing himself into a comfort- 
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able chair and thrusting out his feet on the 
arms. " Really, you are the most abominable 
* spoonoid * I ever saw/' 

" Have to do it, Jack. The girls like it.'* 
" Oh, ye gods ! " cried Condon rising. " Hear 
him talk. Was there ever such an insufferable 
ass ? Come over to the Club. There 's a 
crowd of stay-at-homes there and I have been 
detailed to catch you for dinner so they may 
hear the story of the scrap, though how any 
sane man can listen to your idiotic babble is 
a mystery to me.** 

They did listen, however, when Lanigan 
reached the Club; Jack as attentively as any, 
and each wished he had been there. It was an 
unusually good dinner, but they plied Lanigan 
with questions so insistently that he had little 
chance to eat. His brother officers also chaffed 
him about his " hero ** wound, and though he 
tried hard to leave several times, they sur- 
rounded him and he was bombarded with more 
questions. Condon, as senior member of the 
mess, announced that, if Lanigan persisted in 
showing such a disinclination for their com- 
pany, he for one moved that in the presence 
of the assembled mess, then an there, a bottle 
of catsup be poured upon the head of the of- 
fensively white-garmented person. 
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There was a storm of " Ayes! " as the mo- 
tion was carried with thumping of knives and 
potmding of feet. 

Lanigan threw up his hands in surrender, 
and he might not have escaped that night had 
not Johnny Cadwallader come in with a re- 
quest from Mrs. Waddington for him to call 
at her house as soon as convenient. 

"All right," he yelled, making his escape 
on a run before any one could interfere. 

Cadwallader stared after him in amazement 
as a roar of laughter rose from the table. 
Then, starting out with his long strides, he 
soon overtook Lanigan. They went to Mrs. 
Waddington's porch, where Lanigan was 
eagerly received by that lady. Mrs. Bennett 
shook his hand cordially, while Kitty, who felt 
hurt because he had gone to the Club first, 
held out her hand with a show of indifference. 

" I am happy to see you safely returned, 
Mr. Lanigan," she said coldly. 

Poor " Pink " was too taken back to reply. 
He glanced from one to the other in dismay. 

"We heard you and Mr. Bennett had re- 
turned," said Mrs. Waddington, " and we are 
so anxious to know all about the expedition. 
But let us go upstairs to the living-room ; there 
are too many mosquitoes here. The men can 
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have their Scotch and cigarettes, while we 
nibble on some candy/' 

They followed her as she tried unsuccess- 
fully to climb the stairs and chatter at the 
same time. As Lanigan came into the brighter 
light of a tall lamp, Kitty gave a little gasp- 
ing scream. 

" Oh ! you are wounded ! " 

"No,*' he replied, smiling. "A scratch, 
that 's all.'' 

"It must have been terrible!" stammered 
Kitty, gazing at the long strip of adhesive 
plaster on his face. " How did it happen ? " 

Before he could reply Mrs. Payton was 
annotmced. 

" Ask her to come up, Pedro," directed Mrs. 
Waddington, then, as the boy left the room: 
*'The cat! She couldn't wait to hear the 
news. Positively that woman is the worst 
gossip ! " 

When Mrs. Payton entered she saw Lani- 
gan's wound at once and drew him by the arm 
nearer the light, allowing her hand to rest 
familiarly on his shoulder. 

" That might have been very serious. Pink," 
she cried. " You must sit down and tell us 
about it." 

Kitty hated Mrs. Payton from that moment. 
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How dared she put her hand on himf Mrs. 
Waddington was exploding with suppressed 
wrath. Barbara, amused at their discomfiture, 
watching the strikingly handsome woman and 
the occasional touch of a caressing hand on 
Lanigan's arm, wondered with a sigh how 
much of truth there was in the rimiors of 
Mrs. Payton's affair with Ballard. 

" Tell me first, Pinky,'' Mrs. Payton began, 
"is Teddy hurt?" 

" No. He had a touch of the sun or some- 
thing like that and fainted. It's nothing 
serious." 

His hearers refused to be satisfied with any- 
thing less than a detailed description of the 
trip. So Lanigan had to start at the very 
beginning, and Shahrazad herself never had 
more eager listeners. When he came to that 
part of the tale where the fight was over and 
Panglima Hassan rose up in the cotta and 
rushed upon Ballard, Mrs. Payton glanced at 
Barbara. She saw her turn white and rigid. 
Her eyes, fixed and intense, never left Lani- 
gan's face. Yes, it was true, was Mrs. Pay- 
ton's mental note. What she had believed was 
a certainty — Mrs. Bennett loved Captain Bal- 
lard. Mrs. Payton went suddenly cold all over 
as though a chilling hand had touched her. 
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For all her poise and self-control, she was a 
woman of strong emotions and now felt stifled 
and ill. So, when Lanigan had finished, she 
rose, glad to escape from the presence of the 
woman who thus affected her acutely with 
suffering and jealousy. 

" I '11 see you home,'' offered Cadwallader. 

Lanigan looked toward Kitty for an encour- 
aging glance. But she was enraged with her- 
self and him, so she stared past him and the 
unhappy young fellow also said " Good-night." 
They all went down as far as the porch to- 
gether, Barbara strategically holding back, so 
that she and Mrs. Waddington might be the 
last. Mrs. Payton called a farewell and was 
gone before they reached the bottom of the 
steps, leaving Kitty and Lanigan on the porch. 

" Have you ever seen the equal of that 
woman ! " burst out Mrs. Waddington, explod- 
ing with rage. 

" Let us go upstairs and leave those two 
foolish children to make it up," was Barbara's 
only reply. 

The " two foolish children," however, did not 
seem to be in a very fair way to make it up. 
Kitty was too unhappy to trust herself to speak 
even in commonplaces ; while Lanigan was puz- 
zled, and proud and hurt, too. 
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" Are you angry with me ? *' he said, when 
silence was no longer bearable. 

" No, why should I be ? '' asked Kitty, try- 
ing hard not to cry. 

" There is n't any reason why you should be, 
but you act so strangely — I thought — *' 

"I think it very strange that you should 
think I act strangely,'* she stammered, with 
trembling lips. 

" But you do, though — and, Kitty, I can't 
bear it. Perhaps I have done something or 
have seemed to do something — I 'm sure I 
have n't really done anything to offend you — 
If you will only tell me, I might explain. I 
don't want you to dislike me." 

I don't dislike you," she whimpered. 
You couldn't treat me worse if you 
hated me. I love you with all my heart. I 
have thought of you all the time I was 
away. There was n't a happier fellow in the 
world than I was when I came up to this 
porch to-night and until I saw how cold you 
were to me, with that cruel look in your 
eyes." 

" I was n't cruel," Kitty faltered, hoping he 
would not see the tears on her cheeks. 

^* If you feel you can't love me — why, I *11 
just have to try and brace up and stand it 
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But that *s no reason why you should act as 
if you hate me." 

" I don't ! Oh, I don't ! *' she whispered so 
low that it could hardly be heard. 

" You said that if I asked you when I came 
back, you would tell me frankly whether you 
loved me — " He hesitated as though fear- 
ing to put the question to the test. " Do you 
love me, Kitty ? " 

"I — I — think you are the cruellest man 
I ever knew!'* she sobbed, breaking down 
completely. 

Lanigan caught her in his arms, kissed her, 
and pressed her close, while she sobbed as 
though her heart would break. 

When she was able to speak — it was not 
very clear speaking, but broken with little, 
sudden sobs — she whispered : 

"I don't love you. Pinky; I worship you. 
Oh ! you don't know what love is ! " 

She nestled closer to him, and alas! for the 
immaculate white blouse. It was all wet with 
tears and crimipled from a pretty, tousled head. 

After much pleading, Lanigan found out 
what her distress was about. In the first place, 
he had gone to the Club before he came to see 
Kitty, and he might have been there yet if it 
hadn't been for Johnny Cadwallader. That 
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had made her very, very angry. Then he had 
been making love to that horrid woman, Mrs. 
Payton, right under her eyes. 

" Did n't ! '' he protested. " Did n't ! '' 
Finally, Kitty was appeased, but not until 
she made the happy Lanigan swear that he 
didn't love any one else, particularly Mrs. 
Payton, and that he never would. Which oath 
he took, of course, with many a lover's seal. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 

Mrs. Payton walked homeward with a heavy 
heart. She had always been fond of men, 
enjoying their praise of her beauty and using 
the power it gave her with impartial tyranny. 
She had often smiled with pitying wonder at 
the women who humbly laid the offering of 
their hearts on the altar of Love. But she 
was humble enough, herself, now. She shud- 
dered to think of her humiliation, not with 
shame or regret but with grief and wounded 
pride. What if it had been otherwise and she 
had won Captain Ballard's love? Would her 
husband let her go ? The end would have been 
what it always is, scandal and ruin. If she 
could only train herself not to think of her 
love! But night and day it burned with a 
fierce, consuming flame. 

She had long been convinced that her hus- 
band was not sane. Was she, too, drifting 
beyond the realms of reason? She recalled 
tales of strange demons that seize upon the 
soul of a sleeper and thereafter impel it to 
riot and madness. For her there was no 
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miraculous word, freeing her from the 
spell; nor would she have used the means of 
release could she have spoken the magical 
formula. 

She began to tmderstand something of her 
husband's wild hatred of Ballard. She hated 
Mrs. Bennett, too, but curiously, as it seemed 
to her, only while in her rival's presence. How 
would things stand between Mrs. Bennett and 
Ballard now, she wondered. Would Bennett's 
heroic act make any difference in their rela- 
tions? She smiled bitterly. The ironic gods 
must surely shake with laughter at the latest 
act of the comedy, the spectacle of a husband 
risking his life to save the man whom his wife 
loved. So occupied was she with her thoughts 
that she was startled to find herself standing 
alone at her doorstep, with a dim recollection 
of commonplaces exchanged with Cadwallader 
at parting. 

Home? What a hideous mockery! How 
many times must she climb those steps, shrink- 
ing with revulsion from the torturing hours 
spent face to face with her dreary simpleton 
of a husband? 

After saying *' Good-night " to Mrs. Payton, 
Cadwallader went aboard the yacht to look up 
Tom Bennett, and found him stretched in an 
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arm-chair in an advanced stage of intoxica- 
tion. Tom confided to Cadwallader that he 
was so fatigued from his ride that he could 
not sleep and " thought he would have a little 
drink or so/* Cadwallader promptly bundled 
him off to bed. As Bennett was falling asleep 
he mumbled at intervals that he was " going 
to cut it out to-morrow. Absolutely — cut it 
— right out." 

The next morning he was up bright and 
early, stiff and sore, but otherwise none the 
worse for his ride. 

" Where are Barbara and Kitty ? '' he asked, 
gulping down his bef ore-breakfast drink. 

"0-oh!" shuddered Cadwallader. "You 
make me ill. I don't see how you can look a 
drink of whiskey in the face at this time of 
day.'* 

" Keep on not seeing it,*' retorted Bennett, 
as they sat down to breakfast. " Then you '11 
never be a horrible example like me. But 
where are Barbara and Kitty ? " 

" At Mrs. Waddington's." 

" What are they doing there ? '' 

" You can search me," replied Cadwallader, 
shortly. "All I know is they've been doing 
a heap of packing, and Barbara has bought a 
couple of tickets on the ' Tringanu ' and sent 
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a cablegram to the old man at Bombay that 
she will meet him there/' 

" Oh, that *s ally is it ? '' cried the husband, 
suddenly realizing Barbara's plan for flight. 
" It 's damned little, it seems to me." 

" Possibly so, but kindly turn that mango 
foimtain on yourself. I 'm doing fine with the 
juice from my own." 

Tom nibbled for a few moments in angry 
silence. Then he rose hastily. 

" Excuse me, Johnny, I 'm going ashore," he 
announced, as he rushed on deck. He called 
the launch, with a curse, dashed back to the 
table, and poured himself another drink with 
an unsteady hand. " Have to do it, Johnny," 
he explained. "This has knocked the pins 
from imder me. Bad nerves — rotten ! " 

The whiskey was what he needed most. 
When he stepped ashore he had recovered 
somewhat from the undoubted shock which 
Johnny's news had given him. 

Willie Bird and La Belle Syria were waiting 
for him. The actress looked gay and pretty 
in a modest white dress, with a silk parasol 
tilted rakishly over her shoulder. She was the 
only one of the three, however, who seemed 
to be in a good humor. Willie was sulky be- 
cause she had come with him, insisting that 
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she had a " crush " on the yachtsman, while 
Belle as persistently declared that she came 
because she wanted to be with Willie. 

" I ^m sure glad to see you back/' she cried, 
shaking Bennett's hand warmly. "You can 
bet your last peso on that." 

Tom returned her greeting vigorously. He 
was grateful for her sunny look and the frank 
heartiness of her words. In his dejection a 
stray dog licking his hand would have been 
welcomed. 

" Excuse me, Mr. Bennett, for holding you 
up here like this,'* Willie Bird apologized, as 
they strolled toward the town. "I thought 
maybe you might know what time the outfit 
is going to getN^ack from the hike." 

" I heard Mr. L^nigan say either to-night or 
to-morrow morning." 

" That 's the business. Belle. We can give 
the show to-morrow night and then beat it for 
Zambo." 

" Need n't worry about me, Willie ; I ain't 
in any rush to get away from here," retorted 
La Belle, whirling her parasol and looking 
superlatively unconcerned. 

" Don't I know that? " cried Bird. " Do you 
think I 'm a squash. Belle ? But we 're going 
just the same. You can't draw for two shows 
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at this hole with the main feature not on the 
bill. The commanding officer has cut out the 
muscle dancing, Mr. Bennett. * No wriggling 
for him/ he says." 

"What do you know about that, now?'* 
exclaimed La Belle indignantly. "Ain't that 
the limit? I Ve got one of the cleanest acts 
in the prof esh. Nothing suggestive whatever ; 
just an artistic reproduction of the ancient 
classical dances, including the marvellous danse 
du ventre'' 

With me as announcer,** added Willie, 

and explaining the religious and mytholog- 
ical significance of each and every move. 
People have got pretty rotten minds when they 
can see anything wrong in that." 

" I guess some of these proud and haughty 
dames around here have been knocking me," 
was La Belle's comment. 

" That 's all right," retorted Willie, as they 
reached the hall leading to Belle's room, " I 
guess you can give them about all the dancing 
there is, anyhow. Come on, Mr. Bennett; 
here's where we get things started." 

They left La Belle and went to Ah Wong's 
saloon. After half an hour, Bennett felt him- 
self to be well fortified and made his way to 
Mrs. Waddington's house. He was shown into 
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the living-room, where Barbara was engaged 
in the hopeless task of packing into a steamer 
trunk twice as much as it was intended to 
hold. Mrs. Waddington, seated close by, 
was offering well-meant but impracticable 
suggestions. 

As Bennett, ill at ease and undecided, hesi- 
tated at the door, Barbara looked up and saw 
him. 

^^ Good-morning, Tom. I am glad to see you 
back safely," she said, with a show of kindness. 

" Is that your trunk? " 

" Yes." 
What are you going to do with it ? " 
Why, Tom, you know as well as I do." 
Mrs. Waddington," he went on huskily, 

I don't want to seem rude, but may I see my 
wife alone for a few minutes. I shall not 
bother you for long nor again." 

" No ! " , cried Barbara, as the old lady 
struggled to rise. " I beg of you, Mrs. Wad- 
dington, that you do not leave this room." 

" Good God, Bab ! " pleaded Bennett, " can't 
I have one last word with you ? " 

" You make me seem cruel when I am not 
cruel, Tom. It was all settled long ago. This 
cannot be a surprise to you; it cannot be un- 
expected. I told you I was going away that 
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night on the yacht. So — I won't see you 
alone. You will talk about it and I don't want 
to talk about it. — No, nor think of it. There 
has been quite enough of that to last me a life- 
time. I want to forget — forget.'' 

Bennett sank into a chair speechless, burying 
his face in his hands. 

" There, you see, Tom, I have pained you/' 
the wife continued. " It won't bear talking 
about, that 's all. It just won't. We should 
both of us be saying dreadful things in a 
moment. I think it would be best for you to 
go now, until you can realize that my plans 
are quite irrevocably settled." 

"I won't go! By heaven, I won't!" cried 
Tom. He was pacing the floor excitedly now. 
" I '11 stay here until you go back with me. 
You are my wife and I won't give you up. 
I '11 do anything you say. I '11 stop drinking. 
I '11 live straight and square and do the right 
thing by you, too. Won't you believe me, 
Bab?" 

" No, Tom, I can't." 

" Do you mean because I 've been drinking 
just now ? I '11 quit. Honest, I will. Will 
you come back to me, then ? " 

She shook her head slowly. 

" No, not now, Tom. It is too late." 
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" There. That 's it," Bennett cried, throw- 
ing up his hands wildly and turning to Mrs. 
Waddington. " It is n't anything I Ve done or 
anything I am. I *m just what I always was. 
She stood it for years. Don't I know? 
Does n't everybody know ? She 's in love with 
that damned, smooth-tongued Ballard! Great 
God! And I risked my life to save his. I 
could laugh .at myself when I think of it. 
I 've been a fool too long. But no more, no 
more. This has got to stop ! " 

" You had better go, Tom ! " cried Barbara, 
rising. 

" Oh, I 'm going. I 'm going to the only 
place where anybody gives a damn for me. I 'm 
going to hell. I 'm going in my own way — 
and, by God! it's you that have sent me 
there!" 

" That 's a lie, Tom Bennett," Barbara re- 
torted hotly. 

He staggered back in surprise, never having 
seen her in a rage like that which now pos- 
sessed her. 

" I have saved you from yourself a hundred 
times," Barbara went on, " when there was n't 
another human being on earth who thought 
you were worth a helping hand. But it was n't 
all a lie, Mrs. Waddington. I '11 say it myself 
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this time. I do love Captain Ballard, and that 
is the reason I am leaving my husband. The 
years I have lived with you, Tom Bennett, have 
been years of bitterness and shame. I have 
borne them with little complaint. God knows 
why! Perhaps at first I was sorry for you 
and hoped to help you. But to live with you 
any longer, even in the appearance of wife- 
hood, when I have told another man that I 
love him, would be a wicked thing for me to 
do, and it is shameful of you to ask it of n^e/' 
She turned from him sharply, and walked to 
the far end of the room with heaving breast 
and twitching hands. 

Bennett picked up his hat and started for 
the door. After a moment of uncertainty he 
said brokenly: 

"It's all true, Mrs. Waddington. I don't 
deserve anything of her, not even a kind word. 
I have n't deserved it from the beginning. The 
people who knew me best used to say that she 
would n't stay with me a year. I thought the 
joke was on them for a while ; but it 's come 
true now. Good-bye." 

Barbara came to him and placed her haind 
on his arm. 

" Tom, can't you see it was inevitable ? " she 
said gently. " But do not think I am insensible 
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of your brave act at the cotta. It was like the 
old impulsive, manly Tom I thought I knew 
before we were married. I had much to for- 
give, but that has made me your debtor." 

He looked at her dumbly, then bowed his 
head. 

" Don't speak kindly to me, Bab," he mut- 
tered huskily. " I 'd rather have you strike 



me. 



He passed from the house, reeling on his way 
to Ah Wong's saloon, and from there straight 
to La Belle. She came to the door in answer 
to his knock, then started back in alarm at 
sight of his haggard face. 

" Man alive ! what 's the matter with you ? '* 
she inquired, leading him to a chair. 

"Matter enough! Where's the China- 
man ? " 

"Across there in Willie's room. He'll be 
back in a minute." 

" Then quick ! Listen to me. Do you want 
to go off for a trip on the yacht ? " 

" Surest thing you know, but — " 

" There are n't any ' buts.' I 'm sober. At 
least as sober as I ever am — and I know what 
I 'm saying. Are you ready to start at a mo- 
ment's notice ? " 

Ready any old time," replied La Belle, with 



« 
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decision. " But just a little of the calciuip this 
way, please. Put me wise." 

" You like me, don't you, Belle ? '* wai his 
next question. 

" You bet I do. More than that." 

"Well, I don't know of any one else who 
does," he added bitterly. " That 's all the wi^r 
^ you need to be." 

" What about your wife ? " she asked. " You 
came at me so sudden with that gilt-edged 
proposition that I forgot all about her." 

" She 's going to leave me ; sails on the 
* Tringanu ' in a couple of days." 

" For good ? " she gasped, her eyes wide with 
astonishment. 

As Tom nodded La Belle's reply was a long 
whistle. 

" Ho ! ho ! so that 's it ! " She extended her 
hand to him across the table. " Shake ! I 'ip 
with you to the finish." 

" Mind ! " whispered Tom. " You Ve got to 
frame up one excuse or another to stay here 
until after she sails." 

" Leave it to me," she assured him. 
" Cuida'o! Here 's the Chink." 

When the Chinese giant entered the room 
' he found them quietly talking in commonplaces 
from opposite sides of the table. 
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Suddenly La Belle burst into boisterous 
laughter. 

"What's the matter?" asked Bennett in 
surprise. 

" Oh, nothing/' she cried, " only life 's better 
than a circus I '' 
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CHAPTER XXIX 



" Well, I 'm home/' 

Mrs. Payton glanced up from her reading 
at the sound of her husband's voice. He stood 
at the door, pale and distraught, his gloomy- 
face wearing a look of defiance, as though ex- 
pecting an injury and ready to resent it. 

"Are you ill, Teddy?" She went to him 
for a perfunctory kiss. 

" Oh, I 'm all right ! " 

He threw himself into a chair and stared 
moodily at the floor, angry at his own weak- 
ness and the vacillating egotism which spoiled 
the home-coming he had planned. It was to 
have been a jolly return, with no word of 
jealousy or recrimination. Impelled by a 
wretched mania stronger than his resolution, 
however, he knew that he must put into words 
the suspicion that whirled like a tempest 
through his mind. He knew that he must 
speak, only to recant later, and more abjectly 
than ever; recoiling from the thoughts to 
which he would give expression as though the 
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very sound' of an uttered doubt were a thing 
of fright. 

His wife despised him but was, as a rule, 
not unkind. 

"I am afraid you are not well," she said 
now, visibly concerned. " You are very pale.*' 

" Why did you give him that package ? " 
Who? What package?'' 
You know what I mean; the package you 
gave to Ballard the morning we started.'* 

" You silly fellow ! " she replied wearily. " It 
was for you, of course. Did n't he give it to 
you?" 

" Why did n't you give it to me yourself ? " 
He leaned toward her, shaking his fist and 
glaring at her. " You wanted one last word 
with him. I know." 

She looked at him coldly, wondering if there 
was any emotion or set of circumstances in 
which he would not appear ridiculous. 

"If you say another word on that subject," 
she retorted bitterly, " I '11 leave the house ! " 

Payton relapsed into silence. While she was 
with him, he told himself, he at least knew what 
she was doing. His wife, ignoring him, re- 
turned to her reading. After she had turned 
a few pages, however, sh^ spoke again in sheer 
pity for his misery. 
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" Have all the troops returned? '* 

" No/' he replied shortly. Then, seeing she 
made no further effort to conciliate him, he 
continued more amiably, " The artillery broke 
down. They'll be in the post in about an 
hour. I was sick, so they sent me back with 
the detachment of cooks and a report for the 
commanding officer." 

" I '11 go out and see them return, I think." 
She tossed the book from her carelessly. " You 
needn't look like that. You may come, if 
you wish." 

" I don't want to go," he grumbled. *' I *m 
going to stay here and rest." 

Half an hour later she waved her hand to 
him from the sala steps as she reappeared, 
charmingly gowned, on her way to the Puerta 
Bulacao. She was hailed by Mrs. Wadding- 
ton, in passing. 

"God bless me!" cried that lady. "The 
troops are returning? I didn't think they'd 
be back for a couple of hours yet. We are 
going, also." 

" I '11 wait for you, if you don't mind," Mrs. 
Payton replied, mounting to Mrs. Wadding- 
ton's porch. She was rather glad, just then, 
to have the company of persons whom she 
hated. 
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Mrs. Waddington soon bustled out with 
Barbara and Kitty, after expatiating on the 
positively uncanny way that dreadful Payton 
woman had of finding out about everything. 
They were none too soon. When they reached 
the Puerta Bulacao, the returning troops were 
already on the Asturias road. 

They were a different looking lot from the 
spirited band that had marched off so bravely 
five days before. Near the gate the column 
broke. The infantry passed forward into the 
town, while the cavalry and artillery turned 
to the right toward the stables. There were 
cries of welcome from those who had stayed 
behind and, now and then, a comment upon 
an arm in a sling, a bandaged head, or an 
empty saddle. 

Captain Ballard rode forward with his or- 
derly as the column separated, and spoke to 
Barbara and her companions. 

'^ I must report to headquarters at once,'* 
he protested, laughing at the volley of ques- 
tions with which they bombarded him — ques- 
tions about himself, his wound, and the expe- 
dition, with all talking at once. 

Mrs. Waddington managed to make him 
understand, before he rode away, that he was 
to come to limcheon with her. Then, satisfied 
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with herself and the world in general, she re- 
turned to her home with the others. 

Having made, in person, a detailed report 
to Colonel Kelton, Ballard went to the hospital 
to have a new dressing put on his wounded 
arm. Thanks to the dexterous fingers of his 
boy, Alejandro, he was able to appear promptly 
at the luncheon hour, immaculately garbed in 
white. 

*' I ought not to have accepted,** he apol- 
ogized to Mrs. Waddington. "I shall be 
a perfect nuisance with my arm in a 
sling." 

" I should want you, if I had to feed you 
every mouthful," she replied, as they passed 
to the table. " Now, Barbara, I am going to 
delegate you to cut Captain Ballard's food, 
since you are sitting next to him." 

Barbara blushed and Kitty made foolish 
remarks, at which they all laughed. Ballard 
answered Mrs. Waddington's questions to her 
heart's content and there was a great deal of 
fun over helping him to eat, so that it proved 
to be a happy affair, as though there were not 
a care or doubt in the world. 

The meal ended, Miss Kitty, wise for her 
years, pleaded a headache and disappeared, 
while Mrs. Waddington folded her hands 
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magisterially and assumed her sternest atti- 
tude of the-conventions-must-be-observed. 

" My dears," she remarked stiffly, " this is 
all very wrong, and you must remember that 
under the circumstances your conduct should 
be doubly circumspect. I think it would be 
wise for you both not to see each other fre- 
quently and not to see each other alone at 
all. God forgive me ! I hope I have said noth- 
ing indelicate." 

" No, indeed," Barbara replied, smiling. 
"What you say is very true. We shall be 
guided by it." 

" You are such a sensible dear," sighed 
Mrs. Waddington with satisfaction. " But 
people do gossip so. You can't be too care- 
ful. However, I 'm going to potter about on 
the breakfast veranda for a few minutes and 
if there is anything you don't want me 
to hear you would better be in a hurry and 
say it." 

When she had gone, Barbara caught up 
Ballard's hand and pressed it tightly to her 
cheek. 

" To think that you might have been killed ! " 
she whispered. 

Something he answered. It matters not. 
They took no coimt of words. Heart speak- 
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ing to heart, they were no more aware of the 
utterance of their tongues than is a soaring 
gull of its wings as it floats upward on the 
circles of the wind. 

How follow the interrupted, incoherent lan- 
guage of love, now slower than a turtle, now 
swifter than a hare, but ever lagging on the 
heels of fleet and fiery thought? The glisten- 
ing, dancing words are not to be prisoned. 
They escape elusively like the motes of a sun- 
beam from the grasp. It is as though one who 
had been ravished by the turbulent melody of 
a waterfall should seek to accoimt for the beau- 
tiful mystery of the sound by listening to each 
separate drop that trickles from the finger tips 
to the groimd. 

Captain Ballard had taken his leave when 
Mrs. Waddington returned. 

" You look thoughtful, Barbara," she re- 
marked. " I hope you have not quarrelled. 
Phil Ballard is too sensible a fellow, thoug'h, 
to be unreasonable." 

"It isn't that," replied Barbara. "He 
agreed with everything you said and promised 
all I asked. But I 'm afraid. Afraid of my- 
self. It is all so wonderful ; so diflferent from 
anything I had ever believed. I did n*t think 
I could ever love in this way. It makes me 
afraid." 




The air was heavy with fragrance 
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" Chut ! Thirty years ago I said the same , 
thing, my dear/' commented Mrs. Waddington. 
" A year after you are married you '11 look 
down on instead of up to him. You'll bully 
him outrageously and love him all the more 
for it." 

"The last part — yes," Barbara agreed. 
" But not the rest. I am sure of that." 

"Well, well! We women always are. 
However, I don't intend to speak or hear an- 
other word about him. I have heard nothing 
but ' Captain Ballard this ' and * Captain Bal- 
lard that ' till I 'm sick and tired of him. 
Now show your gratitude by letting me have 
some peace on that subject. It was only to 
please you that I had him here to luncheon 
to-day. Don't laugh at me, you hussy! Did 
you see that scamp of a husband of yours 
going around town with that infamous dancer 
this morning? " 

"That is the one thing I don't want to 
talk about" protested Barbara, weary of the 
subject. 

"Very well, my dear!" Mrs. Waddington 
retorted, in a bit of a dudgeon. " I don't see 
how we are going to talk at all. I can't get 
a word out of you except about Phil Ballard 
and you won^t let me get in a word about 
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anything else, not even your husband and that 
dancer/' 

Tom Bennett certainly enlivened the post. 
He made no attempt to hide his infatuation 
for La Belle, while Willie Bird fretted and 
fumed to no avail. The actress was after big 
game this time, as she told herself. Being a 
sagacious body, however, she avoided an open 
rupture with her manager, having had expe- 
rience of Willie's violent and dangerous 
temper when aroused and drinking, as he had 
been since Tom Bennett returned from the 
campaign. 

Willie Bird had lived too long by his wits 
and other people's weaknesses not to know that 
an intrigue was in progress between La Belle 
and Bennett. He was cunning enough to dis- 
cern that they had come to a definite under- 
standing since morning and that a new relation 
existed between them. Surly and uncommuni- 
cative, he watched them like a hawk for an 
unguarded word or look. To find such was 
not difficult. Belle was careful enough, but it 
was almost impossible to hold Tom Bennett in 
check. 

All through the afternoon rehearsal Willie 
brooded angrily. When La Belle again sug- 
gested that they remain at the post for an- 
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other performance, he turned on her so fero- 
ciously that she feared he would strike her. 

" What ! " he roared. " Another perform- 
ance? Why, there won't be anybody in the 
house even to-night.'' 

He was mistaken. The house was crowded, 
and the audience found that the entertainment 
was not a bad one. The Chinese giant juggled 
with some skill and originality. Willie sang, 
danced, and talked in average vaudeville 
fashion. With his curious superstition about 
the bewitched cane, he carried it with him on 
the stage while he played on the piano and 
danced close to the footlights. La Belle, too, 
proved to be a really gpifted performer as she 
sang and did a number of dances, graceful, 
pretty, and touched with the life and color of 
her vivid personality. 

Because of the many recalls, perhaps, Willie 
Bird was in a better humor as he walked home 
after the performance with Belle and Tom 
Bennett, carrying a rifle which he had bor- 
rowed for one of his monologues. Still in- 
flated with success, his personal hit had come 
as a surprise to him. He had never acted so 
well and, vanity being a large component of 
his character, he was not imwilling to give 
another audience a chance to applaud him. 
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As they were about to ascend to La Beliefs 
room, Willie felt a hand on his arm, and a 
soldier spoke to him. Suspecting trouble, he 
told Bennett and Belle to go ahead and he 
would join them in a minute. 

" Fire away," he said to the soldier, " and 
be quick about it.'' 

" Don't you know me ? It 's Jackson." 

*^ Sure. How are you ? Did n't recognize 
you in the dark. Speak up. Jack. I 'm a busy 
man, I am." 

" What I want to know is can you sell 
me that rifle you got there and a pair of cit 
pants, and keep quiet about it?" Jackson 
spoke in a whisper, looking furtively about 
himc 

*^ Nix. The rifle don't belong to me. I bor- 
rowed it from the quartermaster sergeant for 
the show." 

'' I '11 make it worth your while." 

" How much worth my while ? " Willie Bird 
suddenly became interested. 

" A hundred pesos." 

" You chump, they 're worth almost that 
much." 

" I ain't no millionaire," grumbled Jackson. 
" That 's all I can afford. Besides, I don't 
care how old the pants are." 
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" Oh, you don't, don't you ? Now, tell me 

 what do you want them for. Jack ? " 
That 's my business." 
I know what. You 're going to desert." 

" For Grod's sake! be careful." Jackson held 
up a silencing hand in alarm. 

" Sit down on this step and tell me all 
about your game," said Willie, laughing slyly. 
" Maybe I '11 help you. I was pretty sore on 
this man's army once — came near lighting 
out myself." 

" I ain't going to do nothing of the sort," 
the soldier replied. " I just want the rifle and 
pants, that 's all." 

" Sit down, you mutt, or I '11 blow you to 
the officer of the day, and you '11 be inside the 
guard-house in five minutes." 

Jackson, an unruly soldier and always imder 
suspicion, could not take any chances, so 
Willie soon had the story from him. There 
were two soldiers in the plot, and they al- 
ready had a sailing vinta provisioned and 
cached away. 

" It 's this way," explained Jackson. " I 've 
seen a heap of deserters hived and we got this 
all planned out proper. We don't want any 
one to suspect we are soldiers even after we 
make our get-away. We 've got plenty of 
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ammunition, but it 's too risky business trying 
to pinch a rifle from the arm-racks." 

" Where 's your cache f " asked Willie. 

" In a little cove the other side of Tulai, near 
Mohamed Apas's shack." 

" Sure. I remember. It *s a good one, -r^ 
just the place I picked. Where are yoy 
going?" 

" Borneo." 

" All right, Jack, I 'm with you. Put up your 
two hundred pesos and I '11 lay the rifle and 
pants just inside my door. It 's up to you to 
pinch 'em after I turn in." 

Jackson protested that he didn't have so 
much money as Bird demanded. 

" Don't lie to me," Willie retorted. " Did n't 
I see you clean up the bunch last pay-day ? " 

After more haggling, Jackson paid the two 
hundred pesos in bills and left with a parting 
promise of secrecy. 

" Easy money," remarked Willie, thrusting 
the cash into his pocket. 
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CHAPTER XXX 

Willie Bird was still smiling as he went up- 
stairs and threw the rifle on a couch in Belle's 
room. He had forgotten for the moment 
both the actress and Tom Bennett. They 
were equally oblivious of him. With the as- 
sistance of the Chinese giant, a cold supper 
had been placed on the table. If not good, it 
was expensive, as Tom could testify. Willie 
Bird was willing enough to accept anything 
for which some one else paid. The thought 
of the feast sustained his good-humor for a 
time, but all his ill-humor returned when he 
saw how familiarly Bennett had assumed an 
air of proprietorship over Belle. 

The actress had a difficult task that night. 
Tom Bennett, desperate and excited, was in 
no mood for caution. He ordered champagne 
recklessly. As they ate, sang, and drank, he 
became more and more affectionate, while 
Willie, unaccustomed to wine and more affected 
by it than was usual with him, fumed in silence 
with a rage that grew blacker every minute. 
Finally La Belle, foreseeing a storm, tried to 
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dismiss them on the plea of a headache, but 
without success. 

At last Tom Bennett tried to kiss her. 

" By Grod ! '' snarled Willie, leaning across 
the table. " You keep your hands off her !" 

Tom leered at him with hazy eyes, then 
laughed with maudlin merriment. 

" That 's all you know," he replied, with an 
idiotic smile. " Me and Belle — " 

" Mr. Bennett ! " cried the actress, alarmed 
at the turn things were taking, '^go home. 
You're drunk.'' 

" I 'm goin' stay right here, my dear. Never 
leave you 'gain." 

With this Bennett tried to embrace her, and 
Willie rose, cursing. 

" Take him away, Willie. Please," pleaded 
La Belle. ^ 

'' I '11 break his damned head if he don't 
quit his monkeying ! " snarled the manager. 

Tom Bennett struggled to his feet and 
pointed toward the door with as much dignity 
as he could command. 

"You're not acting like gen'l'man, Willie 
Bird. G' on over wis soldiers. This young 
la'y — she 's going take trip round world wis 



me." 



Bird, with a cry of rage, rushed upon them. 
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Hurling Belle to one side, she fell across a 
couch, stunned by the blow. Tom, his sup- 
port gone, staggered forward as Willie raised 
the gnarled cane and brought it down crash- 
ing on his head. Bennett swayed slowly, then 
fell in a heap to the floor. 

"Oh, my God! You Ve killed him ! " Belle 
ran to Tom, kneeling over him. 

In dull surprise, Willie looked on Bennett's 
white, drawn face and his limp body. A little 
stream of blood began to trickle to the floor, 
zigzagging in a thin red line as it met the 
uneven surface of the boards. 

" A doctor, quick ! " whispered La Belle, 
tearing off a strip of her underskirt and try- 
ing to stanch the wound. 

Suddenly Willie Bird started from his 
stupor. 

" None of that ! '* he cried in terror. " I Ve 
killed him, all right, and you 're to blame for 
it, you she-devil! I ought to finish you, too, 
and I will, unless you keep your mouth shut. 
Chung, have you a knife ? '' 

The Chinese giant had been an impassive 
witness of the murderous blow. From a fold 
of his coat he now produced a long dagger. 

"That's the business," continued Bird. 
" Now, I 'm going to beat it. You, Chung, 
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keep watch over La Belle. If she makes a 
move to leave this room or call for help be- 
fore broad daylight, cut her throat. Sabe? ** 

" Me sabe." The giant nodded grayely. 
" Him habla plenty noise, I kill him ; him 
vamo3, I kill him.^' 

"That's it. Do you hear, Belle? That 
* him * means you. Chung '11 do it, too. By 
God ! I hate you. Look what you Ve brought 
me to." 

Snatching up the rifle from the couch, he 
passed out, closing the door behind him. La 
Belle heard him rummaging about in his room 
across the hall. A door was quietly closed. 
The click of footsteps sounded on the stairs, 
then silence. 

Still seated on the floor beside Tom, Belle 
lifted him to her lap. He was still breathing. 
She turned sick as his head fell back, dripping 
blood on her white skirt. 

Chung was between her and the door, alert 
and watching every move intently. It never 
occurred to her to doubt that he would carry 
out Willie's 'threat and kill her as indiffer- 
ently as he would a dog. His sinister face, 
with its long gash and the sunken eye, seemed 
more ruthless than ever as she gazed, shrink- 
ing with terror, at the fantastically shadowed 
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cruel features, towering above her like a hide- 
ous mask. 

Chung was not primarily cruel. His code 
was inflexible; his articles of faith simple — 
loyalty and obedience, without question, with- 
out deviation, without consideration of self. 
Therefore Belle, who knew his code well, 
thought as she had never thought before, still 
nursing Tom, still frightened; screwing her 
wits to the breaking point in the vain hope of 
finding a means of escape. 

She knew that Tom was seriously, perhaps 
mortally injured and that to defer medical aid 
until daylight would probably result in his 
death. She thought of the trip they had 
planned around the world in his yacht and of 
the idleness and luxury that were slipping from 
her grasp just as they seemed to be within her 
reach. But chiefly — to her credit, be it 
said — she thought of Tom, himself, and as 
she gazed at the pale face in her lap, she re- 
solved that she would give Ah Chung the slip 
in one way or another. Robust in mind as 
in body, she had no absurd notion of sacrific- 
ing herself unnecessarily. The thing for Belle 
to do, she told herself, was to get away with 
a whole skin herself if possible. As for the 
alternative, she was ready to take the chance. 
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Having decided, any action was better than 
sitting still. So she dragged Tom carefully to 
the bed at the far 'end of the room, while Chung 
followed and watched her suspiciously. 

She could hardly suppress a scream of de- 
light at what she found there. Tom had closed 
the sliding windows of the room before sup- 
per, but here, by her bed, were two that had 
been left open for ventilation, and within easy 
reach for a person as agile as Belle extended 
a branch of a neighboring tree. 

"Halt! Who is there?" 

It was the challenge of a sentry below, fol- 
lowed by the answer : 

" Relief." 

Belle saw her way in a flash. Resolved, she 
did not hesitate. Groing to the table and fol- 
lowed by the ever-watchful giant, she picked 
up the lamp and returned to Tom's side, then 
pointed to a smaller table near the door. 

" Bring that over here to put the lamp on," 
she commanded. 

Chung, his face still toward her, secured the 
table and advanced, with it extended in front 
of him. Belle was holding the lamp high above 
her head as though to give him light. As he 
approached, she hurled it at him with all her 
strength and struck him squarely in the face. 
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He tried to dodge, but slipped and fell with the 
table on top of him. The room was in 
darkness. ^ 

Belle, screaming, rushed to the window. 
Springing through it with the precision of an 
athlete, she caught the branch of the tree and 
as it bent with her weight dropped to the ground 
at the feet of the relief. 

" What 's the matter ? " demanded the Cor- 
poral. 

"Quick! Up there !" she cried. " Mr. Ben- 
nett — murdered ! Chinese giant will kill me ! 
— Ah!" 

Ah Chung, his clothes ablaze and shrieking 
horribly, was climbing through the window. 
He leaped as Belle had done for the branch, 
but under his tremendous weight it broke and 
he fell flat before them. 

" He '11 kill me ! He '11 kill me ! " screamed 
Belle, too frightened to move, as she gazed 
with fascinated terror at the Chinaman strug- 
gling to his feet, his clothes still aflame. He 
seemed unconscious of the fire and, possessed 
of but one idea, he rushed toward her. 

She had given her warning in time. The 
corporal's rifle came down on Chung's head 
with a thud. He staggered and slipped to his 
knees, where a second blow sent him sprawling 
and unconscious to the grotmd. 
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*' The room 's afire ! " cried Belle. " Quick ! 
Come with me." 

She rushed upstairs followed by two men 
of the relief. The burning oil had spread and 
the inflammable ant-eaten wood burned like 
tinder. 

" Never mind the fire," she cried. " Let it 
burn the whole damn place up. Get Mr. 
Bennett. Be careful. He may be dead al- 
ready." 

The soldiers lifted Bennett's limp body and, 
avoiding the fire, carried him gently to the 
street. 

A bugle sounded. It was fire-call. 

Out of every barrack ran the trumpeters, 
repeating the call; then followed swarms of 
half-clad soldiers, while from doors and win- 
dows peered the frightened faces of Chinese, 
Filipinos, and Moros. 

"Here, you lobsters!" cried La Belle, as 
they were about to place Ah Chung on a 
stretcher from the guard-house. " Give me that 
for Mr. Bennett. I hope you killed the Chink, 
anyhow. Go. Take Mr. Bennett to the hos- 
pital. Be careful of what you Ve doing too ; 
you Ve got a gentleman there. Now get busy, 
you other mutts. Don't you see my room is 
burning up and all my good wardrobe there ? '* 
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The companies, one after another, came trot- 
ting at a double time to the scene of the fire. 
Orders were given, lines formed, buckets 
passed and a salvage detachment was sent into 
the building to save as many of Belle's things 
as possible. La Belle saw them throw mirrors 
out of the window and carefully carry pillows 
downstairs as, with pathetic composure, she 
watched the ruin of her possessions. Seated 
on a table in the midst of the wreckage, she 
did not utter a word of complaint until they 
carried to the street the large skeleton of what 
was once a hat. Then she gave it one despair- 
ing look and burst into tears. 

Day was breaking when the recall sounded. 
The companies marched off and the crowds of 
curious spectators returned to their homes. 

Belle still sat on the table, sobbing: a sorry 
sight — blood-stained, covered with soot and 
red-eyed from weeping. 

" Can I do anything for you. Miss ? *' It 
was a young soldier, a mere boy, who had 
lingered after the others. 

" God bless you ! — No." She smiled upon 
him. " I 'm here waiting for the coolies to 
carry my things to another room. Thank you 
just the same. You 're a cute boy, and a pretty 
one, too." 
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" You looked as if you were troubled," he 
said, apologetically, blushing with embarrass- 
ment. 

** I am troubled, kid," she sighed with a 
grimace. " It was only yesterday, too, that I 
was saying life is as good as a circus. . . . 
But it ain't." 

The young soldier backed away, leaving 
Belle absorbed in disconsolate thought, as the 
first rays of the stm rested cheerily on her 
dirty, sad face. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

Colonel Kelton and Jack Condon sat facing 
each other in the operating room of the hos- 
pital. Ah Chung, his scalp stitched and his 
wounds dressed, lay upon a neighboring cot 
gazing stolidly at the ceiling, stoically bearing 
his pain and calmly ignoring the questions 
which were put to him through the Chinese 
interpreter. No less stoical seemed La Belle, 
who was seated beside him. 

The Colonel threatened and fumed to no 
purpose. 

"Where did Willie Bird go? I insist on 
knowing." 

Chung still stared at the ceiling, expression- 
less. If he understood, he gave no sign. 

" By heaven ! " roared the Colonel, pounding 
his cane on the floor and struggling to his feet. 
" Does the villain know I am governor of this 
province and I can have him hanged for this ? " 

" You 're wasting your breath and your tem- 
per," put in La Belle. 

" Confound it ! " cried the Colonel with re- 
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newed violence. " Be silent. No. Talk ! 
Talk! But tell me what I want to know. 
Where did that scoundrel escape to? It is 
doubtful if Mr. Bennett will recover from his 
murderous blow. Yet, you refuse to assist us. 
Young woman, I Ve a mind to put you in jail." 

" I don't know where Willie Bird is," re- 
torted La Belle, hotly. "And what's more, 
I don't give a darn. I don't intend to say an- 
other word until I can get into some decent 
clothes. And you needn't lose your temper 
with me, either." 

Belle had been dragged to the investigation 
before there was a chance to change her blood- 
stained dress or wash the soot from her face. 
She had not appeared, however, without many 
angry protestations in forceful language, fol- 
lowed by a frantic resistance of which more 
than one spldier bore the marks in scratches 
and bruises. Now, the actress was a sorry 
sight, dishevelled and dirty, and with her dress 
in rags. But her spirit was unabated and her 
eyes flashed with scorn as she glared at the 
Governor, before whose frown strong men were 
accustomed to tremble. 

" What ! " he roared, turning on her angrily. 
" Lose my temper ? I 'm calm. Perfectly 
calm. Be silent, you little vixen ! " 
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" Look here ! You be careful who you 're 
calling names," retorted La Belle, bridKng. 

" Damn it, Condon." He shouted to Jack 
in desperation. " Is n't there any way to keep 
this woman quiet ? " 

No, there ain't," cried La Belle in a fury. 

I told you all there is to tell. The Chink 
would n't say a word if he knew. There ain't 
anything to know. It just happened, that's 
all. I haven't done anything to anybody, 
except to do the best I could to save Mr. 
Bennett's life, and I risked my own. doing 
it, too. What do I get for it? Look at 
me now ! " 

" Be silent, young woman ! " commanded the 
Colonel. 

" No, I won't. And, darn it, you stop call- 
ing me ' young woman.' Take a good look at 
me, will you ? I 'm a pretty sight, ain't I ? 
That 's what your soldiers did to me. Fine 
work for soldiers — fighting women and tear- 
ing the clothes off their backs ! But I was n't 
afraid of them; I ain't afraid of nobody! I 
guess I made them sit up and take notice ! " 

" I understand that honors were even," com- 
mented the Colonel, drily. " That part of it 
will be investigated later. If unnecessary force 
was used, the offenders will be severely pun- 
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ished for it. I am afraid you were largely to 
blame." 

" Maybe so," Belle admitted, the flicker of 
a smile on her lips. " But that don't make me 
like it any better. Don't hand it out to the 
soldiers, Mr. Governor. I gave them all was 
coming to them." She laughed nervously. 
There was a sobbing catch in her voice, as she 
went on. ^' They did n't use any unnecessary 
force. Honest. I fought every inch of the 
way; but I didn't mean any harm. I went 
through a lot last night. I haven't had any 
sleep, and most everything I own is burnt up, 
and I 'm dirty and tired." She jabbed a strip 
of skirt fiercely into her eye, as the tears began 
to trickle down her grimy cheeks. " I want 
to go home. Please, Mr. Colonel, I want to 
go home. If-f you don't let me go quick, I 
g-guess I 'm g-going to bust right o-out crying 
now ! " 

" Condon ! Condon ! " commanded the Col- 
onel, at once alarmed and mollified. "Assist 
Miss Syria to my Dougherty wagon at once, 
if you please, and see her safely to her 
quarters." 

" Miss Syria ? " Belle burst into a laugh 
that was half a sob. " Say, that 's the funniest 
thing I ever heard. But you 're all right just 
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the same; you're a good old sport, and if I 
said anything I ought n't to or was disrespect- 
ful, I 'm sorry." 

The Colonel took her proffered hand with 
grave courtesy. 

Perhaps I seem harsh," he remarked. 

Murderers must be caught. But I believe 
your story absolutely, and I think you are a 
very courageous young woman." 

" No, I ain't," she sobbed. " I 'm a cry-baby. 
Willie used to say the next time I came on earth 
I 'd be a sprinkling can." 

She turned hastily and left the room, 
guarded by Condon. 

" Damn my eyes ! " ejaculated the Colonel, 
when they had gone. '* A most extraordinary 
person. Um — she 's dev'lish pretty, too ! " 

" Yes, and pretty dev'lish," observed the 
surgeon. 

" Well, well, they all are. I never saw a 
woman yet that was n't. A fine mess this is, 
I must say. By gad, her scallywag of a partner 
will get his just deserts one way or another. 
If we don't catch him ourselves the Moros will 
carve him up and, confoimd it, sir, I hope they 
do. It will save us a lot of trouble." 

There was a clicking of swift hoofs on the 
road, and, a moment later, the clink of spurred 
feet resounding in the corridor. 
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"Is Colonel Kelton here?" 

" Yes, my lad ! '' he shouted. " Come in, 
Mr. Lanigan, come in." 

Lanigan, dust covered and flushed from a 
hard ride, saluted. Before he had time to 
speak, the Colonel burst out: 

" Have you caught the villain ? " 

" No, sir, but we were hot on his trail. Half 
an hour sooner and he would have been cap- 
tured." 

" Why, what the devil ! You don't mean to 
say you turned back and let the scoundrel get 
away ? " 

" He had already gotten away," replied Lan- 
igan. Before the Colonel could give vent to 
his ire, he turned to the door and called: 
" Come in here, Jackson." 

Jackson, crestfallen and ill at ease, entered 
and stood at attention. 

" Now tell the Colonel what you told me," 
Lanigan ordered. 

Jackson twitched his lips nervously, wetting 
them with his tongue and began to recite in a 
monotone : 

" Sir, I made a big haul last pay-day and 
cleaned up the bunch. A Moro by the name 
of Mohamed Apas steps up and allows as how 
he would like to have some of that game. So 
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I took him on, sir, and cleaned him up good 
and proper. By and bye he was down to his 
silver-handled barong, but I didn't want any 
of that. So he fishes out a couple of pretty 
good looking pearls which I takes over in 
quick order. Well, sir, Mohamed Apas, he 
don't want to part with them pearls so he offers 
me a sailing vinta in exchange for them and 
that looked pretty good to me, seeing as how 
I wanted a boat. So I took him up." 

"Confound it!" interrupted the Colonel. 
" Come to the point." 

"Yes, sir," continued Jackson in the same 
monotone. " I had n't brought my vinta to 
Jolo yet and, as me and Willie Bird used to 
serve in the same outfit, I told him about it. 
Seemed to me that he was kind of anxious 
to know just where I kept it in a little cove 
the other side of Tulai. When I hear about 
the murder this morning, I figures it out right 
away that Willie Bird was going to make his 
get-away in my vinta, so I hit the high places 
and got my horse from the stable sergeant and 
started after him as fast as horseflesh '11 go." 

" Go on, go on ! " cried the Colonel. 

" Yes, sir. As I came down the trail toward 
the cove, there was a shot and my horse fell 
dead under me, with me a going over his head 
and pretty near a-breaking my neck." 
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" The scoundrel ! " 

"Yes, sir. It was Willie Bird, all right. 
He sure can shoot some. I can't repeat be- 
fore you, sir, what language he used, but he 
covered me with his rifle and made me come 
up to him and pull my belt and throw my re- 
volver on the grotmd.'* 

" Why the devil did n't you knock his brains 
out ? " demanded the Colonel. 

" Could n't, sir. He had me covered. Then 
he made me lay down on my belly, using some 
more horrible language, and before you could 
wink an eye he had me lashed hand and foot. 
It wasn't very long after that when Willie 
put out to sea in my vinta, leaving me tied up, 
and I guess I might 'a' rotted there if Lieuten- 
ant Lanigan had n't come up." 

" By gad, sir ! The most damnable piece of 
villainy I ever heard of ! " gasped the Colonel, 
purple with indignation. " Now, Mr. Lanigan, 
let 's hear the rest of it." 

Lanigan took up the trail of the narrative 
with impetuous rapidity. 

" I caught his trail from a Chino near Tulai, 
and when I reached the cove with about a 
dozen men, Willie Bird must have been nearly 
half a mile out at sea. I told the men to set 
their sights at eight hundred yards and let him 
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have it. It was like throwing ammunition 
away, but Willie proved that there was at 
least a chance of getting him for he pumped 
back at us viciously with his rifle, kicking up 
the dirt and snipping the leaves around us so 
I made the men take cover while firing at him." 

"That will do." The Colonel dismissed 
Jackson, who saluted and withdrew. " Any- 
thing more, Mr. Lanigan?" 

" Not much, sir. I saw it was useless to 
fire so I took a last look at him through my 
field glasses and rode back here as fast as I 
could." 

" What was the scoimdrel doing ? " 

'* He had his thumb at his nose, sir, and was 
wiggling his fingers." 

" I don't mean that, confound it ! Where 
was he heading ? " 

" Due west." 
^ " Come with me," ordered the Colonel, limp- 
ing hurriedly out of the room. "We'll see 
the Quartermaster and have the launch sent 
out with a detachment to hunt down this 
villain ! " 

The old man's temper, already sufficiently 
harassed, was to suffer another trial. The 
engineer of the launch was blowing out boilers 
and, when summoned from below decks, an- 
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nounced that he could not get up steam until 
the next day. 

"You can% eh? Well see about that!" 
raged the Colonel, turning to the master of 
the latmch. "Now, Captain, inform this in- 
subordinate rascal that if he doesn't get up 
steam without delay, I '11 have him put in the 
guard-house. And you, Mr. Quartermaster, 
I shall expect you to discharge the entire crew 
of this infernal tub if it is not ready to start 
within a reasonable time. It will be your duty 
to remain here and see that my orders are 
carried out. Come with me, Mr. Lanigan, and 
be ready to start with your detachment on the 
launch." 

The Colonel hobbled off, angrily pounding 
his cane at each step and mumbling to himself : 
" Always the way. Nobody in the Army can 
do anything. When I was quartermaster you 
did n't hear people say they could n't carry out 
orders ! " 

That was " old Kelton's " forte — he made 
people do things. Ignoring excuses, good or 
bad, defying regulations, careless of right 
or wrong where he wielded power, he ac- 
complished his purpose and consequently there 
never was any question of implicit obedience 
to his orders. So it came about that the launch 
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was speedily dispatched on a wild-goose chase 
after Willie Bird who, as soon as he had seen 
Lanigan and the troopers disappear, put about 
and, heading east, was soon far out at sea, lost 
forever to his pursuers. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 

Barbara and Kitty, like every one else in the 
little town, had been awakened by the tumult 
incident to the fire — the blaring of trumpets, 
the shouting and the scurrying of many people 
through the dark streets. At first they thought 
the town had been attacked by Moros, but Mrs. 
Waddington, recognizing the startling notes ' 
of "fire-call," reassured them, then hurried 
them back to their rooms to dress. 

" There is a good breeze blowing, my dears, 
and in a small town like this you never can tell 
how the flames will spread," she advised. "Let 
us get into our clothes and be prepared for the 
worst and, if we are ordered out of the house 
— Oh, don't be surprised. Old Kelton will 
order us out and our things after us, if he 
thinks we are in any danger, and what 's more, 
he would drag us out in our nightdresses if 
we delayed." 

" I 'd like to see him drag me ! " challenged 
Kitty. " He must be a perfect brute ! " 

He is nothing of the kind," corrected Mrs, 
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Waddington. " He 's a kind old man, but a 
strict officer." 

" I 'm going to remain in this nightdress 
and see if he dares to touch me/' announced 
Kitty. 

"Very well, my dear, suit yourself. But 
Barbara and I shall prepare for the worst so 
that we may look our fellow man in the eye 
and he may look us in the costume." 

Kitty changed her mind, however, when 
Mrs. Waddington suggested to her that it was 
not usual for a commanding officer to do more 
than issue the necessary orders and that it 
would not be out of the range of possibility 
for Pink Lanigan to be charged with the 
duty of dragging her screaming from the 
house. So Kitty dressed with despatch. 

Shivering in the chilly air, they waited with 
blankets drawn over their shoulders, on the 
porch ; Mrs. Waddington cheerfully predicting 
that the town would soon be in flames with 
such a wind blowing. 

" You may thank your stars, my dears," she 
added, " that I had enough presence of mind to 
make you put on your clothes. Mark my 
words, there will soon be a detachment of 
soldiers here to move our things into the 
street." 
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In disproof of her dismal prophecy the sharp 
notes of a bugle again sounded on the ain 
Recall !'* exclaimed Mrs. Waddington. 

The fire is over. Come, girls, let us get in- 
side and wait for the news. I '11 watch at the 
window and stop the first person I see. I knew 
it! I told you that we could depend on our 
splendid soldiers to have the fire out in no 
time." 

*'Why, you never — " began Kitty, but 
the rest was inaudible as Barbara put a silenc- 
ing hand over her mouth. 

They did not have long to wait. An orderly 
from the hospital knocked at the door and 
asked for Mrs. Bennett. 

" Come in,'' cried Mrs. Waddington. " TeU 
us about the fire." 

The orderly explained in a few words that 
Mr. Bennett was seriously injured and had 
been taken to the hospital. 

" Come with me, Kitty," cried Barbara, start- 
ing toward the door. They were hastening 
down the street before Mrs. Waddington could 
attempt to follow them. 

Barbara's first thought had been one of un- 
mixed alarm. The habit of years was strong 
in her and no sudden dissolution of ties or 
breaking of associations could effect an equally 
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abrupt repression of the old, accustomed re- 
sponses of anxiety. 

** He was drunk again, I 'm sure, and hurt 
himself at the fire," was Kitty's comment. 

" You must not say thaf 

" I don't see why not. It 's the truth, is n't 
it ? You know how often he used to come home 
with black eyes and things. He probably was 
trying to rescue some one at the fire. He 
is n't afraid of an3rthing, you know." 

" Yes, poor Tom is courageous enough," 
assented Barbara. 

Soon after they were shown into the office 
of the hospital, a surgeon entered, looking very 
grave. Without needless preliminaries he 
came directly to the point. 

" Your husband is dangerously, perhaps fa- 
tally injured, Mrs. Bennett," he said. "The 
details I do not yet know but I have just fin- 
ished treating him. He is suffering from a 
severe wound of the scalp, resulting from a 
blow over the right ear with some heavy in- 
strument. I do not believe that I am justified 
in giving you any false hopes. There is a 
chance that he may die. I think not, however. 
I may even say I am reasonably sure that he 
will not, but he will probably be paralyzed on 
the left side." 
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The next thing Barbara realized after that 
was Kitty crying as they walked homeward. 

" I don't care," she sobbed. " Tom 's a 
drunkard and a perfect beast in lots of ways, 
but I like him just the same and I *m sorry and 
I can't help crying and I don't care who sees 
me!'' 

Barbara, speechless, pressed her sister's arm 
a little closer. They continued on their way, 
Kitty still sobbing softly. Suddenly the young 
girl stopped and looked searchingly at Barbara. 

" You are not going to leave him now? '* 
she whispered. 

Barbara shook her head with a tightening 
of the lips. 

Why ? She sought an answer in vain. There 
had been no change in her relations with Bal- 
lard or Tom. What they were before the ac- 
cident, they still were. Why should she now 
feel bound by an inescapable necessity to re- 
nounce the desire of her heart and assume 
again a burden which she had so gladly throvrai 
off? Her first feeling of alarm for her hus- 
band and of pity and horror upon hearing of 
his fate, had been succeeded by the thought 
of what his death would have meant — an im- 
mediate release from an intolerable situation. 
Then came a revulsion of shame and loathing 
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for herself and a terrified shrinking from the 
unworthy thought. 

She went to her room at once, too much dis- 
traught to bear with the presence of any human 
thing. For hours she remained alone, fighting 
a good fight. In vain she marshalled the forces 
of logic and the tumultuous legions of a wild 
desire. They fell away before the dictates of 
a relentless conviction, like mists before a 
piercing wind. With a dull sense of defeat, 
she still refused to surrender, clinging — as 
one clings with the last gasp of life — to self 
and the demands of self, insistent with a last 
appeal against the adverse decrees of a tyrant 
multitude of duties. 

That night they allowed her to see Tom. The 
pungent odors of the hospital aflfected her un- 
pleasantly. The rubber paved floors, the tip- 
toeing attendants, the hushed voices were^ more 
nerve racking in the modulation than shouts 
and rumbling. The grim silence was monot- 
onously interrupted by the ticking of a large 
wall-clock, soft and unnoted at first but gradu- 
ally louder and louder as, with cumulative 
clamor, it clattered in maddening cadence. 

Tom Bennett lay swathed in bandages. 
Strange shadows from the flickering lamp 
played about his pale face. Barbara was con- 
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scious of the sense of his words rather than 
of the words themselves. 

'^ It 's mighty good of you to come, Bab/' 
she heard him whisper, as he reached for her 
hand and smiled wistfully. ** It 's a long^ time 
since you let me do that Kind of funny 
though, Bab! I can only move my right side. 
Guess I '11 be all rig^t in a few days." 

" Yes, Tom, I am quite sure you will," she 
replied gently. 

" It was an awful crack, though. It 's a 
wonder it did n't kill me. It would have been 
better if it had." 

" You must not say that, Tom." 

" Yes, it would, Bab. I have n't anything 
to live for. But I am alive and life, even such 
as mine, is dear and hard to give up. I -^ — I 
... It hurts me to talk." 

" You need not, Tom. Be perfectly quiet. 
I '11 stay with you as long as the doctor permits 



me." 






God bless you!" he gasped gratefully. 

You were always good to me. But will you 
stay with me when I 'm all right again — al- 
ways?" His glazed eyes were fixed eagerly 
upon her. 

" Yes," she answered, with a sudden wave 
of pity as she thought of him paralyzed and 
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helpless all the rest of his life — pity for him 
and for herself and Phil, mingled with a despon- 
dent courage to renounce the ways of hap- 
piness. Then the doctor came and quietly led 
her away. 

To the consternation of Mrs. Waddington, 
Barbara would not stay at home but insisted on 
going out, and alone. 

" You can't go out alone at night — it 's dan- 
gerous," the solicitous old lady remonstrated. 
"At least have some one go with you, Mr. 
Cadwallader or Pink Lanigan, or, if you are 
not in the mood for a man, I ^11 go with you 
myself," 

"Thank you, no; I*\\ go alone,** Barbara 
replied with calm finality. 

"Well!" Mrs. Waddington turned upon 
Kitty the phials of her disapproval. " I doubt 
if there are two more self-willed persons in 
the world than you and your mild-looking 
sister." 

Without any definite resolve, Barbara wan- 
dered to the old light-house on the jetty where 
she sat that wonderful night with Ballard. 
Then the promised land had been spread in a 
glorious panorama before her eyes. But it 
was not for her. Why had the quiet course 
of life and the accepted infelicity of her exist- 
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ence been shattered by the havoc of a love too 
great to be resisted? Sick at heart, she threw 
her arms across the wall and leaned her head 
against the stones. If she had not met him! 
Now it was too late. The old life, distasteful 
and full of vexations, but free of any great 
sorrow, was gone forever ; that which stretched 
before her seemed impossible to bear. With 
bruised hands, she climbed to the seat on the 
wall, where they had watched the stars and 
looked in the face of night. 

Out of the shadows emerged another, 
swiftly clambering to the seat beside her. 

" Don't be frightened. It 's me. Let me 
introduce myself. I 'm La Belle Syria.*' 

Barbara looked at the other with a start of 
amazement. 

" I guess you 're some surprised," continued' 
the actress. " So am I. Never thought I 'd 
have the nerve to talk to you. ... It's a 
peach of a night, ain't it? . . . That's not 
what . . . Oh, say, I 'm just talking for time 
— what we call ' faking ' in the profession — 
while I get my wits together. I'm rattled. 
That 's straight." 

"Why?" asked Barbara.. 

'* Lots of reasons you would n't understand. 
But do you mind telling me how he is ? " 
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" He is very ill/' she replied, surprised that 
she was even able to form the words. 

" He ain't going to die, is he ? " 

" No ; but the doctor says that he will prob- 
ably be paralyzed for life on the left side." 

" Gee ! " exclaimed Belle. " That 's tough. 
He was such a good sport, too. I guess he 
won't last long though. He 's pretty well 
burned out by this time. I 'm sorry. I did 
all I could to save him." 

" Yes, I heard. You were very brave." 

" No, I was n't. I was just human. That 's 
the trouble with your kind, you never g^ve my 
kind credit for being human. But we are. I 
guess down at bottom we 're more human than 
you are." 

" I don't see how you could be less," Barbara 
half whispered to herself. 

" I don't know," continued La Belle, looking 
at the stars. " Say, do you know what the 
name of that perfectly peachy star is ? " 

"Yes. It's Venus." 

" That 's the goddess of love, ain't it ? Well, 
I guess in my own way I loved him a bit. Sure, 
your husband, Mr. Bennett. Do you know 
what I was going to do ? Well, I '11 put you 
wise. He was to take me on a trip around the 
world in his yacht." 
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Barbara did not answer. 

'' Oh ! I 'm not as bad as you think I am. 
He told me first that you were goings to quit 
him. It was a big chance for me. I could n't 
afford to pass it up. And then I cared for 
him — more than you did, I guess." 

Barbara recalled that this was the type of 
woman that Tom always appealed to. 

" Say," continued Belle. " I don't know why 
I am telling you all this; but I simply got to 
have somebody to talk to and now that Willie 's 
gone I feel pretty lonesome. Willie was n't a 
bad sort, except that he was foolish in the head 
about me." 

" I understand that a great many men have 
been that," said Barbara, interested in spite of 
herself in the novelty of her frank companion. 
" You are very pretty." 

" Can that ! " retorted La Belle, greatly flat- 
tered. " You 're stringing me. Me? Pretty? 
Why, say, you 've got the world skinned a mile. 
You're the prettiest thing I ever saw and 
you 've got the real bon ton air, too. I 'd g^ve 
my best bib and tucker to look like you. Oh, 
I don't mean you 're any better than I am. I 
guess we 're all about the same as far as that 
goes. I know you think I 'm bad and you 're 
putting, up with me now because I 'm comical 
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and different. But am I different? You're 
in love with that big captain, ain't you? You 
needn't look so proud, I was in the band- 
stand that night when you told him you 'd get 
a divorce. Just the same, you 're a little queen 
and La Belle Syria would be your willing sub- 
ject any old day. So don't be mad at me, please. 
Say, when is the wedding going to be ? " 

Barbara laughed at the ludicrous question. 

" That 's right," added La Belle. " Laugh 
and you'll grow fat. I thought you never 
would laugh again when I saw you to-night, 
you looked so sad. I guess that 's what gave 
me the nerve to speak to you. Willie always 
said I had the nerve of the devil." 

" I 'm glad you did speak to me," said Bar- 
bara. " You saved Mr. Bennett's life. I 
wanted to thank you and I did n't know how 
to do it." 

" Oh, rats ! " was LaBelle's comment. " I 'm 
glad I spoke to you because you are more cheer- 
ful now. Do you know, that 's the only thing 
I can do. Nobody 's ever unhappy very long 
around me. I can always make 'em laugh and 
forget it. But, when are you going to marry 
the big captain?" 

Barbara saw that an answer was inevitable. 

" I 'm not going to marry him," she replied. 



\ 
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" What ! " cried La Belle, taken aback. '' Not j 
going to marry him? You're going to stay 
with that drunken stiff of a husband because 
he '11 be a cripple ? Cut it out ! He ain't your 
kind and never was. He's my kind and I \ 
know him like a book. Say, pretty lady, take \ 
a tip from a wise little woman and cut out i 
the heroics. You 're nutty ! " 

La Belle gave Barbara's hand a parting 
caress and disappeared in the darkness. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 

In the meantime Captain Ballard had called 
at Mrs. Waddington's seeking Barbara, only 
to be informed that she had gone off by her- 
self. 

" This is no place for a woman to be wan- 
dering about alone at night," said Mrs. Wad- 
dington. " Find her, Phil, and bring her home 
at once, but for the love of heaven don't say 
I told you. She 's in a dreadful temper." 

Ballard searched in vain for Barbara in the 
streets, on the dock, in the parks, and thence 
to the Tulai Gate. At last giving up his quest, 
he turned again toward Mrs. Waddington's. 
A foreboding of evil oppressed him. With 
quick prescience he discerned in the injury to 
Tom Bennett an omen of disaster. In vain 
he sought to free himself of the gloomy pres- 
age. It gripped him like a cold hand. Slowly, 
with bowed head, he walked under the pillared 
porches where they met. 

" Phil ! " It was Barbara who spoke. Her 
hand lay in his and for a moment they stood 
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in the darkness without speaking. Neither 
dared trust themselves to words. 

'* You know ? " she whispered, finally. j 

" Yes." His lips formed the word that was 
scarcely spoken. 

" All ? " she asked, piteously. " Do you know 
that he will be crippled for life, lingering for 
years in a life worse than death ? " 

"The Medico told me," he replied dully, 
waiting like one condemned for the final stroke. 

" Oh ! my dear, I can see that you know," 
she cried, pressing his hands to her. "God 
is cruel. Do you remember that day when you 
called me Undine ? I am like her, indeed. You 
gave me a soul and, for a brief moment I lived 
in the beautiful world of love. But they are 
dragging me back — back where it is all black 
and terrible, where I shall never forget but 
think of it — always — imtil my heart breaks 
and I die." 

" Barbara," he began, but her tears were 
falling on his hands and the words would not 
come. He could not bring himself to sue for 
the reversal of her decision, unspoken but 
clearly inevitable. The reasons, the arguments 
and the urgings of despair and violence died 
upon his lips. He marvelled that he had been 
able to withhold the ignoble words. He felt 
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no consciousness of approval of his course, 
nor any acquiescence in the situation of events. 
The heart of him cried out against it, avid for 
its own against any claim whatsoever. Yet an 
authentic inhibition silenced it. Was this a 
power over self or a compulsion of self? His 
thoughts, like flotsam, poised for a moment at 
the convergence of conflicting tides. 

" I am glad that you did not," Barbara whis- 
pered, divining his thought. '* It must be so. 
This is not a thing to be reasoned about or 
understood. I have fought against it and 
asked myself why Tom's injury should make 
a difference. But there is no answer, there is 
no reason. It is a conviction, like one's belief 
in God. Do you feel that? Oh! tell me that 
you do ! " 

He bowed his head in silent acquiescence, 
but she did not understand. 

" Oh, you must feel it ! " she pleaded breath- 
lessly. " You must think it ! I love you more 
than myself, more than life, more than any- 
thing else beside, but between you and me 
there must come nothing that is unworthy or 
dishonorable. To leave him now would be even 
worse than unworthy; it would be inhuman. 
My own Phil, my dear, love is a great and won- 
derful thing, but for us it cannot be bought 
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at the price of infamy. I want so much to : 
be happy and to make you happy. Perhaps, \ 
at first, I shall bear it better than you. My \ 
life has been so dreadful that this will seem to j 
be in keeping with the rest. Oh! I don't \ 
think we are intended to be happy. We may i| 
laugh or cry, reel awhile imsteadily in the vexed \ 
turmoil of things, love perhaps and suffer, but [ 
we are not to be happy.*' 

As she leaned close to him in the darkness, 
her heart turned sick at the look of agony 
which she saw on his face. 

'' You will not hate me ? '' she asked pres- 
ently. 

" No," he replied. Then he added, as if to 
explain his silence: "Not to-night.'* Of all 
that was clamoring in his mind for utterance, 
that was all he could voice. 

" To-morrow, if you will, Phil. I '11 go now. 
Don't come with me, please. It 's only a step 
and I don't want them to know I saw you to- 
night." 

His eyes followed her until she was swal- 
lowed up in the darkness behind the trees where 
the fire-flies fluttered, showering amongst the 
leaves a dazzling cascade of flame. 

A hand touched his arm, a voice breathed 
his name. He realized with a start that he was 
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standing in front of the old stone archway 
under Mrs. Payton's porch. She was beside 
him, leaning close to him. He could feel her 
swelling breast and the soft impact of her 
breath on his cheek. 

'' Fire-flies, that ^s it,'' she whispered. " You 
are like a delighted child, fascinated with the 
little lamps of love that sparkle brightly 
enough. But bruise them ever so lightly and 
the little lamps fall to ashes in your hand. 
Don't speak. I overheard you. I saw you as 
you passed imder the light at the corner of 
the street and came down to meet you, but she 
was first. She always has been. ... I lis- 
tened. Oh ! I know it was rotten, but do you 
realize that I love you? What is her love to 
mine? She lets you go with a few platitudes 
about duty and ... Oh ! Phil, that 's all stuff. 
Would you let her go for that? Would I let 
you go for such a thing as duty ? I 'd give 
everything for you. Take me, Phil, take me 
away from here. I have money enough for 
both of us. I '11 get a divorce and we '11 go 
away together." 

Her voice was vibrant with passion. They 
were inside the archway — her warm body 
against him. From her hair and dress arose 
a faint odor of violets, enveloping him with 
intoxicating sweetness. 
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'" A man would be a cur not to be stirred and | 
troubled by this." His voice, trembling at i. 
first, gained composure as he proceeded [ 
*^ Some fatal mischance has involved us all un- [ 
happily. I • • • There is no way that will not 
lead to greater unhappiness. I 'm goings away. 
I Ve been in the Islands five years and I can 
get a transfer to the States for the asking." 

" Oh, no, not that ! " She sank closer to 
him, moaning piteously. " Oh, Phil, I have lost 
all sense of shame and I don't care about that 
— only for you. Here I am begging for a 
crumb of your love, whilst almost any other 
man I know . . . But I never cared for them, 
only for you. I ^1 follow you like a dog. She 
does n't love you as I do. Won't you take me, 
Phil ? I '11 be the best wife a man ever had." 

He released himself gently. 

" For good or bad, I have given my love and 
that can never be changed," he replied. " I 'm 
sorry for you and for myself and for all of 
us. We are on the knees of the gods and they 
have chosen to tangle our lives." 

"Yes, you had better go now," she said, 
taking the hand he extended to her. " Teddy 
has gone over for the Landons and Colonel 
Kelton. We are to have bridge to-night. May 
I make it broken hearts, partner ? ... Go now 
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and think me shameless if you will, but I 'd 
sink my soul in hell to have you love me. Good- 
night and good-bye/' 

Once more her head rested on his shoulder ; 
her arms clasped his neck in a final convulsive 
embrace. 

A blinding light flashed in their faces. 

" Christ ! '' It was a shriek from Payton. 

There was darkness for a moment. Then 
the archway was again lighted by the steady 
glare of the electric pocket lamp that Pa)rton 
had wrenched from the Colonel's hands. 

" There they are ! " he shrieked, clutching 
the Colonel's arm. " Come with me. You are 
a witness. In his arms ! In his arms ! " 

Mrs. Payton had started back at the first 
flash. With trembling hand, her husband 
pointed the glaring column of light straight 
at her face. 

" Turn that thing away from me ! '' she com- 
manded angrily, shading her eyes with her 
hand. 

A Filipino servant, aroused by the cries, ap- 
peared at the turn of the stairs with a lighted 
lamp, throwing long, fantastic shadows of the 
tense figures. 

" Light ? Light ? " cried Payton, hysteri- 
cally thrusting the electric lamp back into the 
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Colonel's hands. " She 's afraid of it. But 
I Ve caught her at last. She 's been work- 
ing in the dark too long. You saw them, 
Colonel?" 

'' I did/' the other replied, glancing sternly 
at Ballard. He had heard, now and then, the 
rumors about Mrs. Payton, but had dismissed 
them as idle gossip. 

"Maybe you'll tell me now,'* cried Payton 
to his wife, " that you were n't in his arms and 
that there is n't anything between you. Go 
on, tell me that ! You have n't forgotten how 
to lie, have you?" 

" I do deny it," she sneered in cold even 
tones. " I was hurrying down the steps just as 
Captain Ballard was coming to call and I ran 
into him as you flashed the light, that 's all." 

" It 's a lie," shrieked Payton. " You know 
it 's a lie. You saw them. Colonel. You saw 
her in his arms. Tell her she lies ! " 

'' It appeared so to me, and I think my eyes 
are still good," replied Colonel Kelton, grimly. 
" However, don't attract attention of every 
passerby. This is a grave matter. I want it 
to be settled at once. There must be no post 
gossip. With your permission, Mrs. Payton, 
we '11 go up stairs. Captain Ballard, be good 
enough to accompany us." 
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I prefer not to/' replied Ballard. 
I order you, sir ! " commanded the Colonel, 
sharply. 

"That is an order I shall not obey," the 
other replied. 

"What is that, sir?" roared the Colonel. 
" What do you mean ? " 

" Mrs. Payton^has explained, if explanation 
were needed. I shall not be a party to any 
scheme to question her integrity." 

"Scheme, sir? Scheme?" raged the Colo- 
nel. "What do you mean? Withdraw that 
word!" 

" I said ' scheme," " Ballard retorted in hos- 
tile tones, now thoroughly aroused by the Colo- 
nel's violent manner. 

" By heaven, sir ! This is merely avoiding 
the issue. I order you to come with us at once 
and settle this affair." 

" I '11 see you in hell first," Ballard replied 
softly. 

Mrs. Payton laughed. 

The Colonel gasped. -After several ineffec- 
tual efforts to speak, he added in a voice chok- 
ing with anger : " Your resignation ! I demand 
your resignation at once or I shall prefer 
charges against you." 

" My resignation will be submitted in the 
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morning." The clash had soothed instead of 
exciting Ballard. All through the day and 
night emotion after emotion had been pound- 
ing upon him, and now the reaction came with 
a welcome sense of relief. He went to Mrs. 
Payton with a reassuring smile, as he noticed 
the startled look in her eyes. 

** Good-night/' he said. 

" Good-night," she whispered, extending her 
hand. 

" I hope you are satisfied," she said to her 
husband, when Ballard had left them. ** You 
have made it public that I am in love with an- 
other man. You may now reek in the shame 
of having an abandoned wife. As for you. 
Colonel Kelton, your services in the conduct 
of my affairs will not be necessary. Felipe! 
come down and light Colonel Kelton out. Your 
electric lamp, my dear Governor, might involve 
you in further ridiculous adventures." 

Kelton limped home in bewilderment. He 
was almost convinced, against the evidence of 
his eyes, that Mrs. Payton was a wronged 
woman. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 

Ballard wandered aimlessly about the town, 
dazed by the quick succession of untoward 
events. This last must be kept from Barbara, 
he told himself. Colonel Kelton would, he 
knew, remain silent both as a matter of punc- 
tilio and from a dread of scandal. Payton 
was the only one to fear and there was no tell- 
ing what mad thing he might do. As for the 
resignation, that did not worry him. His feel- 
ing was rather one of relief that his service 
was over. He was weary, utterly weary of it 
all. 

Since his sister's marriage, his expenses had 
been small in the remote, quiet life of the south- 
ern islands. With reasonable economy, he had 
enough to live on for at least a year. By that 
time the executors of his father's estate, once 
apparently insolvent, promised him that it 
would again yield an income. If not, what 
matter? Want seemed too far off to worry 
about. Nothing mattered now but the hideous 
present. Once he laughed at the thought — 
a low, harsh laugh of bitterness. 
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Thus Pink Lanigan, returning from an 
evening with Kitty, found him. 

"What the deuce is the matter with you, 
Phil ? " he demanded. " Here you are tramp- 
ing alone around the streets at night, laughing 
like a hyena and scaring people out of their 
wits." 

" That is why I laugh — like Myson, the 
misanthrope — because I 'm alone," Ballard 
replied, grimly. 

" He was an ass. What is the matter, 
Phil?" 

"Nothing, Pink. Thought of something 
funny, that 's all." 

" Come over to the Club then, and tell it 
to me." Lanigan gripped his arm and dragged 
him away. " People will think you 're dotty 
if you talk to yourself." 

Ballard suffered himself to be led. Anything 
was better than being alone. He was not one 
of those the Florentine would have condemned 
for having " willfully lived in sadness " but was 
/ old enough in sorrow to have g^own beyond 
\ the vanity of obdurate brooding. So he reso- 
lutely set himself to silence the voice within 
him which ever cried one name. If for a time 
he must yield to the insistent cry of pain, he 
would not altogether abandon himself to its 
plea. 
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Mounting the Qub steps, he passed with 
Lanigan to the outside veranda overlooking 
the sea. A flood of memories rushed upon 
him. It was there he sat with her that first 
night, the night of the dance. It seemed to 
him that he had lived ages since then; and 
yet, that radiant interval alone was real to him, 
a brilliant rift in the darkness like the silver 
path that glittered across the black waves. The 
rest was a dream. 

" The tide is high to-night, Phil,'' observed 
Lanigan. '' Listen to the water chugging 
against the piles under the veranda." 

" Yes." He turned abruptly toward the bil- 
liard room. He remembered how he had sat 
one other night with her in silence, listening to 
the vague murmur of the incoming tide. Its 
sound was music then. 

Condon and a few of the " night-owls " were 
playing billiards when Ballard and Lanigan 
entered the room. 

'' Come on, Phil," urged Lanigan. " Let 's 
have a little game of billiards." 

" I 'm afraid I can't with this bad arm." 

" Oh, tell that to somebody else. You 
can play as well with your left as your right. 
Take your hand out of the sling and bridge 
with it." 
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All right," Ballard agreed, glad for any 
employment. " But you 11 have to spot me, 
Pink." 

" Listen to the robber ! He can beat me with 
his eyes shut. Shall I spot him, Condon ? " 

" Pink, that means you buy the drinks," the 
other adjudged. 

" All right. Suey, take the orders. But I 'm 
wounded, too. I '11 tell you what I '11 do, Phil : 
I '11 spot you twenty-five for your arm and 
you spot me ten for my face." 

Ballard laughed, which was what Lanigan 
wanted, and they started the game. 

As they played, Ballard was startled to see 
Payton stagger into the room. 

" Bring me a drink ! " he shouted. *' Bring 
everybody a drink ! " 

The other officers looked at him in astonish- 
ment. His face was haggard and a wild light 
glittered in his eyes. 

" No ! not a drink for that man," he cried 
as he noticed Ballard for the first time. " Bal- 
lard, a man ? He is n't a man. He '11 have a 
worse cup to drink than whiskey. Look at 
him ! Look at him calmly playing games with 
his hell's work still on his head. Oh, my God ! " 

"Take him away," whispered Ballard to 
Condon. " I '11 go out on the porch." 
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Payton followed him thither, shrieking. 

" See the coward ! " he cried. " He 's afraid, 
now. It takes a coward to ruin a man's 
home.'/ 

Captain Ballard did not reply. He strode 
to the porch overlooking the sea, followed by 
his wondering companions. 

" You 're a villain, a black-hearted villain ! " 
continued Payton, rushing to Ballard and shak- 
ing his fists in his face. " Do you know what 
he has done ? I '11 tell you ; then you '11 know 
the kind of serpent he is. I '11 give you warn- 
ing so that you won't let him creep into your 
house and do what he has done in mine." 

*' Take him home somebody," cried Ballard, 
sharply. " He is mad." 

" Keep back ! " screamed Payton. " I 'm not 
through yet. This thief came into my house 
and stole my wife. I knew it, everybody knew 
it. But to-night we had proof. We caught 
them — Colonel Kelton and myself — caught 
her in his arms. Almighty God! Isn't that 
a pleasant sight to see ! But I 'm not through 
yet. The fool thinks he '11 get off with resign- 
ing and will ruin other women. But it 's got 
to stop ! It 's got to stop ! " 

There was a flash as he drew a small re- 
volver from his pocket — a flash and a sharp 
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report. Then Payton's revolver fell to the 
floor with a resounding crash. Ballard had 
divined his purpose, rushed upon him and 
knocked the weapon from his hand before he 
could take aim. Forgetting his wounded arm, 
Ballard now seized Payton and shook him as 
a terrier would a rat. Then, lifting him bodily 
over the railing, he held the wriggling wreck 
of a man suspended above the sea. 

'* You contemptible dog ! " he cried quietly, 
but with cold, glittering eyes. " I *ve a good 
mind to drop you in and drown you." 

Payton's eyes were mad with terror. 

" But I won't," Ballard added. " Let this 
teach you to keep away from me or — " 

A shriek and an apparition of a white- 
robed figure rushing toward them cut Ballard 
short as he drew Payton back to the veranda. 
None was more surprised than he to see Mrs. 
Payton, tearful and distraught, standing before 
them. 

" Don't hurt him, for Gk>d's sake ! " she cried, 
catching her husband's limp body as he fell 
from Ballard's grasp, tottering. 

She sank to the floor with Payton's head on 
her knees, as his body shook in a convulsive 
tremor. The others saw him stiffen, then 
slowly relax. 
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Ballard recalled the night of Payton's at- 
tack upon him in the Jardin de Marina and his 
distracted condition then. Now he saw at a 
glance that the crisis was more serious. 

"Jack, you and Pink help him home," 
ordered Ballard. Then, turning to the others : 
*' Gentlemen, be good enough to leave us." 

As they hastily complied with the request, 
stumbling over each other in their anxiety to 
avoid the charge of morbid curiosity, Condon 
and Lanigan drew Payton to his feet. 

"What was that shot I heard?" asked 
Mrs. Payton of Ballard. 

" He shot at me." 

" That was what I feared. You are not 
hurt?" 

" No." 

" Thank God ! " suddenly she turned white 
with alarm, pointing to his hand. " There 's 
blood on it ! " 

" My wound has broken open again. It is 
nothing. The Medico will fix it up." 

She turned to him slowly, gazing with shud- 
dering fascination at the blood dripping from 
his fingers and splashing on the moonlit floor. 
Then she averted her eyes and left him with 
a visible effort of will. 

Condon and Lanigan followed her, support- 
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ing Payton. He leaned heavily upon them, 
muttering incoherently and moaning' with a 
low, choking sound, like a dreamer of fright- 
ful dreams. Thus they half carried him to 
his home, and placed him on a couch in the 
living-room. After being assured that there 
was nothing more they could do, Condon and 
Lanigan passed silently from the house. 

Calling Felipe, Mrs. Payton applied wet 
cloths to Payton's forehead and used all her 
restoratives. But to no purpose. Payton 
had never before been so severely stricken. 
Mrs. Payton, now thoroughly frightened, hur- 
ried the boy for a doctor. 

Finally, Payton moved more freely and sat 
up, looking about him with a dazed, expres- 
sionless stare. The water from the bandages 
was dripping from his brow. 

" I have fallen through the sea I " he said, 
smiling vacantly. "They thought because I 
could n't swim — " 

His jaw dropped as he gazed at his wife 
with unrecognizing eyes. Then, looking about 
furtively, he added, whispering: 

" But I fooled them. I found a hole and 
slid through." 

The doctor, on his arrival, found Payton 
babbling and laughing like a madman and his 
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wife facing him, transfixed with horror. A 
glance, a few words, and the physician real- 
ized the truth. He sat beside Mrs. Payton, 
looking with pity on her white, set face, as 
she told him all that had happened, the hus- 
band gibbering and gesticulating in ghastly 
accompaniment. 

''We must take him to the hospital," the 
doctor finally said, shaking his head gravely. 
*' Let us hope that it is only temporary and 
that quiet and change of climate will restore 
him. I am deeply grieved, Mrs. Payton. I *11 
send for some corps men at once." 

A note was hastily written and Felipe 
despatched with it to the hospital. Then 
they waited. Mrs. Payton shrank from the 
sight of the pitiful, jabbering wreck before 
her. This was what it had come to, then? 
And no one to blame but herself? She buried 
her face in her hands as the question became 
a conviction. She alone was guilty! 

She had not meant to hasten such a dinaHe- 
ment, Mrs. Payton insisted to herself. She 
had been kind and good to him except — But 
that one exception had brought it all about! 
She had tried to hide the drift of her affec- 
tions from him. Despite her ingenuity, ill- 
luck had pursued hen She was sorry, bit- 
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terly sorry for Teddy. She loathed herself 
as the completeness of her guilt pressed its 
weight upon her. This was where her mad 
passion had led them — her love scorned by 
the man for whom she had abased herself; 
her husband a maniac; poor, harmless Teddy, 
who never injured anything in his life. 

She realized now that she had not been 
square with him. She married him because 
he was useful to her. The daughter of well- 
to-do though severe parents, the restrictions { 
of life in a small Ohio town seemed to be 
unendurable, and so, when Teddy came hofme 
on leave, she fairly threw herself at him to 
escape to the large world of freedom in gen- 
eral and to New York in particular, for Teddy 
was stationed there at that time. She would 
have laughed at the idea if any one asked if 
she loved him. 

No, she had never been square with him, 
even in the beginning. She wondered if that 
was why Ballard had not loved her. She 
knew that her own intuitions were keen to 
discover the motives of others. Perhaps Bal- 
lard had unconsciously sensed what she had 
never realized until this affliction had brought 
her face to face with her own soul. 

Soon they came and led him away, leaving 
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her alone in her wretchedness. Yet her present 
pain and horror were as a summer shower 
to the tempest of guilt and self-condemnation 
which, in the months to come, was to rage 
in her mind and heart. 
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CHAPTER XXXV 

Husband to wife, wife to other women — so 
the gossip of the post ran. Before breakfast 
was over the next morning the story of the 
encounter of the night before, with acctimu- 
lating exaggerations and variations, had 
passed from tongue to tongue, startling" the 
isolated little colony from its accustomed re- 
pose. Vindictive or regretful, something dra- 
matic had flashed with the suddenness of 
lightning into their uneventful lives and there 
was not a silent lip or an unwilling ear. 

Captain Ballard submitted his resignation 
with the morning report. Accompanying it 
was a request for permission to go to Zam- 
boanga and cable for a leave of absence pend- 
ing action by the War Department in Wash- 
ington. Almost immediately an orderly re- 
turned with a curt note from the Adjutant 
informing him that his resignation had been 
approved and forwarded and that permission 
had been granted him to go to Zamboanga. 

A few hours later he received an order 
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relieving him from his command. He did 
not realize until then how much he cared for 
the troop and all that it meant to him. The 
thought of leaving it and the men who had 
been with him on so many hard marches and 
in so many dangerous moments now over- 
whelmed him with a benumbing shock. 

Bitterly he thought of the fatality which 
seemed to take from him all he loved best. 
Barbara! How could he explain to her? 
Could he expect her to believe him? Could 
he expect any woman to believe? His mind 
revolted at the idea of seeking to exonerate 
himself, even to her; every chivalrous ele- 
ment of his nature made that way impossible 
to him. To say or intimate the truth was out 
of the question. 

He smiled as he thought of how much 
more complicated the relations of life had be- 
come since the days of the Garden. of Eden. 
It was on this very spot, too, that some legends 
placed that Paradise. " The woman did it ! '* 
Why, that was no longer even a passable de- 
fence. To shield the immemorial Eve was an 
improvement in manners, if nothing else. 
Perhaps it was for the best, since the accident 
to Tom Bennett had so altered the relations 
of Barbara and himself. In the end it might 
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mean less of suffering for her, too, if scorn 
and wounded pride fought valiantly for the 
breaking heart. 

Quite hopeless, but following a blind im- 
pulse, he • made his way to Mrs. Wadding- 
ton's toward the luncheon hour. When he 
asked for Barbara, Mrs. Waddington re- 
garded him severely, shaking her head in 
disapproval. 

" Mrs. Bennett is not well,'* she said. " She 
can see no one to-day." 

It was what he had expected. 

" I 'm disappointed in you, Phil Ballard,'* 
added Mrs. Waddington as he turned to go. 
He did not reply, but passed slowly to the 
street. 

After a conference regarding his papers 
and property with Lanigan, who was to suc- 
ceed him as troop commander, he went to the 
stables to see his horse for the last time. 

One who has never loved a horse and been 
with it through thick and thin can know noth- 
ing of the pang of such a parting. It is not 
the affection that is given to the more intel- 
ligent dog, which can suffer for a friend and 
master. There is something about a horse, 
the big splendid animal that has borne one 
faithfully over rough roads, responding to 
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hand or knee, that stirs a sympathy quite 
its own. As Ballard passed his hand over 
Black Ben's flank and patted his soft nose, he 
fancied that the wide, steadfast eyes seemed 
to understand. 

When the midnight launch left for Zam- 
boanga Ballard was one of the passengers. 
Lanigan and Condon, the only ones who knew 
of his departure, saw him go. 

At that very moment Tom Bennett lay in 
the hospital writing a letter, slowly and pain- 
fully. Frequently he leaned back weakly on 
his pillows, wiping the beads of moisture from 
his brow. Again and again he returned to 
his task, and finally it was completed. Slowly 
he re-read what he had written and sighed 
deeply as he finished and sank back exhausted. 
What would Barbara say? What would she 
think? He glanced at the letter again and 
pressed his lips to the place where he had 
written her name, then thrust it from him as 
though fearful of being discovered, fearful of 
the silence and the solitude which to his over- 
wrought mind seemed thronging, if not with 
life, yet with a shadowy simulacrum of life, 
as though the very timbers of the wall, the 
simple furniture of the room were informed 
with a familiar intelligence that saw and heard 
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and understood. He felt that he must hide 
his words, his intentions, even his momentary 
tenderness. What a theme for the satiric 
laughter of the local genii that seemed to 
pervade the place! 

He reached under the covers and pulled out 
a pocket-knife. Catching the blade with his 
thumb-nail, he opened it by gripping the pearl 
handle with his teeth. He caught the glint 
of the lamp on the steel and smiled feebly 
as he turned it several times, then quickly 
thrust it under the covers as Rafferty, the 
night-wardman, appeared. 

"Faith! how are you now?'' he inquired, 
extending a goblet. " Here 's your bit of red 
liquor, and by the looks of you, I think you 
need it.*' 

Bennett reached for the whiskey eagerly 
and swallowed it at a gulp. 

''It's a fine throat for the strong drink 
you have," remarked Rafferty. " You pounce 
upon it like a hawk." 

'* I 'd give a thousand dollars for another 
like that," sighed Tom with contentment. 

" Stop your nonsense, now. I '11 turn down 
the lights and you can go to sleep/' 

" Not yet, Rafferty. Bring me some en- 
velopes. I'm going to read over my letter 



now." 
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" I '11 give you another half hour," the 
wardman replied. " Then you 11 have to go 
to sleep. It 's the night-owl you are." 

When Rafferty departed, Bennett smoothed 
the sheets of the letter on his knee, then, seized 
with a sudden thought, he placed them on the 
table by the bedside and reached for a writing- 
pad and wrote again. It was a shorter note 
than the other and was soon finished with- 
out so much painful effort. The whiskey had 
given him temporary strength. Then he lay 
back and waited. The die was cast. He was 
calm now. He even laughed feebly. 

" Ballard, you and I understood each other 
at the Cotta," he whispered, gazing at the 
letter in his hand. " Now, I have won my 
victory ! " 

Rafferty returned with the envelopes. 

" Is there anything you want before I turn 
down the lights ? " he asked. 

Bennett shook his head and placed the let- 
ters in two envelopes eagerly, with trembling . 
hands. 

" Please seal them for me," he asked. " I 'm 
tired." 

'^ It 's quiet you M better be instead of writ- 
ing letters," grumbled Rafferty. "You're 
making up for the bad side of you by using 
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the good side of you twice as much as you 
ought." 

"That's the trouble," Tom replied, as he 
addressed the letters. " I '11 probably never 
be able to get out of bed again with that bad 
side." 

" Divil a bit," reassured Rafferty. " You '11 
be out of bed in no time. You'll be para- 
lyzed, but me father lived to a ripe old age 
in the same fix as yourself." 

" Not for me," muttered Tom, then con- 
tinued. " I '11 pay any price you ask for a 
bottle of whiskey." 

" Man alive ! " protested the wardman. 
" You 're the worst I 've ever seen for the 
liquor. Do you want to kill yourself and have 
me put in the guard-house ? There now, I '11 
turn down the light. Behave yourself and 
go to sleep." 

''All right, .Rafferty," Bennett replied. 
" Take these two letters for me, and I want 
you to be very careful with them. This is 
for my wife and this is for Captain Ballard. 
Neither of them is to be delivered before 
morning. Do you understand? I am particu- 
lar about that — that they shall not be deliv- 
ered before morning," 

"Very well, sir," said Rafferty, concealing 
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a yawn. " Now you must go to sleep. I 
won't hear another word out of you/' 

With a final " Good-night " the soft- footed 
attendant turned down the lights and left the 
room. 

Tom Bennett lay alone in the darkness, as- 
sured of his " victory." 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 

Rafferty returned several times to take a 
peep through the door of Mr. Bennett^s room. 
Everything was quiet. The patient seemed to 
be sleeping soundly. The night-wardman, 
feeling that he was entitled to a little relaxa- 
tion after his hours of watchfulness, went 
directly to the dispensary. There he was 
soon engaged in pleasant discussion, dear to 
the soul of an Irishman, with the clerk. Then 
Rafferty, in the warmth of his heart, drew 
forth a bottle even more dear than discussion, 
from its hiding-place on the medicine shelves 
— a hiding-place so frankly apparent that it 
had never been discovered by the eyes of the 
keenest inspecting officer. Rafferty became 
more animated. As the liquor mounted to his 
brain he spoke with the large utterance of his 
race, the simple sotted eloquence of imagina- 
tion loosed from intelligence. Like Michael 
Robartes, he remembered forgotten beauty. 

At the height of his linguistic ardor ap- 
peared Pedro, Mrs, Waddington's muchacho, 
with a request from that lady herself for the 
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renewal of a sleeping prescription at once. 
Rafferty realized with a guilty start that he 
had forgotten the letters which Mr. Bennett 
gave him. 

'' Be heavens, me lad, 't is most opportune, 
your arrival is/' he said to Pedro. ^' I was 
on the point of forgetting highly important 
correspondence. Here 's a letter for Mrs. 
Bennett from her sick husband, and remem- 
ber, it's to be delivered before to-morrow 
morning. That 's the principal feature, before 
to-morrow morning. You 'd better give it to 
her as soon as you return. It 's a lucky thing 
I saw you. The letter to Captain Ballard I *11 
send by the messenger.'* 

" Captain Ballard, he is go Zamboanga. I 
see him to-night," replied Pedro. ^^ Please, 
quick. Mrs. Waddington ver' angry because 
I am at de boat instead of come home when 
her friend is want medicine.'' 

Pedro seized the package the clerk extended 
to him and hurried home, anxious to make 
amends for his truancy at the dock. This 
time he did not forget to deliver the letter, 
as he had on the day when Mrs. Waddington 
wrote to Barbara on the yacht of her hus- 
band's appearance with the muscle dancer. 
So, in his unthinking way, he again uncon- 
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sciously served a destiny as unrevealed to the 
protagonists of the drama as it was to the 
untutored bearer of its message. 

Mrs. Waddington seized the letter and the 
medicine and hurried to Barbara's room. 

"There, my dear, are the sleeping pow- 
ders,'' she cried, "and a letter from your 
husband." 

Barbara, pale and distraught, gazed at the 
letter with a foreboding of evil. She tore 
the envelope hastily and read: 

Dear Bab, — Before you get this you will know. 
It 's the last time I shall ever trouble you. I Ve 
thought it all out. There is nothing for me to do 
but give up the game. I won't live and be a de- 
formed cripple ; that 's what it means. There 's 
no chance for me. I know that. The life I 've led 
is against me. The doctor tries to encourage me 
by saying that it 's alcoholic neuritis more than the 
blow that has done the business. Trying to scare 
the drink mania out of me, I suppose; but it won't 
scare. Either way, I 'm done. I Ve had enough. 
My head is clear now for the first time in many a 
day and I can see things straight. I 've given you 
a rotten deal, Bab, but I 'm not going to make it 
worse by being a cripple on your hands; and a 
drunken one at that. Could n't keep away from it. 
They feed me just enough whiskey here to keep me 
from seeing things. But I want it — that's all I 
can think of. Every minute of the night and day 
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I can hear a whisper keeping time to the ticking 
of the clock — " Drink ! drink ! I 'd give every- 
thing I have for a quart bottle here at my side where 
I could hug it close to me and suck it like honey, 
until it slipped from my hands and I sank back on 
the pillows in a haze and a dream. But it 's no use. 
The villain of an attendant is incorruptible. It 
would seem fitting to die as I have lived — drunk. 

Good-bye. I suppose you '11 marry Ballard. I 
got to know him pretty well on the expedition. 
He '11 do. 

I started wrong. I had everything, but a lot of 
worse and stupider people have beaten me in the 
game. I Ve succeeded in just two things — ruining 
your life and my own. 

I want to be buried in the old Spanish cemetery 
near Buz-Buz. Don't let them take me back to the 
States. 

It has taken me hours to get this down. I 'm 
tired now. Good-bye, Bab. 

Tom. 

Barbara had scanned rather than read the 
letter. After the first few words she realized 
what it meant. Her husband was going to 
kill himself. She tossed the crumpled sheets 
of paper to Mrs. Waddington, crying: " Read 
that ! " and hastily dressing, rushed from the 
house. 

Would she reach the hospital in time ? That 
thought was uppermost in her mind. She ran, 
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stumbling over the roots of trees in the streets. 
Like one drowning, in the short interval of 
time before she reached the hospital, the scenes 
of her life passed phantasmagorically across 
her mind. Every smallest space of ground, 
every tree was alive with memories. The 
short weeks of her life in Jolo had comprised 
more of living, more of the expenditure and 
reception of the vital parts of existence than 
all the years beside. Phil Ballard, Tom Ben- 
nett, Mrs. Payton, Barbara — they seemed as 
gnarled and inextricable as the crooked, twin- 
ing branches of the trees under which she 
passed, as unreal and fantastic as their lace- 
like shadows, elongated by the low-hanging 
moon. And then, as she ran under the leafy 
archway, there came with incongruous vivid- 
ness the thought of a fairy tale she had read 
as a child — the strange princesses who night 
after night sank through the palace floor on 
their couch and ran through the land of silver 
trees to join in a spectral dance on the banks 
of a wonderful lake. 

But mainly her mental state was one of 
terror — the terror of doubt. Would she ar- 
rive in time? 

With wild eyes she rushed into the dispen- 
sary and startled the loquacious Rafferty into 
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sobriety. He led her, with reassuring words, 
to her husband's room. 

" There, now. Everything 's all right," said 
the wardman, opening the door and peering 
through. " You see how quietly he is sleeping.'* 

Barbara pushed the door wide and entered. 

" Turn up the light ! " she cried. 

Rafferty did as he was told. 

" Mother of God ! " he cried, crossing him- 
self reverently. " He 's dead ! " 

It was quite evident. Rafferty stepped to 
the bed and gently drew aside the coverings. 
An open pen-knife was still clutched in Ben- 
nett's right hand. The blood had stopped 
flowing from a cut in his left wrist, but with 
it the life of Tom Bennett had stopped too. 

Barbara turned toward the door, then fell 
to the floor in a faint. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 

They buried him, as he had asked, near Buz- 
Buz in the grass-entangled field, beneath a 
towering bamboo tree that leaned toward the 
grave. Here and there a plain board still 
lifted its head above the smothering embrace 
of creeping verdure and told its story in 
elegiac Spanish of an heroic death. Skirting 
the edges of the enclosure were great wide- 
spreading mango trees and ring-serried palms, 
solemnly waving their branches as if in 
benediction. 

Colonel Kelton, learning that Bennett was 
a member of a militia company, ordered a 
military funeral. The salvos were fired, the 
simple but thrilling ceremonies were again 
enacted. Then the troops marched beyond 
the borders of the cemetery, and the band 
struck up a stirring march tune, leading the 
column briskly back to life and the post. 

The body and the soul of Tom Bennett were 
left with the regiments of the dead. Made 
for better things, he had paid the full price 
of a wasted life. Now at last he lay at 
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peace, where high aspirations would struggle 
no more with low desire. The grass would 
grow over him, hiding him from sight and 
memory. In the night the lizard would scuttle 
unheeded above his head and the monkey 
mockingly jabber in the swaying tree-tops, 
laughing in the face of the moon its elemental 
cry that life, mere life, is a loftier thing than 
death. 

The end had been a distinct shock to Bar- 
bara. She did not attempt, however, to de- 
ceive herself into the belief that she experi- 
enced any personal suffering. Her husband 
living, helpless and an invalid, had stirred her 
deepest pity and she had been willing to sacri- 
fice her happiness for him, unworthy as he 
was. But she could not be such a hypocrite 
for a convention or a sentiment as to feel the 
same pity for her husband dead, and she 
knew that it was better as it was for Tom 
and for herself. 

She lived through the preparations for the 
funeral as one benumbed. What she had 
longed for was hers at last — freedom. She 
could not realize it at first, and during the 
following days, while planning for her de- 
parture, the truth did not become more real 
to her. As the days passed she grew more 
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and more listless and frail. The sudden smile 
and spontaneous gayety were hers no more. 
How unavailing seemed that freedom which 
had been the goal of her hopes ! Ballard, try 
as she would to forget him, was constantly 
in her thoughts. Would she ever forget that 
morning when Mrs. Waddington told her that 
Payton had found his wife in Ballard's arm? 
She turned sick at the memory. With fever- 
ish impatience she urged the engineer to instal 
the newly arrived crank-shaft and propeller 
in her yacht, fearful of even seeing him again 
for the shame she might read in his face and 
the love and wound of it that he might see 
in hers. 

A maddening series of mishaps delayed the 
repairs. But at last everything was ready and 
Barbara came ashore to tell Mrs. Wadding- 
ton that Kitty and herself would sail the next 
day. 

Captain Ballard, returning from Zambo- 
anga, saw her pass through the gate at the 
end of the dock as he landed. Obeying a 
sudden impulse, he was about to hasten after 
her. She must have seen him, however, he 
thought, for she hurried on as if to avoid 
him. He must trust to time and a kinder fate 
to right him in her eyes. 
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When Ballard reached his quarters he found 
Tom Bennett^s letter awaiting him. He had 
heard of Bennett's death from the master of 
the launch returning from Zamboanga. He 
hastily tore the envelope and, holding the 
scrawl in front of him, gazed at it stupidly. 

My Dear Captain Ballard, — You win. On 
the last deal I had a hand that would have beaten 
you, but I coijldn't bring myself to play it So 
I threw it on the table and quit the game. 

She's yours. Be good to her. There's a lot 
coming to her in the way of happiness. It 's up to 
you now. 

Thomas A. Bennett. 

Ballard crushed the letter in his hand and 
strode to the window. 

" Poor devil ! " he thought, and envied Ben- 
nett the simple solution of his problem. Again 
he read the first line, " You win,'' and the last, 
''It's up to you now.'' Then the irony of 
the words struck him and he laughed bit- 
terly. If Tom Bennett could for a brief mo- 
ment pierce the veil of death might he not 
laugh, too, with gay irony at the turn of 
events? The letter brought Bennett's death 
more vividly home to Ballard. When he 
heard of it from the master of the launch 
he had not been particularly surprised. In 
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fact he experienced little or no feeling in the 
matter. The truth was, and in a way he 
realized it, that for the time he was incapable 
of feeling. He had deliberately prolonged his 
stay at Zamboanga, and during the weeks 
there the first acute pangs of suffering had 
been succeeded by a state of emotional apathy. 
The sight of Barbara as he landed at the 
dock had roused him with a sudden thrill, 
and now, with Tom Bennett's letter in his 
hand, a sudden resurgence of feeling welled 
up in his heart — the wild desire for her^ the 
old belligerent spirit ready to fight any fate. 
There was sympathy, too, for die writer of 
the letter, sympathy, and for the first time a 
real understanding of the generous heart of 
the unfortunate Tom Bennett. 

Perhaps even in the first moments after 
Mrs. Payton had been discovered in his arms 
and Ballard knew that his fate with Barbara 
was sealed, he had not experienced such poig- 
nant suffering as now upon his return to the 
scenes abounding with the dearest memories. 
The tide of passion so firmly held in check 
surged through his being with redoubled fury. 
Why, it was in that very room she had sat 
at dinner the first night in Jolo. The room 
was redolent of her — the chair in which she 
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sat, a tapestry she had touched — her delicate 
impress was there like the wing dust of the 
beautiful night-moth that leaves a golden out- 
line of its form when it has flown away. 

Condon and Lanigan came piling into the 
room with boisterous greetings. It made his 
heart warm to feel the clasp of their hands 
and hear their cheery voices. But soon they 
relaxed into silence. To lose Ballard was a 
hard blow to them. 

"I know what's the matter/* Lanigan 
finally broke out. " Nobody 's asked anybody 
to have a drink." 

That solemn rite performed, they separated 
to bathe and dress for dinner. Ballard, slower 
than the others, found Lanigan and Condon 
waiting for him in the dining-room in a 
state of visible embarrassment. They nudged 
each other, started to speak, then nudged 
again. 

''What the deuce is the matter with you 
fellows ? '' asked Ballard. " I '11 bet you have 
something unpleasant to tell me.'' 

"Well, the fact is, Phil, you know — " 
began Condon. "That's right, isn't it, 
Pink?" 

"Go ahead; you're doing fine." 

" Phil, it 's this way," continued Condon. 
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" Pink and I have put away a bit of money 
since we Ve been here and we thought maybe 
you might be able to use a couple of thousand 
at the present time. Any old time will do to 
pay it back/* 

'* Bee-utif ul ! " cried Lanigan. " Hear ! 
Hear ! " 

" Don't ever pay it back!** sputtered Condon. 

Ballard gripped their hands tightly, looking 
from one to the other. 

''I — God bless you ! ** he began, but could 
only shake their hands again. Finally he drew 
from his pocket a piece of paper. "There! 
Read that cablegram, lads.** 

" ' Captain Ballard,* um — um — ^,** read 
Lanigan. " ' Estate on its feet at last. Not 
less than twenty thousand the first year. 
Please resign and come home. Marie.* ** 

"I have resigned,** said Ballard drily. 
" But you see I won*t need money.** 

" Phew ! ** whistled Lanigan, still staring 
at the cablegram in amazement. "Think of 
that ! Twenty thousand ! ** 

Ballard smiled at his astonishment. As they 
dined in leisurely Island fashion, they spoke 
much of old times, with a reminiscent note of 
sadness as they thought of the parting of their 
ways. 
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While they were at coffee and cigars, other 
officers who had heard of Ballard's return 
dropped in to call until the porch was well 
filled and Alejandro was busy passing and 
filling glasses. 

" Let *s make a noise, Pink/' whispered Con- 
don. " Phil does n't want to talk to-night." 

Condon sat down at the wheezy old piano 
and pounded it ferociously, while Lanigan 
sang as though his life depended on it. 
Soon the others joined them, and one chorus 
after another rang out to the accom- 
paniment of beating glasses, shouts, and 
laughter. 

In the midst of the noise a Filipino boy 
entered and delivered a note to Ballard. 
Glancing over it hastily, he turned pale and, 
excusing himself to his callers, hurried from 
the room. When he reached the street he 
stopped under a lamp and read the note 
again. 

My Dear Captain Ballard, — Kindly come to 
my house at once. Most important. 

Mary Waddington. 

What could it mean? Whatever it was, it 
concerned Barbara. He knew that, and noth- 
ing else mattered. Come good or come evil. 
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his heart thrilled at the thought of seeing her 
or hearing of her again. 

When the native boy ushered him into Mrs. 
Waddington's living-room it required all his 
courage to tranquilly exchange the formal 
greetings without exhibiting his startled sur- 
prise. In the large room, suffused with the 
soft light of Cantonese lanterns, he found 
Colonel Kelton, Mrs. Payton, and Barbara. 
He could detect nothing from their expres- 
sions; their faces were as immobile as tragic 
masks. 

" Sit down, please, Captain Ballard," began 
Mrs. Waddington in even tones, from which, 
her usual unction had disappeared. 

No one spoke for a moment. Colonel Kelton 
shifted in his chair slightly and then sat rig^d, 
staring grimly ahead. Mrs. Pa3rton began to 
Speak in a low, clear voice, addressing Ballard. 

" I owe this to you. Captain Ballard," she 
said. " For that reason I have asked Mrs. 
Waddington to send for you and Colonel Kel- 
ton. I want every one here to know — " 

Ballard started as if to speak, but Mrs. 
Payton raised a silencing hand. 

" No. You must let me go on. It is too late 
to turn back now," she continued, turning to 
the others. "It's a long story, but it will 
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not take long in the telling. ... I loved Cap- 
tain Ballard. I think that is the simplest way 
to begin — and he did not love me. . . ." 

Ballard rose from his chair, very white. 

" Mrs. Payton, I beg of you. This is ex- 
tremely painful. I cannot — '' 

"It's no use, Phil. You can't stop me.'' 
She turned to the others again. " Yes, I 
loved Captain Ballard enough to — throw my- 
self at his head. That night of my husband's 
discovery was not the first time. Do not be 
surprised. It sounds unreal that I should 
have done this thing and that now I should 
tell of it. But I 've had my lesson. I 've 
murdered one man's happiness and I '11 have 
no more heart's blood on my hands." 

She paused as though to select more care- 
fully the exact words to make her meaning 
clear, then continued: 

"Of course, it goes without saying that 
Captain Ballard is a gentleman and that he 
could hardly strike me and tell me to begone 
or something equally dramatic. People don't 
do that. Neither was he likely to run away, 
leaving his coat behind, like Joseph. Gentle- 
men don't do that, either. He did simply 
what the kind of men whom women love do; 
that is, he tried to be decent and kind and 
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deny me with as little wounding as possible. 
And I — I did what women who love do — 
I clung to him more wildly still. . • . There 
has never been more than that J* 

Colonel Kelton stirred uneasily in his chair. 
Mrs. Payton rose to go. Barbara stared at 
her in amazement and then at Ballard^ who 
was facing the woman who had just made such 
a remarkable confession. He was white, but 
his lips were firm and his eyes hard. He had 
listened against his will. Every manly instinct 
of his nature revolted at the spectacle of a 
woman so humbling herself. He raised a de- 
taining hand as she moved toward the door. 

" Mrs. Payton, you doubtless mean to be 
generous and kind," he said in a voice trem- 
bling with repressed feeling. '* But — '* 

" Ah, Phil, don't lie for my sake. It is n't 
worth while," cried Mrs. Payton, laying a 
hand upon his arm. '* Accept my sacrifice. 
It is the only amend I can offer. Good-bye." 
She let her hand drop lightly in his for a 
moment. " Phil, it is n't a woman's way to 
do what I have done. But you never gave a 
sign that I was to blame and I knew you 
never would. Do you suppose I would do less 
for you, whom I love, than you have been 
willing to do for me? And you don't love 
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me. Good-bye again and good fortune. My 
husband will soon be as sane as ever he was, 
which isn't saying much, but they'll retire 
him, and I 'm going to take him back to New 
York with me and open a millinery shop, or 
something of that sort, to occupy my time." 

As she reached toward a couch for her 
cloak, Barbara caught it up quickly and placed 
it round her shoulders. Mrs. Pay ton took her 
hand, smiling. 

'* Perhaps you '11 drop in some time to see 
my things," she went on. " I 'm not half so 
bad as I 'm painted." 

" You must be very good to have done that," 
Barbara whispered. " I don't think I could 
have been brave enough or unselfish enough." 

" I ought to hate you," continued Mrs. 
Payton with a smile. " I did once, but I see 
things differently now. Poor old Teddy's 
break-up opened my eyes. A woman like me 
was bound to get into mischief in this quiet 
life, so I 'm going back to the hurly-burly, and 
after that . . . The men can do the loving. 
They are so much more cautious than we wo- 
men. Will you be good enough to see me home. 
Colonel Kelton?" 

"I shall be happy to do so," replied the 
Colonel. His sense of values had been com- 
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pletely upset, and now he was stirred with 
something like admiration for the proud, hum- 
bled woman by his side. 

" Mrs. Waddington, do recover from your 
sui^rise/' <!alled Mrs, Payton, mockingly, from 
the door. There 's a rather silly jest in the 
paper this week which may make it clear to 
you. It's about a woman '^ who' 'married a 
number of misbands Jn her efforts to find a 
good one. Well/I was inWisr trying to get 
a good one for myself. Good-night." 

Mrs. Waddington followed Colonel Kelton 
and Mrs. Payton to the porch andL^arbara 
and Ballard were left alone. 

'.The night was clamorous with sotmd. 
Ceaselessly the multitude of insects poured 
fdrth. tli^ir stridulous song, filling the air with 
futile panic. But Barbara and Ballard stared 
in helpless, ineffectual silence. 

" You despise me now ? " she asked finally. 

" No." 

'* Will you come to me?" 

She was leaning against the casement of a 
window in a shadowed comer of the room, 
her back to the dark sky and the quivering 
stars. 

Slowly he moved toward her. She never 
forgot his look then. He was as one in a 
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dream. He stopped in front of her, but his 
eyes were not upon her. He was gazing into 
the vastnesses of night 

" I love you/^ he said. 

She slipped to her knees and, catching his 
hand, leaned her cheek against it. 

*^'Oh, my God, how can jt)u forgive me?'' 
she criedi. . ^* I apariot woi::<!feH^ I doubted your 
love. I«i^eved the things^ey said of you." 

He lifted her and dr^w her to him, holding 
her tigKt as she clung in a convulsive embrace. 
Then gently loosing her, he turned her face 
to him and kissed her. As their lips met she 
trembled like a blossom shaken by a honey- 
mad bee. It seemed to har that the stars 
swayed in theircircuit and tumbled from their 
accustomed places-;-' the earth rose up to meet 
them. She lay pulsating on the breast of her 
lover, clinging to him for support in the ver- 
tiginous whirl. 

" Oh, my love ! '' she murmured incoher- 
ently, with^all the sweet brokenness of passion. 

Suddenly tliey found themselves in the street, 
walking hand in hand. They entered the Jardin 
de Marina and sat on a bench under an ylang- 
ylang tree. Through a line of sentinel palms 
they saw the sea stretching ahead of them. 
In the breeze the leaping waves fltmg them- 
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selves upward in sparkling foam toward the 
lances of the moon. The wind striking the 
leaves provoked them to their sweetest utter- 
ance. The air was heavy with fragrance. 

" Kiss me again like that," whispered Bar- 
bara. " Again and yet again." 



THE END 
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